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ELoquence has ever been honored. Men have admired and 
praised him who, by argument or persuasion, has been able to 
excite and guide the minds of great masses of people. The 
orator has stood side by side with the poet. Rhetoric, unfor- 
tunately, has held a more precarious position,—a position alter- 
nately of undeserved fame, and of unmerited neglect. At one 
period it embraced, within its dubious limits, all science, all lit- 
erature, all that was necessary for the complete education of 
the scholar. At another, it paid, for a too ambitious empire, 
the heavy penalty of degradation and entire neglect. Some 
remnants of dishonor have clung to the art, even until the pres- 
ent time. Where criticism begins, eloquence has been thought 
to end. Rhetoric,—its opponents have said,—is adverse to the 
highest eloquence, or at least, not exactly congenial with it. 
It is a lifeless art ; it does not teach us to contemplate beauty in 
a supple, living body, but, with scalpel and forceps, to examine 
the mechanism of thedead. In the midst of thrilling music and 
graceful motion, it tells us that the music and the motion were 
made bygcontracting or dilating the glottis, by swelling or ex- 
panding a muscle. The name is significant; and while elo- 
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quence is a synonym for all that can persuade and excite, rhet- 
oric is a synonym for mechanical rules; and the rhetorician is 
one, who, forgetting the subject, is intent only on the form and 
drapery of the subject: one who would construct a perfect man, 
wanting only a heart and vitality. 

Perhaps we owe it to the practical disposition of our country- 
men, who can devote little time to matters which even border 
upon speculation, that these ideas have not obtained much no- 
tice with us. Let us hope that another reason is, that we have 
a clearer insight into the nature and objects of rhetoric, and a 
more correct definition of its boundaries. 

Doubtless the mere rhetorician is seldom an orator ; still more, 
the age of rhetoricians has seldom been the age of orators. 
Rhetoric loses its beauty and fitness, advances beyond its lim- 
its, when it aspires to command, not to assist the speaker. De- 
pending upon analysis, it must, of course, succeed the oratory 
which it analyzes. It clearly has no legitimate authority which 
it does not derive from the spoken or written word. Not till 
after orators and poets had moved and persuaded men, did rhet- 
oricians inquire how they did it: and if ever the art pretends 
to reproduce, by mechanical means, the effects which originally 
came from vital powers, it becomes empirical and worthless. 
“The power by which poetry ¢s poetry,”’—and must we not also 
belieVe that the power by which eloquence is eloquence ?—“ is 
beyond the reach of analysis.”” Life is always incomprehen- 
sible. I know that I raise my arm ; I know that the blood 
circulates; but the principle of life eludes my subtlest researches. 
I can make an automaton that shall raise his arm, and pump 
a crimson fluid through his leathern veins, but he will remain 
an automaton still. Rhetoric, like every critical art, will rather 
guide one in the old track than mark out for him a new one ; 
correct his faults, rather than inspire virtues; teach the speaker 
to avoid bombast or obscurity; polish his rough and ungainly 
angles, and render him an interesting and attractive speaker : 
but if he have not the spirit within him, it never can make 
him eloquent. 

Yet, to affirm that the study of the art is incompatible with 
its exercise, is to deny the existence of an orator since the 
days of Aristotle and Quinctilian, to invade the hitherto inviolate 
pre-eminence of the Grecian and the Roman, to uncrown and 
depose the kings and priests of eloquence in everg age. If 
obedience to rules be an evil, the evil might, we hope, be lim- 
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ited to those upon whom, unfortunately, the mantle of the rhet- 
orician has fallen. Let them, if need be, restrain themselves 
by technicalities and formulas, cramp their limbs with fetters, 
and mince their steps according to mathematical admeasure- 
ments, while the scholar, leaving the schools, as no longer 
needful for him, forgetting the rules, but not the spirit of the 
rules, shall walk forth among living men, and do, with a free 
heart and a strong hand, such w ork as he may find to do. 

Eloquence, though, like poetry, gushing out from the foun- 
tains within, owes more than its sister art to study, to earnest, 
protracted effort, with which mediocrity may rise to honorable 

estimation, and without which, even genius may remain unnos 
ticed. Rather, however, than assert the value of an art which, 
I hope, needs no formal defence, I would suggest, as briefly as 
may be, some of the studies most important to an orator. 

The orator can attain to no very high eminence without a 
mastery.of the resources of language. His speech must be 
“ obedient, dexterous, exact, like a promptly ministering genius.” 
His words must not only be appropriate, but the best. They 
must “ trip like nimble servitors to do his bidding.” His style 
must be pliant. He needs a majesty of diction which shall not 
dishonor the loftiest thought,—a plain sobriety, suited to vulgar 
narration,—a playfulness which may gracefully dance about the 
gayest subject,—a power of indignant rebuke or of ‘efegant 
jesting. It is not enough that thought be clear and precise. 

he masters of language do not protrude the idea, meager and 
bald, but introduce it, vigorous in itself, surrounded by a com- 
pany of kindred thoughts. Every word has a power to evoke, 
from the shadows where they have slumbered, a host of images 
and dim recollections ; and, by all this host attended, the 
main idea moves on. A thousand chords of the human heart 
are attuned in unison; and if one be struck the others vibrate. 
Nothing in the use of language more decidedly marks the power 
of genius, than the ability to bring out the hidden harmon 
of the instrument. It is not difficult to detect, according to this 
suggestion, a prominent cause of the different degrees of vivid- 
ness, which two men shall give to apparently, I cannot say 
reall: y the same thought; and while some have a surprising 
facility in attenuating every idea which they chance to fall upon, 
others,—-and they are the models of the writer,—have as marvellous 
a power of expanding and enlivening the most ordinary thought. 
Strip the thought of its graceful robe, and you wonder where 
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its virtue lay. Truly, it lay not in that bare frame-work which 
the skeleton-seeker developed, but in the life and motion which 
he overlooked; not in the plain obvious meaning, but in its 
rich suggestions. The magnificent prose of Milton is deprived 
of its Mn if it be translated into other words. Milton is gone, 
and another iscome. A faultless prose style is held to be the 
last attainment in language,—more difficult than a facility in 
fnetrical composition, where the jingle of the rhyme assists in a 
favorable choice of words, and excuses an imperfect phrase. 
By common consent, the number of great writers may be inclu- 
ded in a short catalogue. Genius will not insure a power over 
words. The thoughts of the writer may be great, but who will be 
the better, if he cannot give them a ready and forcible utterance ? 

Were it demanded, it might be shown how those, in every 
age, whose musical, vigorous speech we most admire, have 
labored to obtain the desired excellence; with how much 
toil Milton gained a mastery of the “ artifice of language ;” with 
what critical care ‘he built up the lofty rhyme ;’? how Petrarch 
returned to his sonnets, day after day, to alter a single word, 
or make a trifling change in the arrangement of a line; how 
Virgil revised, corrected, remodelled his verses, like a “she-bear”’ 
—+to use his own comparison—licking her ill-formed offspring 
into shape ; how relentlessly Demosthenes disciplined his words, 
how carefully he chose his figures, how dili_ently he moulded 
them. But these things are on record. 

Of all the studies which affect the style, common consent 
seems to place the ancient languages in the first rank. The 
ancients elaborated their composition with a care to which the 
moderns are strangers. One cause of this among the Greeks, 
may be found in that peculiar love of the beautiful, which, as a 
redeeming virtue, pre-eminently characterized this inquisitive, 
artful — restless people. 

It did more than almost any other virtue to elevate the char- 
acter of the nation. Like a kind genius, it hovered over every 
philosopher, poet, orator, historian. It imparted amenity to a 
character, which, without it, would have been brutalized by 
war; guided the pen which wrote the (2dipus Tyrannus, the 
Prometheus Bound, the Symposium and the Anabasis ; gave birth 
to temples, such as no other people ever reared ; to statues, the 
fragments of which are the wonder of the world. If, in another 


country than their own, the traveller lights upon a structure of 


singular elegance, a statue of faultless symmetry, he is told that 
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Grecian architects fashioned the pillars, that Grecian sculp- 
tors moulded the limbs: and if, as at Pestum, he discovers the 
remains of ancient temples, simple, majestic, beautiful,—un- 
known to history, reverently visited by Augustus as antiquities of 
unknown date, standing, then as now, grand and solitary in the 
midst of the deserted campagna,—the antiquarian will tell him 
that a Grecian colony came, no one knows when, departed, 
no one knows wherefore, and left, in the rude material of the 
country, these solemn and imperishable memorials of their exis- 
tence and their genius. 

It is not very surprising that a people, whose remote and 
unimportant colonies, thus carried with them the tastes of the 
rugged little territory whence they sprang,—a people, daily 
receiving the silent influence of the purest exhibition of art, of 
art consecrated to religion, of art embodied in the fearful and 
sacred forms of their divinities, and in temples which have long 
outlasted the superstitions which once they adorned,—a people 
accustomed, from choice or necessity, to the most generous dis- 
play of unrivalled ability in eloquence and song, whose know- 
ledge was not stored in books for reference, but living in the 
memory,—it is not very surprising that such a people should 
have been quick to notice the faults of the orator and actor ; 
nor, on the other hand, that he, whose first object it was to 
move or delight the public, should have spared no severity of 
discipline to obtain their favor, in whose praise lay his own 
unmortality. 

Latin authors, however different from the Greek in other 
points, are the same in respect of a careful polish and severe 
nicety of style. What can surpass the gorgeous panoply with 
which Cicero invests his thoughts? the playful adroitness of 
Horace ? the terse and comprehensive narration of Sallust ? The 
literature of the ancients bears the same impress as their art. 
It is the wonder of ancient sculpture, that it seems to have 
been finished with the chisel, without the aid of rasp or file. 
It is the wonder of ancient composition, that, to a niceness 
obtained only by the most assiduous labor, it adds the utmost 
boldness and freedom. In literature, as in art, there is the same 
simplicity and unity, the same purity of ornament, springing, 
like wild flowers, spontaneously from the bosom of the argu- 
ment ; in fine, “ perfection in elegance, proportioa, grace and 
dignity.” Their perfectness was the result of unrelenting disci- 
pline, and suggests to us the means to be used for attaining to 
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the same excellence. The ancient writings are models of that 
restrained, simple, severe method of composition, appropriate 
to men who are conscious of the value of their thoughts, and 
certain that their worth will one day be recognised. We find 
in them a fitness of part to part, and of the whole to the object 
to be attained: a self-denying restraint which never allows 
the orator to show himself, but only his subject,—which com- 
pels him to avoid every thing, however pleasant in itself, if it 
interferes with the single great end, success. There is an ear- 
nestness which will not allow the speaker to play about the 
subject. He is bound to a course where he will gain little 
credit for style, for action, for grace. His only fame is the 
fame incident to untiring and successful exertion. 

With a view to the same object,—the cultivation of the 
power of language,—another study suggests itself, most agreea- 
ble to the English student. The old English writers have done 
more than any others to show us the richness of our inheritance 
in our own tongue. The ambitious painter seeks his inspira- 
tion and his pattern, first in nature, then in the works of Raphael, 
Titian and Guido. The sculptor studies form in the unrivalled 
antiques, and, for expression, adds the works of Michael Ange- 
lo. The architect measures the Parthenon, and St. Peter’s and 
York Minster. So, in painting with words, in shaping and 
applying the living stones of a language, should the artist come 
with zeal and affectionate reverence to the schools of the best 
writers. It is true, indeed, that “to write in the real manner 
of Jeremy Taylor requires as mighty a mind as his;”’ but who 
would not hope, by daily and familiar intercourse, to rise above 
himself, and approach, in some degree, nearer the serene eleva- 
tion of that exalted spirit. ? 

We cannot know of what our language is capable, until we 
see what it has done. Not, indeed, so rich and pliant as the 
Greek, not quite so majestic as the Latin, not so musical nor 
so flexible as the Italian, standing midway between the rigid 
preciseness of the French and the liberty of the German, depend- 
ing upon the contribution of foreign languages for the increase 
of its curious store, it yet offers us a combination of excellen- 
cies, which it were wiser to use than to disregard, a copiousness 
which few know how to exhaust; a pliancy which will adapt 
itself to almost every elevation or depression of the subject ; 
in its Latin derivatives, an elegance and grace which will sat- 
isfy the taste of the most refined and sensitive, and in its Saxon 
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frame-work, a manly dignity and strength, a stern and honest 
vigor pre-eminently fitted for clear-sighted men,—active rather 
than meditative, earnest in doing rather than in speculating. 

I fear that in the enthusiasm for foreign languages, the dig- 
nity and richness of our own are too little prized, and its best 
writers too little studied. The facility, with which a know- 
ledge of the tongue competent for ordinary purposes may be 
acquired, prevents that exertion which alone can secure the 
highest excellence. The older writers, laboring with a health- 
ful spirit, in an age when there was less eagerness in matters of 
immediate practical utility and more in the development of 
the spirit, less earnestness in the sciences and more in theol- 
ogy, in questions of church polity and probably of civil govern- 
ment, less possibility of Snellen mene: popularity, and, 
consequently, a patient waiting for the revelation of truth, less 
influence of public anonymous criticism, and a freer display of 
individual tastes and peculiarities—these writers give us the 
fresh impress and image of their own minds ; and, in so doing, 
have left models of a variety of style and thought, which it will 
be difficult to equal, almost impossible to surpass. “It is the 
existence of an individual idiom in each,” says one who read 
them and loved them, “that makes the principal writers before 
the restoration the great patterns or integers of English style.” 

There have indeed been writers, in our own age, and in 
that which is just past, who, for every excellence, fal nothing 
short of the choicest models. But they, for the most part, care- 
less of the thin, vicious stream of modern ephemeral produc- 
tions, have drunk from the deep, still fountains of the older 
writers. Ihave sometimes thought that he, who attempts to 
guide another to our earlier authors, may, with slight change, 
say as Milton did of his own plan of instruction; “ I will straight 
conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point out the right path 
of a virtuous and noble education, laborious, indeed, at the first 
ascent, but else so smooth,so green, so full of goodly prospects 
and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.” 

It is questionable whether our language, since the restora- 
tion, has not lost more in vigor, than it has gained in smooth- 
ness. The writers before the revolution were, indeed, tempted 
to twist the gnarled stock of our tongue into the manifold forms 
of the ancients; and the result was not grace, but uncouthness. 
Yet they produced a variety which we dare not attempt ;—a 
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variety, better, in spite of its occasional harshness, than the tame 
formality of later times. Give us, if it be necessary, their 
inversions, their ponderous words, even their obsolete phrases, 
if in no other way we can get back again their simple dignity, 
their copiousness, their vigor, their rich, mellow thought. It 
may be that future writers will seek to unite the sterner virtues 
of the former age, with the milder ones of our own. Indeed it 
is so. Some of the first living orators are beginning to use 
those Saxon forms, which, not half a century ago, would have 
been received with universal condemnation. ‘True, the elder 
writers are confined to arange of grave subjects—and in oratory, 
to the productions of the pulpit ; but in all of them there are so 
many virtues, such earnestness and sincerity, so much that con- 
cerns man as mun, so much that affects our highest interests,— 
the wisdom of the Proverbs, the poetry and philosophy of reve- 
lation, truths which 


‘Are yet the fountain light ofall our day 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 


that, the use of language apart, they afford just the instruction 
and discipline suited to the dignity of an independent and 
thoughtful man. The orator may not, like the elder Pitt, learn 
by heart the sermons of Barrows, nor like the younger, read 
Spenser till he is charged with reading nothing else; but he 
should not fail of familiar acquaintance with the great and 
good minds of the seventeenth century. 

The orator should carefully study his models. It is not very 
necessary, indeed, to learn the rules of “ Parliamentary Logic,” 
as laid down by their author, famous for his single speech. It 
may not be very important to know that he ought to “hesitate, 
and appear to boggle when he comes to the premeditated and 
finest part of his speech,””— “ to catch at some expression that 
shall fall short of his idea, and then seem to hit at last upon the 
true thing,”—*“to watch his opportunity, and speak after a 
person whose speaking has been tiresome ;” but it is worthy of 
his careful regard to detect the habits and character, the studies 
and pursuits of those who have been most eloquent. We would, 
if possible, discover the causes of their success from the history 
of their lives, the circumstances of their speeches, and their man- 
ner of conducting the oration. And here,as in art, the choicest 
models seem voted, by acclamation, to ancient times. Other 
and more meager languages; other orders of society, the 
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progress of society, and, most of all, the invention of printing, 
have diminished the power of the orator by narrowing the 
sphere of his labor. 

For these reasons it may be, that none can ever, in point of 
authority and honor, dispute the pre-eminence of the ancients. 
But with the change of times have changed the functions of the 
speaker. If knowledge be not now, as formerly, propagated 
mostly by public speaking, if deliberative eloquence have lost 
something of its importance and sincerity in the strict discipline 
of parties, the law demands pleaders wiser and more sagacious 
than ever, and the pulpit has opened a field entirely new. The 
free institutions of England and America have produced orators 
whose fame is bound up with that of their country. The delibe- 
rative eloquence of the last seventy years has afforded us models 
in oratory, on the whole, inferior to none the world ever saw. 
The times were stormy. Long wars, rapid and dangerous re- 
volutions, questions of intense political, social and moral interest 
excited the public mind. In one hemisphere, a nation emerged 
into independence from a long, dubious and exhausting struggle. 
In the other, the bulwarks of national existence were to be reared, 
in the hearts of the people, against the gigantic scheme of the 
greatest of generals, against the more insidious, but not less dan- 
gerous attacks of false principles in government and religion. 

In England, Lord Chatham was the leader of that splendid 
band, whose names are everywhere familiar. At present, there 
remains in that country one very remarkable orator—remark- 
able for energy, for sarcasm, for argument, for burning thought, 
for almost every oratorical virtue. The stream of his eloquence 
gathers strength at every interruption, deviates and hesitates not 
a moment, or only for a moment, to bury all opposition under 
the accumulated weight of sarcasm and invective. With few 
exceptions, these great orators have practically recommended 
the study of the ancients, and of the old English writers. They 
have made them their familiar study, have carefully translated 
them, have committed them to memory. I have mentioned some 
of Chatham’s studies. His celebrated son, three years before 
his early entrance into public life, is said to have possessed a 
more thorough, certainly a more ready knowledge of the classics, 
than most who have devoted to them a life of toil. No living 
man has more earnestly recommended, by precept and by ex- 
ample, the study of the Greek and Latin orators, indeed, of the 
orators of every age, than Lord Brougham. The oration for the 
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Crown is said to be almost at his tongue’s end; other orations 
he has translated; the writers and speakers of modern times he 
has critically analyzed,—of older times, carefully studied, and 
reaps his reward in a more thoroughly Saxon, and, which is 
saying the same thing, a more vigorous style than any orator of 
his age. 

I have suggested some of the minor studies of the orator: for 
of inferior consequence they certainly are, when compared with 
those that tend more directly to discipline and invigorate the 
mind. No beauty of style, no fine arrangement of argument 
will avail, if the argument itself be feeble. 

No man needs a greater variety of knowledge than the public 
speaker; for no one can use more. Not a branch of literature 
but will yield him some fruit; not a science in the whole circle 
but will minister to his wants; not an isolated fact but will find 
some vacant corner, waiting for its ornament or support. Other 
things being equal, the power belongs to him whose memory is 
a storehouse of knowledge. He has an illustration for every 
new phasis of truth; every principle he embodies in a living 
form; every decision has its precedent ; of passing events, with 
their manifold relations, he finds the germ or the symbol in other 
events which have happened elsewhere. 

First among those studies which more directly affect the sub- 
stance of a speech, stands the philosophy of the mind. The 
orator should know the nature of his species, his own nature. 
No other study can so fully and harmoniously develop his mind. 
Nothing is so interesting to man as man. He is not a lifeless, 
valueless being; his thoughts do not die as soon as uttered; his 
spirit ceases not its being to-day, or any day when he ceases to 
appear on earth. Other studies may afford the orator a novel 
and interesting source of illustration, but argument might have 
availed without it. They may give him knowledge of the utmost 
importance in an emergency; but the emergency will occur but 
once in a lifetime. A knowledge of himself is interwoven with 
every transaction. 

He needs the study for its discipline. He needs it to inspire 
him with self-confidence. No study demands more subtle and 
patient thought, a greater power of abstraction, or more careful 
investigation. Nowhere else is such cunning sophistry to be 
detected, or fallacies to be more carefully watched. As mind is 
above matter, so is a true knowledge of mental science, a higher 
step in our intellectual progress, than a knowledge of physical 
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science. The material world is the object of our daily contact. 
Every sense brings in from it some intelligible information. But 
the soul demands a kind of study to which we do not readily 
submit. Though within us, it eludes our notice. We cannot 
fasten upon it; we cannot analyze it; we cannot decompose it. 
Its ethereal essence mocks our instruments. It affords the orator 
the most appropriate kind of discipline. Every successful artist 
must be acquainted with the instruments by which he works, 
and with the material upon which he works. If the chemist can 
have no hope of success without an acquaintance with the alkalis 
and gases, nor the sculptor without a knowledge of the marble 
and the chisel, much less has he, who would influence mind, a 
chance of success, if he be not familiar with the powers of mind. 
He deals not with matter which can be subjected to experiment, 
with fixed lines, with acids or earths, but with living men, active 
like himself, prejudiced, ignorant. He must know the nature 
and power of those spiritual weapons which will allay turbulent 
passions, remove prejudice, blunt the edge of ridicule, convince 
the obstinate, persuade the unwilling. 

There are two powers upon which the success of the orator 
mainly depends ; the power of reasoning and the ability to move 
the passions. ‘ He must convince or persuade. His argument 
must be enlivened by fancy, his fancy restrained by truth. Some 
speakers, studiously avoiding all warmth of feeling, unfold their 
subject with a beautiful felicity of demonstration, which will not 
allow a reply. They force assent. They weave close the tissue 
of the argument, till the careless opponent finds himself, una- 
wares, bound in meshes which he can neither escape nor despise. 
It is said of an eloquent casuist of ancient times, that the gates 
of the eternal city were closed against him, lest, by ill directed 
argument, he should corrupt the youth. The sophist of our day 
puzzles the honest man by subtle though worthless reasoning, 
from the evils of which the heart only, stronger and truer than 
the head, may save the timid victim; but the heart cannot save 
him from a disturbed and fearful existence. Let not the orator 
despise that power, by which he can bind his opponent, by which 
he can successfully untwist from his own limbs the chains of 
false argument. 

A study of the mind affords an appropriate kind of knowledge. 
We are told that when the great revolutionary orator of Virginia, 
in one of the unpromising vicissitudes of his early life, became 
joint owner of a shop, he was not so intent upon selling his small 
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wares to the needy countrymen who came for a weekly supply, 
as in prompting and listening to their discussions, or in working 
upon their feelings by tales of wonder and sorrow. This was 
the school in which he studied. Here he learned the secret 
which gave him such unheard of mastery over his audience,— 
the power to petrify them with fear, to make their cheeks burn 
with indignation, or to be suffused with tears,—the power of 
sweeping along with him, in one impetuous torrent, jury and 
court. 

The orator must know himself; for his own heart is the epi- 
tome of every heart, He would move the crowd,—he must seek 
to move himself. He inquires after the character of men, and, 
for an answer, unrolls the mystic scroll of his own heart, and 
reads it there. Others are but the reflection of himself, with the 
shades a little brighter or darker. In his most secret spirit are 
inclosed the dispositions of the world. Circumstances, occasion, 
education have wrought some change in the development,—a 
blessed spirit, it may be, has guided his destiny, has cherished 
the good, has repressed the bad; but if he examines with pa- 
tience and sincerity, he will recognise in himself the elements 
which have variously unfolded themselves in others. "Whence 
but from this comes the value of the yrw ceavrov? 

He who is master of the secrets of his own bosom is master 
of the secrets of others. He who confidently trusts the sugges- 
tions of his own heart, fearlessly rests upon them, careless of 
timid proprieties—he it is who will make his way directly to the 
hearts of others. He bears with him the true charm at which 
all the environments of conventional reserve will fly asunder. 
Men are in search of reality, however they suffer themselves to 
be cheated by phantoms; and many a time have they sat un- 
moved amidst a grand display of what, according to the rules, 
ought to have been eloquence, and have melted down at a 
homely but honest story, at an artless appeal, which they knew 
was not eloquent, or rather which they thought nothing about. 
Let a man but exhibit the elements and essence of his own char- 
acter, and he is sure to find in his fellow men an ear to listen, 
and a heart tosympathize. Even if an opinion be erroneous, it 
will be respected, if it come from the heart. We prefer rather 
to fight with a real fiend, than an intangible phantom. The 
thought that comes honestly from the soul, we feel bound grate- 
fully to receive. We will not trample a true diamond under 
our feet because it is not of the largest size. 
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The study of mind enlarges the grasp of the mind. “ Acute- 
ness in little things is sometimes attended with incapacity as to 
great.” The faculties are plastic. Habitual intercourse with 
small things reduces the intellect to corresponding dimensions. 
Familiarity with great things rarely fails to evolve its powers to 
the utmost. It is the characteristic of some orators that they do 
not produce an impression by a single stroke, nor by the exag- 
gerated development of a single mental power ; neither by wit 
alone, nor by rapid and conclusive argument, nor overpowering 
declamation; but rather by an aggregation of good qualities,— 
by richness, grandeur and dignity of thought, fertility of illustra- 
tion, and a just and full exhibition of truth. The works of the 
greatest orator are remarkable for this virtue. We are disap- 
pointed, if we seek for beautiful clauses, which, without much 
harm to themselves, or much injury to the oration, may be taken 
as a specimen of his manner, or to adorn an album. A frag- 
ment from the cornice of the Parthenon would give a fuller no- 
tion of the majesty and symmetry of that matchless temple, than 
a loose figure or clause from the Philippics, of the power of the 
distinguished Greek. Each thought in the orations is bound in 
intimate union with every other thought. The whole evolves 
itself from the germinal idea, asa tree from its seed. We have 
not a disconnected catalogue of facts, but a living chain of dis- 
cussion and argument. It was not the comparing Aéschines to 
“old sprains and fractures, which again become sensible when 
any new malady has attacked the Sode-st the invectives 
against “that miscreant,’”’ “that abject scrivener,”’ “that vile 
player,’—not the taunts of “low origin,” “menial services,” 
“clamorous howling,’”—not the narration of his own public 
services,—not the oath by the souls who fought at Marathon, 
at Plata, at Salamis, at Artemisium,—not that earnest perora- 
tion, that solemn prayer, that daring imprecation of vengeance,— 
no one of these emphatic particulars alone vindicated his own 
innocence, and banished his rival: but the combined impression 
of all, acting on minds wrought up to high excitement by still 
other arguments, other invectives, other prayers. 

I can mention but one other favorable influence which the 
study of mental philosophy will have upon the orator,—its re- 
vealing to him the knowledge of principles ; not of isolated facts, 
but of the hidden causes of the facts. It will make him familiar 
with those laws, in accordance with which all truly great actions 
will be found, by obedience to which alone, all great and useful 
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reformations must be effected. The day of conflict in the world 
is not past. The disturbed waters have not yet found their level. 
Society will undergo changes. Old things will give place to 
new, the new, perhaps, yield again to the old. The world of 
mind is even now something like the world of matter during the 
long birth-day of our earth. Happy he, who, in the tumultuous 
changes which must come, shall have some fixed star to guide 
‘his perilous course. Happy he, who attempts to guide the minds 
of the people, if his feet be planted on a rock in the clear light 
of heaven. Oh, if we could but seize the true principle, and 
reconcile the conflicting elements in society, in morals, in reli- 
gion! Oh, that one might do in the moral sciences, as Newton 
did in the natural sciences, when, as was finely said of him, “by 
the aid of a sublime geometry, as with the rod of an enchanter, 
he dashed in pieces all the cycles, epicycles and crystal orbs of 
a visionary antiquity, and established the true Copernican doc- 
trine of astronomy on the solid basis of a most rigid and infal- 
lible demonstration.” 

Ad istinction has been taken—is it not a true one ?—between 
the orator and the debater. The debater is familiar with the 
arts of parliamentary discipline, has learned the signs and arti- 
fices of the place, judges as by instinct of the temper of the 
house, seizes the happy moment for urging the question, is dex- 
terous and successful in attaining his object, but that object 
may not be a generous nor a wise one. His influence does not 
extend far beyond the occasion which called it into existence. 
His virtue is audacity in attack, courage in action, skill in 
defence, elasticity in defeat. It is not so much the deep fore- 
thought and broad plan of a wise general, as the devices of a 
cool, ready, active, fearless partisan. It is the virtue of Marion 
compared with the virtue of Washington. I cannot but think 
that the orator moves in a higher sphere. Ifhe would exert an 
extensive influence, he must possess that true philosophy which 
will give unity to his multifarious acquisitions, afford him a cen- 
tral point, about which he may move in his appointed orbit.— 
In this consisted the immense superiority of Burke over his great 
rivals and coadjutors. Fox argued as well, debated better; She- 
ridan poured forth as rapid, if not as copious a flood of illustra- 
tion and invective ; Pitt equalled, perhaps excelled him, in sar- 
casm and lofty declamation; but in profoundness of thought, in 
gathering from the amorphous mass of disjointed facts the law 
in virtue of which great events were produced, in separating the 
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true and important from the accidental and worthless, in disclos- 
ing the principles of political action, and the rules which ought 
to govern the nation, there is none of his gigantic contempora- 
ries but must do him homage. These, and others like these, are 
the virtues which make him still the oracle of British statesmen,— 
of statesmen everywhere. His speeches, sometimes indeed “ too 
refined for his hearers,” sometimes too warm for their excite- 
ment, yet oftentimes as effective as any ever delivered, are the 
great store-house of political truth. It is true that the accused 
governor-general confessed, perhaps honestly, certainly very 
adroitly, that “for half an hour he looked at the orator in a re- 
verie of wonder, and during that space actually felt himself the 
most culpable man on earth.” It is true that the refined and in- 
telligent assembly, not unaccustomed to the display of oratorical 
ability, was shaken throughout, that men were convulsed with 
horror and affright, that women sobbed and screamed and fainted. 
It is also true that men have judged that orator the wisest man 
of his time,—his genius, prophetic; his political knowledge, 
boundless. In all matters with which he was conversant, his 
place, as has been well remarked, is “among the first three.” 
There is another study, so congenial in its influence with that 
just mentioned, that I suggest it here. History has been called 
the “ letter of instructions which the old generations write and 
posthumously transmit to the new,—the message which all man- 
kind deliver to every man,—the only articulate communication 
which the Past can have with the Present.” It teaches us the 
wisdom and folly of our race,—of ourselves ; for we are only 
wiser or less foolish than our fathers, because we are their sons 
and not their progenitors. In all matters of policy, we know 
the effect of measures only by experiment. It is given to an 
age, to a nation, to develop fully the operation of certain prin- 
ciples, in order that the next age, and other nations may be 
wiser. It was necessary that our fathers should have been 
driven from the house of bondage, in order that their sons might 
rejoice in the inheritance of freedom. It was needful that the 
privy council of Scotland should have enacted, “ that, whereas 
the boots were the ordinary way to explicate matters relative to 
the government, and that there is now a new invention and en- 
gine, called the thumbikins, which will be very effectual for the 
purpose and intent aforesaid,—the lords of his majesty’s privy 
council do therefore ordain, that whenever any person shall be, 
by their order, put to the torture, the said boots and thumbikins, 
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both shall be applied to them, as it shall be found fitting and con- 
venient.” This was needful in the 17th century, that the privy 
council in the 19th century should allow examination by the 
oaths of witnesses alone. It was needful—sad necessity—that 
a race of doubters should arise, that a whole nation should cut 
itself loose from religion, in order that men might feel that faith 
is better than skepticism, that government cannot safely divorce 
itself from religion, and, it may be, in order that the same people 
might some time return toa firmer, wiser belief of the truth. 

History is the chart of the deliberative orator. It reveals to 
him the quicksands and rocks where the hopes of empires have 
been wrecked. It reveals the sources of prosperity, the sources 
of misfortune. To him who can read it, it offers the suggestions 
of two hundred generations. It bids us beware of the follies of 
dead nations. To every individual it offers, somewhere among 
its records, encouragement to great and good deeds. Would 
the orator rouse the patriotic self-devotién of his countrymen ? 
History tells him, that among the granite mountains of a small 
European confederacy, aman was found, who, in a perilous con- 
test, dared to make a path for his comrades, by gathering “a 
sheaf of Austrian lances’’ into his own bosom ; that, in virtue of 
this generous self-sacrifice, the name of Arnold of Winkelried has 
become famous the world over; and that for this, and other deeds 
like it, Switzerland is a larger country than Russia. Would he 
speak of the permanency and life of truth? He reads how the 
sun went down on Egypt and the East, and men slept, while 
it arose on awakening nations in Italy and England; he reads 
tne oft-told story, how the philosopher recanted with tears, and 
tne world moved still. Would he tell of the direful effects of 
oppression? He recollects how the pent-up elements lay sim- 
mering together for a thousand years, till they burst off the in- 
cumbent mass, and overwhelmed nations. Would he show that 
revolutions are not productive of evil alone? He recollects that 
sometimes the new order of things has at last proved better than 
the old; that the volcano is a safeguard against the more des- 
tructive earthquake ; and that over the lava torrent there spreads 
out at length a warm and rich soil. Would he tell of liberty 
unrestrained by moral sentiment, unprotected by law? He 
reads of a great nation, recoiling from its own frightful image, 
and rushing for protection, as far as was possible, to the bosom 
of the power it had just madly hurled to air. 

Jt is from an ignorance of what has been, that men commit so 
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many mistakes, and that the same error, after a larger or smaller 
cycle, returns again, like the forgotten fashions of our fathers. 

I said that the study of history, in giving the knowledge of 
right principles, is congenial with the study of mental philosophy. 
It is chiefly valuable indeed, as a record of the actions of human 
thoughts and human passions. It would be of no great worth, 
if it did not cast light into the dimness of the future, as well as 
irradiate the past. Events which history relates, do but embody 
the ideas which produced them. Changes in society are not 
made by chance: men do not move inrevolutions, as boys 
make bonfires, to dance about the smoke and flame. When- 
ever a great sect has arisen, whenever a great revolution has 
been produced, it has been at the command of opinions prevail- 
ing inthe community.* “ At the commencement of the French 
Revolution, in the remotest villages, every tongue was employed 
in echoing and enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions of 
the physiocratic politicians and economists. The public roads 
were crowded with armed enthusiasts, disputing on the inalien- 
able sovereignty of the people, the imprescriptible laws of the 
pure reason, and the universal constitution, which, as rising out 
of the nature and rights of man as man, all nations alike were 
under the obligation of adopting.” 

Man acts according to his belief. He believes in alchemy ; 
and, with haggard visage and wasted sinews, toils in dark 
caverns, in the vain hope of transmuting the worthless into the 
precious metals. He believes in a fouatain which gives perpet- 
ual youth; and straightway—such is the record of history— 
embarks for unexplored lands, searches with an energy which 
commands respect in spite of the folly, and pushes on his rugged 
pilgrimage with an enterprise worthy of the best cause. He 
believes in the insufficiency of his own judgment in matters of 
religion, in the divinely appointed supremacy of the priesthood, 
and, for centuries, commits his conscience and his faith to his 
spiritual advisers. He believes that the Bible is the only and 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, that he may and must 
examine it, and immediately he produces the reformation. 

The subject upon which I have just touched, in its connec- 
tion with the duty and discipline of a great orator, is, in itself, 
too ample a theme for this occasion. I leave it, with these 
hints, and pass to notice the last study which I am allowed to 
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suggest,—the study of poetry. I might perhaps more truly say 
of art ;—for painting, statuary, architecture and music cultivate 
those emotions which the orator needs, and are themselves gov- 
erned by the same principles which govern him. ‘Other studies 
may be peculiarly appropriate to different professions. The 
preacher feels his need of mental philosophy ; the political 
speaker, his need of history; but all need the discipline and 
emotion produced by poetry. Knowledge is vain; of little 
avail profound investigation, the soundest judgment, the most 
subtle logic, if there be wanting a power to vivity the cumbrous 
mass of knowledge, to give a present reality to the past, and 
to abstractions, a body and a shape: 

The materials of the orator are, in many respects, those of 
the poet,—their objects are different. Both seek the language 
of strong feeling; both avoid the terms of abstract science ; 
both paint to the bodily eye; both demand the aid of the 
emotions ; both aim at strong impressions. Beyond this, they 
differ. The poet seeks to please, and instructs only that hemay 
please: the orator seeks to convince, and pleases only that he 
may convince or persuade. The poet does not give a labored 
dissertation on the effect of a use of oageianatienl sepinalan and 
deep mystery in poetry and on the power of a sense of guilt, 
but he tells you a story of the ancient mariner,—the skinny 
hand,—the glittering eye,—the islands of ice,—the slimy sea, — 
the dying men,—the living man whose curse it was to live, the 
only living soul on the wide, wide sea,—the splitting, sinking 
ship,—the painful pilgrimage. The orator does not speak of 
unjust legislation, but of the Boston Port Bill. He does not tell 
7 of the powerful foe, the skilful, een” prince; but of 

yder Ali and his army hanging, for a while, like a cloud upon 
the declivity of the mountains, before it pours down its torrent 
of devastation and wo into the smiling Carnatic. 

If the orator be a philosopher, he must for the time divest 
himself of the habits which long reflection has induced, and, 
clad like a little child, be content carefully to lead the blind 
in the path to wisdom. He must unweave the splendid and 
intricate tissue of knowledge, and patiently teach the unlearned 
how to reconstruct the fabric. The technicalities, so dear to 
him from long acquaintance, or because they express precisely 
his ideas, must be abandoned. Technical words are good, but 
not for the orator. Dark, unmeaning and repulsive are they 
to common ears, as the cabalistic terms of a conjuror. The 
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metaphysical poet may be a poet to the few “ smitten with the 
love of song ;”’ the metaphysical orator may please and instruct 
the metaphysician ; but to the majority, both will speak in an 
unknown tongue. 

Poetry cultivates the imagination. The province of the 
imagination is not to separate truth from error, but “ to render 
all objects instinct with the inspired breath of human passion.” 
It does not demand if things be true independently, but if they 
be true in their relation to other things. It does not discover, 
but enliven. It melts together, into one burning mass, the 
discordant materials thrown into its crucible. Like the colored 
light of sunset, it bathes in its own hue whatever it touches. 
Discarding technical rules, as from its nature averse to them, 
it adapts means to varying circumstances, and seizing upon 
the hearts of the audience, in aid of belief or in spite of belief, 
binds them in willing captivity. It annihilates space and time, 
brings the distant near, draws together the past and the future 
into the present. It warms the heart of the orator. He then 
speaks because he feels, not in order that he may feel. The 
influence flows from within, outward,—not from without, 
inward. It tears the orator from considerations of himself, bears 
him above himself, above rule, criticism, apology, audience, 
every thing but the subject. The orator stands like an enchanter, 
in the midst of spirits that are too mighty for him. He alone 
could evoke them from the dark abyss; but even he is but 
half their master. He alone can demand the secrets of futu- 
rity; but then he can speak only the words that they give him. 
He inspires others only as he is inspired himself. 

Logic is necessary for that severe form of speech, which car- 
ries power in its front, and, by its very calmness, and repression 
of earth-born passions, seems to belong to a higher sphere. It 
must form the bone and muscle of an extended discourse. Imag- 
ination clothes the skeleton with beauty, breathes health into 
the rigid muscles, lights up the eye, loosens the tongue, excites 
that rapid and vehement declamation, which makes the speaker 
to be forgotten, the subject and the subject only to be thought 
of, betrays no presence of art, because in fact art is swallowed 
up in the whidbpeid of excited feeling. Besides, there are truths 
with which logic has no concern; “ truths which wake to per- 
ish never ;” truths to be directly apprehended, as well as truths 
to be proved; feelings as well as facts. Love and passion and 
fear laugh at demonstration. “ Logic,” says one, “ is good, 
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but not the best. The irrefragable Doctor, with his chains of 
inductions, his corollaries, dilemmas, and other cunning logical 
diagrams and apparatus, will cast you a beautiful horoscope, 
and speak you reasonable things; nevertheless, the stolen jew- 
el, which you wanted him to find you, is not forthcoming. 
Often by some Ss word—winged as the thunderbolt is—of 
a Luther, a Napoleon, a Goethe, shall we see the difficulty 
split asunder, and its secret laid bare; while the Irrefragable, 
with all his logical roots, hews at it, and hovers round it, and 
finds it on all sides too hard for him.’ 

Poetry not only offers us the language of emotion, but pro- 
duces emotion, and emotion elicits thought. It has been well 
remarked of the great English dramatist, that he has been true 
to nature, in placing the “ greater number of his profoundest 
maxims and general truths, both political and moral, not in the 
mouths of men at ease, but of men under the influence of pas- 
sion, when the mighty thoughts ovetmaster and become the 
tyrants of the mind which has brought them forth.” Then the 
mind rushes, by intuition, upon the truth; scorns subtle and 
useless distinctions; disregards entirely the husk, seizes and 
appropriates the kernel. Emotion in the speaker produces 
emotion in the hearer. You must feel, you must sympathize 
with him. Your mind darts, with the speaker’s, right through 
the textures which cover up the subject, and grasps the heart 
of it. How deadening are the words of some passionless men. 
Like a dull mass of inert matter, their lifeless thought stretches 
across the path of your spirit. Different, indeed, are the words 
of another, to whom has been given some spark of ethereal 
fire. His words become to you a law of life. They start your 
sluggish spirit from its dull equilibrium, and its living wheels 
shall thenceforth move whithersoever the spirit that is in them 
moves. Rarely has been found that combination of qualities 
necessary to the greatest orator,—dignity, enthusiasm, wit, the 
power of sarcasm, the power of soothing, philosophy which 
does not despise imagination, imagination which does not spurn 
the restraints of philosophy. 

The great orator must be a great man,—a severe student in 
broad and deep studies. He must thoroughly know his mate- 
rials, his models, the history of his race, and most of all, the 
heart within him. Then shall he have power to struggle in 
the noblest contest,—that of mind with mind, for the noblest 
object,—the well being of his race. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


Tue A Priort Arcument ror THE Beine or Gop. 


By Rev. L. P. Hickok, Prof. of Theol., West. Res. College, Ohio. 


DirFerENT methods of proof are applied to the great founda- 
tion of all religion, natural or revealed—the fact of the exist- 
ence of God. Among these are some of the noblest productions 
of the human intellect; while a large proportion of the whole 
subserve the cause of theological science, with more or less 
efficiency. The present age has somewhat abounded in works 
of this nature; some of which will go down through future 
generations, as monuments of the pious research and deep 
thinking of our times. 

It is, however, no part of our present object to examine and 
decide upon the comparative merits of works on Natural The- 
ology; nor to attempt any new form of argument; nor to ad- 
duce any additional proof from new sources. An inquiry of 
greater importance and of a deeper nature is contemplated ; 
and which, though essential to the soundness of all processes of 
proof, has veryseldom received a distinct and formal investi- 
gation. Our design is to examine THE NATURE AND GROUND of 
all argumentation on the proof of the existence of God; that 
we may be able to estimate the force and conclusiveness of 
any process of demonstration, which shall be adduced by hu- 
man reason. No argument is to be appreciated solely by its 
logical precision and exactness, but rather from the nature and 
ground of the argumentation itself; and to this last, far less 
than to the first, it is believed, has attention been directed in the 
various methods of proving the being of God. We assume to 
ourselves nothing but a capacity to see and fee] the importance 
of such an investigation, while the merit and benefit of the at- 
tempt are left to be tested entirely by the issue. 

Every proof of the being of God, aside from direct revelation, 
must come under the a priori and the a posteriori forms of ar- 
gument. The mental discipline and habits of different persons 
will modify the degrees of conviction which they will feel from 
these distinct modes of reasoning ; but from neither can the 
mind draw any sound and steadfast conclusion, until it has had 
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a clear and full perception of the nature of the argument and 
the ground on which it stands. To aid in this last particular 
is the sole object here proposed. We shall confine our atten- 
tion in this article to the a priort form of argument. 

I. The nature of the “ a priorv’” argument. In general, it is 
the process of deducing conclusions from original and direct 
intuitions. 

In one branch, it includes objects of sense, or any existing 
thing, which, in its agency or influence, is a cause producing 
changes or effects; and the a priori method of reasoning is the 
deduction of conclusions from the known inherent properties and 
powers of this given thing in itself. It is thus an argument from 
cause to effect ; and is possible only as, by a direct knowledge 
of the inherent nature or power of the cause, we can see in the 
cause the specific effects, which must be produced in a given 
direction and manner of action. By one who knows directly 
all the inherent properties of heat, alk the laws of combustion 
must be perfectly and a priori understood; and thus, antece- 
dently to all experience, he may infallibly predict the effect of 
the application of flame to any combustible material. His con- 
clusions are not at all empirical: in the very nature of the 
cause he sees the certainty and necessity of the effect. 

It is important to discriminate the distinctions in the nature 
of all a priori from all inductive reasoning. Induction is the col- 
lection of many facts under one category, and from these facts 
deducing a general law or principle. For example, when heat 
is applied to a particular metal, as iron, we discover that the 
iron is expanded in bulk. It is again applied to silver, and we 
find that heat expands silver. It is successively applied to other 
metals as far as opportunity offers, and the same phenomenon 
occurs in all—the metals are expanded. By repeating the ex- 
periment on a great variety of metals, we feel warranted ulti- 
mately in deducing a general conclusion as a principle——heat 
expands all metals. The experiment may extend to all the 
multiplied forms of matter; and since the application of heat 
to every variety of material organization produces the same re- 
sult, we come at length, with the same confidence as before, to 
a still more general deduction—heat expands all bodies. 

Now the inquiry, as the test of inductive reasoning, is: Why 
are we warranted to extend our general law beyond the spe- 
cific cases of experiment? Why do we feel a confidence in 
the general principle that heat expands all bodies, when we 
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have actually applied it to but very few of all the bodies of the 
material universe? The answer is: Because we have carried 
our experiments far enough to create a conviction, that we have 
learned an inherent power or property of heat as a cause ; and 
thus, from the uniformity of nature, or an intuition of the rea- 
son that like causes always produce like effects, we conclude 
that the application of heat to all bodies will invariably pro- 
duce their expansion. This is safe reasoning for all practical 
and scientific purposes, after a sufficiently wide induction of 
facts; but it can never be absolutely conclusive, except within 
the very limits of the experiment. The next experiment might 
give a different fact, and thus utterly subvert our general prin- 
ciple ; and the only ground of confidence that such will not be 
the case, is because, from our many experiments, we feel a 
strong conviction that we have found a real, permanent propert 

of heat, inherent in its own nature, and that, as a cause, it will 
thus always produce the same effect when applied to any new 

ies. 

All our experiments have been directed solely to this end, 
that we might learn the power and properties of the thing as 
a cause; and as we were not competent to gain this knowledge 
by direct inspection of the thing itself, we have been obliged to 
seek for it through an induction of its many uniform effects. 
The process of inductive reasoning—on the use and successful 
recommendation, though not the invention of which, rests so 
much of the deserved fame and honor of Lord Bacon—is still 
only an expedient for relieving the weakness and darkness of 
the human mind. Instead of penetrating directly to the inhe- 
rent properties of any thing as a cause, that we may foresee 
what, in given circumstances, it will effect—which our limited 
powers will not permit us to accomplish—we are forced to re- 
sort to a long and patient induction, and ultimately deduce our 
general law, with a confidence precisely proportioned to our 
conviction, that we have inferred from its many observed effects, 
the truth in relation to the permanent inherent properties of the 
cause. This is the nature of inductive reasoning in the case of 
efficient causes. 

But suppose that, prior to this long experiment and induction 
of facts, there is, by direct and immediate inspection, a know- 
ledge of all the powers and properties of heat: we are then 
ready, at once, and with a certainty infallible, to declare its 
general laws, and predict its specific effects in given conditions. 
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We need no experiment here, the use of which is to enable us 
to infer those very properties which we have much more per- 
fectly obtained by direct knowledge. Before all experiment, 
out of the cause itself, by direct inspection and knowledge, we 
deduce the effect of its operation. The a priori form of argu- 
ment from cause to effect demands, therefore, in its very nature, 
a direct knowledge of the inherent nature and properties of the 
cause ; and in all cases of such knowledge, the conclusion to 
the effect is certain and infallible. When we know all that a 
cause is, we know all that a cause can do. 

But in this aspect of the a priori argument, it is plain that 
there is nothing which can render it available to finite beings, 
as a method of proof for the existence of God. We never can, 
by direct inspection, thus infallibly know all the powers and 
properties of any cause, that we may a priori predict what 
effects it will produce. It is true we may, by our own con- 
sciousness, know much of our own minds as a cause, and can 
say in many things tbat intelligence and free-will have such a 
nature, and such powers ; and we can, from direct consciousness 
of these powers, predict in many cases what the effect will be 
antecedently to experiment, or at least what may, and what 
may not be required of free beings ; but we can never make the 
consciousness of our own powers as a cause, any ground for 
deducing the existence of other things, not the effect of our 
causation, and least of all, a ground for an a priori argument 
of the existence of God. And still more effectually are we pre- 
cluded from any such use of the a priori argument in relation 
to the being of God, from the very nature of our idea of God. 
We can never take any original cause and see in its action the 
existence of God as a resylt ; thus making God an effect, which 
is a subversion of the very idea of God. Nor can the ground 
of God’s existence in himself be brought so completely under 
the cognizance of any finite mind, that in it, as an eternally ef- 
ficient agency, he shall see the being of God necessarily and 
eternally sustained. 

It would, therefore, be vain and absurd to attempt to apply 
this kind of a priori argument to the proof of the being of God. 
It would demand that a finite mind should thoroughly grasp the 
grounds of infinite and absolute being; or, the absurdity of 
making God an effect, the existence of which we are attempt- 
ing to prove by knowing the nature and properties of the pre- 
vious cause. But a second branch, and one which is strictly 
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a priori, is the process of deducing conclusions from ultimate 
principles or absolute truths. Although an ultimate principle 

yartakes in nothing of the nature of an efficient cause, by — 
Liodisiee of which we might also know the certainty of 
effects ; yet, our reason may perceive that a particular nate. 
sion is true as a deduction from that ultimate principle, as 
clearly as if it were a literal effect, efficiently caused by the 
principle. A logical deduction from an ultimate truth is, there- 
fore, as legitimate a form of reasoning, as that of deducing 
effects from efficient causes. 

The nature of this branch of a priori reasoning, in distinction 
from the inductive, is seen in the following facts. 

A person may, by actual experiment in mensuration, take 
the diagram of a triangle as drawn before him, and learn that 
the sum of its three angles equals the sum of two right angles. 
He may proceed to draw another triangle of different dimen- 
sions, and again, by actual measurement, find the same result ; 
and thus, by going through this process with a great variety of 
triangles—rectangular, isoceles and scalene—and finding the 
facts the same in all, he will, as in the case of the application 
of heat to bodies, fe el W arranted ultimately in deducing a gen- 
eral principle, and say that this is the ge neral law of all trian- 
gles—the sum of their three angles equals the sum of two right 
angles. And if we had no other ideas than those derived from 
sensation and from reflection upon the experience of sense, this 
would be the only method in which we could possibly reason 
in geometry. We must get our general principles in mathe- 
matics by induction, precisely as we do in natural science ; and 
all a priori reasoning would be excluded, because of our ina- 
bility to discover the inherent nature and properties of the trian- 
gle; as it is excluded from natural science, because we cannot 
know the inherent powers and properties of physical causes. 

But it is not with man in relation to a triangle, as it is in re- 
Jation to heat, as a cause. He has the faculty of seeing in the 
very nature and properties of the triangle itself, that the sum of 
its angles equals the sum of two right angles; and from one 
triangle, he can demonstrate, without any experiment, that thus 
it must be in the case of all triangles. He has the power of ra- 
tional intuition, and can see absolute truth, and comprehend 
ultimate principles. It is a faculty sublime, mysterious and 
awful—separating him forever in kind, and not merely in de- 
gree, from the animal, and capacitating him for the high desti- 
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nies of moral accountability, and thus allying him to angels, 
and giving him, in this particular, the image of God his Maker. 
The possession of this faculty evinces its high distinction from 
all with which the animal is endowed, in this very point of 
a priori reasoning. The beaver reasons from general laws, 
derived from facts of sense, when he constructs his dam, and 
builds his dwelling, always adapting his results, with great skill, 
to changing circumstances, and is, in no mean degree, an in- 
ductive philosopher. But thus far and no farther. God has 
denied him the power of seeing ultimate truths, and of drawing 
deductions from absolute principles: hence he can never reason 
a priori: he can never educate himself, nor separate himself 
from the chain of cause and effect in which he is bound, and 
stand forth the free arbiter of his own moral destiny, under law, 
and amenable to a righteous tribunal. Multiply and magnify 
all the powers he has, in kind, to an indefinite extent, he is 
but an animal still, and can know nothing of the absolute, the 
necessary, the universal. He wants that faculty which capaci- 
tates him to see those truths, which, in their own light, are self- 
affirmed, independent, immutable and eternal. Man has this 
power; and the habit of discriminating it from all else with 
which he is endowed, is worth all that is claimed for it, and far 
more attention than is given to it. And these ultimate truths, 
which are seen to be necessary in themselves, and universal 
verities, independent of all power, or will, or efficient causa~ 
tion, are the elements of all a priori reasoning. It is only in 
this particular that an a priori argument can be applied to the 
proof of God’s existence. We must take some truth which a 
rational intuition determines to be necessary and universal in 
its own nature; which isitself above all proof, and, as cognized 
by the reason, stands upon its own absolute ground,—and from 
this deduce, by a longer or shorter process, the equally neces- 
sary truth of the being of God. The ultimate truth which we 
assume must involve the fact, and make the existence of God a 
perceived necessity. 

This, then, wherever it can be applied, is a valid and conclu- 
sive form of reasoning. It takes a truth seen to be necessary 
and universal in its own nature, and from this deduces other 
truths, farther removed from immediate intuition, but which, be- 
cause logically deduced from necessary truths, are themselves 
as necessary as the absolute data from whence they are derived. 
The argument, therefore, from its very nature, proves every 
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thing if it proves any thing. So far as it can be applied, it 
makes the conclusion necessary in its own nature, and its non- 
existence an absurdity. If it can be applied to the proof of 
God’s existence, and just so far as it can be made logically to 
reach, it proves God a necessary being—necessary, not because, 
as there are effects, so there must be a first cause, but necessary 
in his own nature, because a necessary deduction from an abso- 
lute truth, which cannot be conceived otherwise than as neces- 
sarily and eternally existing. 

It is in this point of view, that the argument a priori has 
been so highly appreciated by many. They have supposed 
that they had discovered some proper method of applying it to 
the proof of the being of God; and as, in its nature, it is so 
conclusive when properly applied, they have valued and ex- 
tolled it, and frequently relied upon it to the exclusion of all 
other sources of proof. The conclusion logically deduced is 
as valid and necessary as the absolute principle; and as the 
are convinced that their deductions are logical, they rest in fall 
conviction, without farther research. Speculative minds, ha- 
bituated to deal with abstract truth and elementary principles, 
are the most deeply interested in this form of the argument; 
though some of the highest names in this list of thinkers place 
no reliance upon it. The latter distinctly perceive the strength 
of this mode of reasoning where it can be applied; but they 
suppose that they also see the impossibility of so applying it as 
to bring a rational conviction of its conclusiveness. The form 
of the argument they adinit to be good, and there may be abso- 
lute truths which involve the necessary existence of God; but 
no human mind can rise high enough to grasp these truths, or 
reach far enough to deduce the conclusion. The ground is safe, 
but too high for us to gain: the logical elements are too subli- 
mated for any human, or perhaps angelic intellect to control. 
Though we dissent from the opinion, that this form of argu- 
ment is utterly beyond all human powers, it does, unquestionably, 
demand the highest energies, and involve some of the severest 
processes of logic. 

It is proper here to remark, that the celebrated and power- 
ful work of Dr. Samuel Clark—% The Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God—” though designed to be “ as near 
to mathematical as the nature of such a Discourse would allow,” 
and though frequently referred to as an exhibition of an a priori 
argument, is only in a very limited degree made to depend 
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upon ultimate and absolute truths. The very first position, 
that “something must have existed from eternity,” is deduced 
from no intuitive knowledge of the inherent nature of any efh- 
cient cause, nor from any ultimate principle in itself necessary 
and universal ; but is inferred directly from an effect assumed to 
be such, and then reasoning from the existence of the effect to 
the existence of a cause, by a direct inversion of the a priori form 
of argument. The first step in his process is: “ Since something 
now is, *tis manifest that something always was, otherwise the 
things that now are, must have been produced out of nothing, 
absolutely and without cause, which is a plain contradiction in 
terms,” etc. Itis not meant, by any means, that this is not con- 
clusive reasoning ; but only that it is not a priori reasoning. By 
it we can never prove the existence of God as absolutely, but only 
as relatively necessary. Inasmuch as something else exists, 
therefore, andon that account, it is necessary that something 
should have existed from eternity. And if we admit this thing, 
which has existed from eternity, to be God, his existence is not 
an absolute necessity, because the existence of the effects is not 
an absolute necessity. We can conceive that all these effects 
might never have been, or, that they might now be annihilated, 
and thus cease to be, in which case the very ground for the 
necessity of God’s existence must fall away. It is a necessity 
grounded upon a contingent fact, and not upon an absolute 
principle, which cannot but be, and is thus universal and neces- 
sary in its own nature. 

Nor is it meant that Dr. Clarke misunderstood the nature of 
an a priori argument, and thought this to be such. For though 
he designed his treatise to be “ as near mathematical as the 
nature of the Discourse would allow,’ he doubtless saw the 
necessity of something besides rigid a priori reasoning to carry 
conviction to those minds to which his work was directed. And 
in his “ Answer toa seventh Letter, concerning the Argument 
A Priori,” he says: “ That there is, and cannot but be one, and 
one only, such first cause, author and governor of the universe, 
is, | conceive, capable of strict demonstration, including that 
part of the argument which is adduced “ a priori,’—thus 
showing that only a “part” of his argument was deemed 
a priori by himself. It is not until the third conclusion, embrac- 
ing “ self-existence,’ or “ necessary existence,” that he intro- 
duces an a priori argument, and gives the following distinct 
intimation of his changing the form of reasoning by saying: 
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“ When we are endeavoring to suppose that there is no being 
in the universe that exists necessarily, we always find in our 
minds, (besides the foregoing demonstration of something being 
self-eristent from the impossibility of every thing being depend- 
ent,) we always find in our own minds, I say, some ideas, as 
of infinity and eternity, which to remove, i. e. to suppose that 
there is no being, no substance in the universe, to which these 
attributes or modes of existence are necessarily inherent, is a 
contradiction in the very terms.” He thus expressly removes 
his ground of reasoning from “ things dependent,” and which are 
effects, to ideas, which to remove, is a contradiction in the very 
terms,” and which are thus ultimate and necessary truths. He 
here uses the a priort form of argument, and continues it for the 
purpose of proving the necessary existence—eternal existence,— 
and the omnipresence and unity of God. But he expressly 
departs from it in the proof of God’s intelligence ; nor is it 
resumed again directly in the remainder of the discourse. This 
justly cldeuntel work, however less or more conclusive it may 
be deemed, should not be characterized as, in general, an 
“a priori” argument for the existence of God. 

Having thus before our minds the nature of the a priort form 
of argument, we proceed, 

Il. To look at some of the more prominent methods of its use, 
tn order to find the real ground of its validity. 

The schoolmen, from the time of the celebrated Anselmus, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 11th century, were much 
occupied with the proof of the existence of God by a prion 
reasoning, and sought to give the argument its most direct 
and wren. Awe application. It was revived in the 17th century 
by Descartes, and received all the advantages of his powerful 
mind, and the influence and splendor of his great name; and 
has since been followed up, each in his own way, more espe- 
cially by Leibnitz, Wolf, etc.in Germany, Clarke in England, 
and Cousin in France. Kant examines the argument, and deems 
it inconclusive ; and thus feels no conviction from its applica- 
tion. His reliance is placed entirely upon an argument de- 
rived from the fundamental principles of morality, as exhibited 
in the nature of man, and the government of the moral universe. 

But, without reference to names, the following are some of 
the modes of the argument in its most general form. We 
adduce them here as illustrations of its application to the proof 


of the being of God, and also to develop, more clearly, the 
3* 
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necessary assumption which is included in every a priori argu- 
ment. 

First.—It is possible that the most perfect being exists. But 
real existence is a perfection, and necessary existence the 
highest perfection, and must belong to the most perfect being. 
And therefore as the most perfect being has necessary existence, 
he does necessarily exist. 

In this form of the argument the possibility of the most per- 
fect being is put as an ultimate principle, or absolute truth, 
which needs no proof, but is self-affirmed and undeniable ; and 
from this it is attempted to deduce the necessity of the actual 
existence of the most perfect being. But a close examination 
of the argument will detect a non sequitur, unless it be assumed, 
that the necessary idea of the most perfect being is itself a 
ground of conclusion for the real existence of the most perfect 
being. The possibility of the most perfect being is ideal in the 
major proposition—and the including of “ necessary existence” in 
the most perfect bemg in the minor proposition, must be ideal 
also,—and thus the conclusion to the “real existence” of 
the most perfect being is fallacious, without the assumption, 
that the necessary ideal is a valid ground for inferring the real 
or actual existence. All that the syllogism can logically give 
in the conclusion is the possibility that the most perfect, being, 
including necessary existence as an attribute, does exist; and 
now to draw the farther conclusion that he really does exist, 
it is necessary to assume, that the necessary idea of its possi- 
bility is conclusive for its reality. 

Secondly.—It is possible that there is a being whose existence 
is eternal. But unless such a being now exists there cannot be 
an eternal being: therefore an eternal being now really exists. 
Here too is a fallacy of precisely the same nature as in the 
former case, except upon the same assumption—that a necessary 
ideal is conclusive for areal being. The possibility of an eter- 
nal being is ¢deal ; the necessity of present existence, in order to 
eternal existence, is only ideal ; thus, all that we can distribute 
in the conclusion, is, that the idea of present existence is neces- 
sary to the zdea or possibility of eternal existence. To draw 
the conclusion of actual existence, we must assume that the 
necessary idea is a sufficient ground for it. 

Thirdly.—It is possible that there may be an almighty, self- 
existent being. But every thing which is possible must have 
some ground for its possibility ; and there can be no ground for 
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the possibility of such a being but his real existence. What 
can be a ground for an almighty, self-existent being, but such 
a being itself? There must, therefore, be a really self-existent, 
almichty being. 

Here again, we have the assumption of more in the conclu- 
sion, than belongs to the premise, unless we understand that 
what is ideally true necessarily, is also really true necessarily. 
The possibility of an almighty, self-existent being is ideal, and 
the ground of this ideal possibility is the idea of its reality ; 
this necessary idea of its reality is the only warrant we have, 
therefore, for deducing its necessary, actual reality. 

In the above cases we have predicated, as ultimate truths, 
the possibility of the real existence of the most perfect being, 
an eternal being—and an almighty, self-existent being : and 
we might continue, in the same way, with every thing in rela- 
tion to God, which may be assumed as a necessary idea, and 
thus an ultimate truth; and, in the same manner, deduce the 
actual from the possible, the real from the ideal; but in all 
cases, we shall be obliged to make the same assumption, that 
what is a necessary truth in the idea, must also necessarily 
exist in the reality. The very essence, therefore, of all purely 
a priori reasoning on the being of God is contained in this short 
and simple proposition: the necessary idea of God involves the 
necessary existence of God. 

That this is the essence of Clarke’s a priori argument is clear 
from the following declaration: ‘ We always find in our minds 
some ideas, as of infinity and eternity ; which to remove, that 
is, to suppose that there is no being, no substance in the uni- 
verse, to which these attributes or modes of existence are 
necessarily inherent, is a contradiction in the very terms. For 
modes and attributes exist only by the existence of the substance 
to which they belong. Now, he that can suppose eternity and 
immensity—and consequently the substance by whose existence 
these modes or attributes exist—removed out of the universe, 
may, if he please, as easily remove the relation of equality 
between twice two and four.”—Being and Attrib. Sec. UL. 

The same also is true of Cudworth; who says, speaking of 
these universal truths or necessary ideas : “ For there is an = deg 
lute impossibility in this assertion, that these essences of things 
and verities should be, though there were no substantial entity 
or no mind existing. For these things themselves must of 
necessity be either substances, or modifications of substance ; 
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for what is neither substance nor modification of a substance 
isa pure nonentity. And if they be modifications of substance, 
they cannot possibly exist without that substance whose modi- 
fications they are; which must be either matter or mind: but 
they are not modifications of matter as such, because they are 
universal and immutable ; therefore they are the modifications 
of some mind or intellect, so that these cannot be eternal with- 
out an eternal mind. And those do but deceive themselves 
in the hypothetical assertion, that there would have been these 
universal verities though there had never been a God; neither 
considering what the nature of God is, whose existence they 
would question or doubt of, nor what those rationes and ver- 
ties are, which they would make so necessarily existent, by 
means whereof they do at once assert and question the same 
thing; for that which begets so strong a persuasion in their 
minds that the rationes of things and universal verities are 
so necessarily eternal, though they do not perceive it, is noth- 
ing else but an inward, invincible prepossession of the neces- 
sary existence of God, or an infinite, eternal and omniscient 
mind (that always actually comprehends himself and the extent 
of his own power, or the ideas of all possible things) so deeply 
radicated and infixed in their minds, as that they cannot possi- 
bly quit themselves of it though they endeavor it never so 
much ; but it will unawares adhere to them, even when they 
force themselves to suppose the non-existence of God as a per- 
son, whose idea they do not clearly comprehend ; that is, the 
force of nature is so strong in them as to make them acknow- 
ledge the thing, when they deny the word. So that the true 
meaning of this phenomenon is nothing else but this, that God 
is a being so necessarily existent, that though men will suppose 
the non-existence of him and deny the name, yet notwithstand- 
ing they cannot but confute themselves and confess the thing.” 
Im. Mor. Book IV. Ch. 4. Sec. 9. 

So also Cousin: “ You are a finite being, and you have the 
necessary idea of an infinite being. But how could a finite 
and imperfect being have the idea of one perfect and infinite, 
and have it necessarily, if one did not exist? Take away God, 
the infinite and the perfect, and let there be only man, the finite 
and imperfect, and I shall never deduce from the finite the idea 
of the infinite, from the imperfect the idea of the perfect, from 
humanity the idea of God ; but if God, if the perfect, if the 
infinite exists, then my reason will be able to conceive them. 
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The simple fact of the conception of God by the reason, the 
simple idea of God, the simple possibility of the existence of 
God implies the certainty and necessity of the existence of 
God.” Psych. Henry’s Transl. p. 266. 

If then the position, that the necessary existence of God can 
be inferred from the necessary idea of God, be not true, the 
whole a priori argument is fallacious and illogical. How can 
it be sustained as true and solid ? 

In answer, we will first give the argument in its direct and 
positive form. Every idea—applying the word both to con- 
ceptions from sense and the intuitions of reason—involves an 
operation of the mind in relation to some object of thought. 
But objects of thought cannot be created by the mind from noth- 
ing. They are cognzied only as existing things before the 
mind, or, as brought in upon the field of consciousness. As the 
eye can see nothing, by its own energy, where nothing is, but 
must, in order to vision, have some real object of vision present- 
ed; so the mind has no power to form ideas from nonentities, 
but must have all the elements of its ideas before it as existing 
realities. Thus, every simple idea must have its archetype in 
some actual entity and reality of being. 

Where then the mind has necessary ideas, or the intuitions of 
necessary truths, as in the case of all ultimate and absolute 
principles, these rational cognitions are a proof of the necessary 
existence of their archetypes. An idea without a reality is an 
idea of nothing ; and a necessary idea without tke necessity of 
its real archetype is an absurdity. Now the idea of God is a 
necessary idea, in the various forms of the infinite, the eternal, 
the perfect, the absolute cause, etc. The mind cannot exist, as 
a rational, active mind, without a development of this idea in 
some of its forms; and, in the possession of the idea, there is 
the consciousness that that, of which it is an idea, is’universal 
and necessary. The eternal, for instance, is an idea which the 
mind of every person must have as the correlate to limited time ; 
so that if he have the idea of the limited, he must also have the 
idea of the eternal. And while, in relation to the limited, he 
knows that it possesses none of the attributes of necessity or 
immutability, in relation to the eternal, he knows that it cannot 
but be. Evenif he conceives of the idea as dropping from his 
mind, and even from every other finite mind in the universe, he 
knows that still the eternal—an unbegun and an unending— 
is a reality which it is impossible should be annihilated. Its 
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non-existence cannot take place by the universal loss of all idea 
of it; and thus the necessary idea must involve the necessary 
archetype of that idea. 

So also of all the a priori ideas of the self-existent, the inde- 
pendent, the orsnipresent, etc. They are all the necessary ideas 
of the human mind; and come with the conviction that all 
minds, which exercise any rational thought, must have them in 
more or less distinct development; and, moreover, that the 
entities, of which they are ideas, are necessary, and cannot be 
annihilated. And these entities can never be mere forms or 
empty phantasmata; but are, as Cudworth says, “the most 
unbending and uncompliable, the most necessary, firm, immu- 
table and adamantine things in the world.” And as they are 
realities thus immutable, they prove that the absolute being, in 
whom alone they have their ground of existence, is himself a 
most ‘necessary and immutable being. Thus the actual exist- 
ence of the absolute God is necessarily involved in our neces- 
re idea of him. 

ut, still farther to convince the mind, which falters and 
hesitates from the tenuity of these pure intellections, we add 
a corroborative form of the argument, in obviating the difficul- 
ties which arise. It may be thought, that this arguing from 
the idea to the reality cannot be valid, inasmuch as, 

1. It does not accord with fact. We have many ideas for 
which there are no archetypes in existence. We form the idea 
of a pheenix or a centaur, while there never were such existences. 

To this it is replied, that while it is admitted that the com- 
plex whole of such ideas never had any existing archteypes, yet 
all the elements of these complex ideas are, and must be reali- 
ties, as actually given to the mind through the senses. The 
mind cannot create a single new element; it can only combine 
old ones into new forms. Having the different elements as re- 
alities, the imagination and fancy can arrange and combine 
them into new modifications indefinitely, or limited by nothing 
but the rule of permutation of quantities. But the whole work 
of the mind is exhausted in the act of combination, and can 
never go beyond the materials given to it from existing things 
through the senses. This answers the difficulty from the sup- 
posed fact; but thisis not all. These elements, which are com- 
bined by the mind into various forms and given to it by the 
senses, are by no means invested with any of the attributes of 
necessity and universality. They are but material effects; and 
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may be conceived as annihilated, or as never having been 
caused. Their non-existence is no absurdity. But not so with 
the existence of absolute principles. Not so with the ideas of 
eternal, infinite, self-existence, etc., as elementary in the abso- 
lute idea of God. These are all necessary in their very nature, 
and are cognized as uncreated, enduring, changeless realities. 
The mind can neither create nor annihilate them. They stand 
forth independent of will or power.* 

2. As the idea and its archetype are not identical, they may 
exist independently of each other ; and thus the idea may be 
without the archetype. It cannot therefore be inferred that be- 
cause the idea is, therefore the reality is. 

To this we answer: Whether the idea and the archetype be 
identical or not depends upon the fact of the personality or im- 
personality of the intuitive cognition of ultimate truth. Does 
the mind get the ideas of these necessary truths by its own per- 
sonal action—as in the case of material objects—through the 
senses? If it does, as is assumed by Kant, then it is true, as 
above, that the idea and the archetype are not identical; but 
the archetype is a distinct existence, external to the mind, and 
the idea is the subjective cognition of the archetype by the 
mind’s own action. But if it does not, as Cousin maintains— 
and the necessary or ultimate truth is given to the mind by 
another agent, like any truth of inspiration, and thus this agent 
is emphatically “the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,’”’—then they are identical, and the idea 
is but the archetype itself, brought within the field of the mind’s 
own consciousness, by the revolving of that absolute sphere 
which is the immutable ground of all necessary truth. 





* “But it may be I still deceive myself when I say, that the 
idea I have of extension supposes an object actually existing. 
For it seems that I have ideas which do not suppose any ob- 
ject. Ihave, for example, the idea of an enchanted castle, 
though no such thing really exists. Yet, when I consider the 
difficulty still more attentively, I find there is this differ- 
ence between the idea of extension and an enchanted castle ; 
that the first being natural, i. e. independent of my will, sup- 
poses an object which is necessarily such as it represents: 
whereas the other, being artificial, supposes indeed an object, 
but it is not necessary that that object be absolutely such as 
the idea represents, because every will can add to that object 
or diminish from it as it pleases.”-—Regis. Metaphys. Lib. 1, P. 
1. cap. 3. 
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If the last position be the truth, the whole ground of the ob- 
jection, as above given, is at once annihilated, and the idea is 
not merely an inseparable existence with the archetype; but 
is itself the archetype seen in its own absolute and eternal 
ground of being. Nor would the settlement of this inquiry 
bear alone upon the point before us, but upon the establishing 
of the possibility of any and all a priori and transcendental 
cognition; and would go more directly and effectually to the 
settlement of some of the most important and fundamental 
questions of human knowledge, than perhaps any point of men- 
tal philosophy now agitated. It would meet the speculations 
of Hume, in his higher skepticism of all knowledge of a God— 
= where the clear counter speculations of Dr. Reid met both 

ume and Berkely, in their skepticism of the knowledge of an 
external world—by the affirmation of a direct and immediate 
knowledge. All conflict with the skeptic in relation to the be- 
ing of a God, or with the affirmed atheist, when followed fully 
out to its issue, will inevitably come upon the ground of this 
inquiry; and, by deciding it, we shall decide how we are to 
combat the peers of skepticism in their very heights ;—either 
with Kant, by taking the side of the personality of our rational 
cognition of ultimate and absolute truth, and then urging 
against them a faith, based upon all probabilities in its favor 
and nothing opposed to it, or with Cousin, by taking the ground 
of its impersonality or direct inspiration, and thus overwhelm- 
ing them by the conclusiveness of absolute knowledge which 
is grounded upon immutable necessity. And ae there is 
no way of annihilating, by human reason, the last refuge of the 
philosophical skeptic, but by obliging him, with the first, to 
feel the folly of standing against all probabilities, with nothing 
to support him, or, with’ the last, to feel the absurdity of stand- 
ing against the verities which are based in absolute necessity. 
Now this would be the only way to annéhilate the difficulty as 
above stated; but it may be most effectually obviated by a 
cheaper and easier effort. For admit, as the objection contem- 
plates, that the archetypes are not identical with the ideas; 
still it would by no means follow that we can have the idea 
without the archetype. The shadow is not identical with the 
substance ; but it cannot be without the substance :—the effect 
is not identical with the cause; but it cannot be without the 
cause. And thus, the idea may not be identical with the arch- 
etype ; and yet it may be true, that there can be no idea with- 
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out an archetype. Even if one can be conceived as existing 
without the other, it is the idea only which can be conceived 
to have non-existence. The mind may lose the idea, i. e. it 
may be conceived as having fallen from the mind’s conscious- 
ness; but the archetype, the absolute truth, cannot cease to be. 
If then we have the necessary idea of God, although that idea 
be not conceived as an inspiration of himself by himself, it 
would still be seen that the idea, when possessed necessarily, 
implied its antitype in his necessary being. 

3. The idea of God may be evolved from our own being, and 
can thus be no ground for a deduction that God really exists. 

This is denied as a matter of fact or possibility. The idea 
of the indefinite may be evolved from our own being, but not 
the idea of the absolute. These ideas are as distinct as any two 
the mind can possibly have. We may expand and augment, 
in imagination, the attributes which we possess, to an uncon- 
ditional extent, and thus get the idea of the indefinite, or the 
unconditionally unlimited—a progression but never a comple- 
tion. Here, however, is no idea akin to the absolute, the en- 
tire, the complete and perfect God. It is only an indefinite 
expansion of yourself, and not even an approach to the idea of 
the absolute entireness of an eternal being. If there were no 
other idea but that of an augmented finite, at the utmost it 
would be finite still, and could never give the idea which the 
mind actually has of an infinite God, in his absolute wholeness 
and entireness of being. Besides, by no indefinite expansion 
of self, can the mind possibly obtain the elements of universal- 
ity and necessity, which now inhere in the idea of all ultimate 
truths, and with which our idea of the absolute God is invested. 
This expanded self can always be conceived as being or not 
being—as now and not at another time—as never having 
been, or if as once having been, not now, or not hereafter. 
But not so with the absolutely eternal, which is universally and 
necessarily in being. 

The ground of ‘the a priori argument is then entirely un- 
touched by this objection ; for it would be a mere petitio prin- 
cipii to say, that because you can get the idea of the indefinite 
by expanding yourself in imagination, you can, therefore, get 
the necessary idea of the absolute, without its possessing a real 
being. 

4. If the real existence of God is as necessary as its idea, then 
the denial of his existence ought to appear to be as great an ab- 
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surdity as the denial of any idea of God. But evidently, this is 
not the fact. There is no atheist but must admit that he has 
the idea of God, and that it would be an absurdity to suppose 
that his idea of the eternal could ever consist with his idea of 
the annihilation of the eternal. But still he feels no such ab- 
surdity himself, nor do others in relation to it, that he denies 
the real existence of an eternal being. But this absurdity 
ought so to be felt, if the reality is as necessary as the idea. 

o this it is replied, that the absurdity is in truth as great in 
one case as in the other; but the intuition of one is not as di- 
rect and immediate as the other. The denial of the necessity 
of the most complicated demonstration in Euclid, is, in reality, 
as great an absurdity, as the denial of one of the first axioms 
in geometry. But, because the axiom is a first and immediate 
intuition to all minds, and the conclusion of a complicated pro- 
blem is a remote intuition, reached only in the process of a 
series of intuitions, the denial of the truth of the last, cannot 
appear, to ordinary minds, as absurd as the denial of the first. 
So with the existence of God. The a priori demonstration is 
reached only by a process of deductions from the necessary 
idea; and thus, while the last may be clear to all, and its de- 
nial a manifest absurdity to all, yet the steps in the demonstra- 
tion may prevent many a mind from seeing the absurdity of 
denying the conclusion. Here, then, is really nothing to mil- 
itate against the conclusion, that the necessary being of God 
follows from the necessary idea of him. And such, I think, 
may be affirmed of all the difficulties that can be presented. 
They can be obviated, and shown to be irrelevant, and thus, 
while they leave the direct argument unimpaired, they go far- 
ther, and, as they can all be obviated, they give corroboration 
to the positive proof. 

Having thus, with some care, examined the nature and 
ground of the a priori form of argument for the being of God, 
it remains to consider, 

Ill. The extent to which i can be conclusively applied in 
proof of the being of God. We would here estimate the value 
of this mode of reasoning by itself, disconnected from any other. 
We may hereafter see its great use in combination with ano- 
ther form of argument; but here we fix our eye singly and 
solely upon the pure a priori form, as applied to the proof of the 
existence of God. And we shall find that its conclusiveness 
is weakened, and the limits of its application circumscribed,— 
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not so much, and perhaps not at all, from any defect in the ar- 
gument itself,—but altogether from the weakness and incom- 
petency of the human mind to give to it the full scope and 
efficacy of its own inherent power. This difficulty of applica- 
tion will be found, 

1. In an obscure and partial apprehension of the ground on 
which the validity of the argument rests. We deem the ground 
of the argument, in apy safe and solid. And this, not 
merely in the point that a logical deduction from a necessary 
truth is conclusive, as in all mathematical reasoning, but in 
the more specific point, that necessary ideas involve the neces- 
sary existence of their archetypes, and thus, that they have 
a necessary ground of being. A necessary idea, with nothing as 
its object, ground, or archetype, is, in our view, an absurdity. 
In the divine mind, the idea must itself be the archetype or 
ground of the reality—the exemplar, from which, as evolved 
from his efficient causation, all material and spiritual forms and 
modes of existence must have their origin. But in the finite 
mind, the idea must be either an acquisition or reception, i. e. 
either taken by the mind’s own action, through some medium,— 
as in sensation,—or, given by direct display, impartation or 
inspiration to the mind’s own consciousness, from the ground 
of all being itself,—as, perhaps, in all rational intuitions of ulti- 
mate truth. But, in either case, the idea will be valid for the 
existence of its object. In the first, the verification of the 
reality of the object, from the idea, will be on the ground of 
an absolute faith—a conviction in which all probabilities meet 
with no conflicting contradictions. In the second, the verifi- 
cation will be on the ground of absolute science—a_ perceived 
necessity, immutable and ultimate. 

But, though this be the case in reality, the conclusiveness of 
it will be impaired in most minds, for this reason,—that the 
principle, which is the ground of all conviction, will be ob- 
scure in the conception, and thus be divested of the attributes 
of an axiom or first truth, clear and self-affirmed in its own 
light. Of course, any deductions must be unsatisfactory to such 
minds in exact proportion to the partial and obscure apprehen- 
sion of the principle from which they have been derived. 
Some minds, originally or by exercise, may be so acute and far- 
reaching in their intuitions, as to be able at once to perceive, 
that the problem of an exact square of the circle, is an absur- 
dity, or the fact of a perpetual motion, from material elements, 
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located in a material universe, is an impossibility. They may 
thus lay down, as first principles in their reasonings, what, to 
ordinary minds, would be a remote conclusion, found only after 
a long and labored process of demonstration. And so, in the 
use of the principle of the a priori argument for the being of 
God, it is a clear and distinct necessary truth, and thus a first 
truth in the reasoning, to some minds, and therefore all logical 
deductions are to them conclusive and convincing; but to 
most, the obscurity of the principle must forever vitiate the 
conclusiveness and validity of this form of demonstration. 

2. In the case of those, however, to whom the ground of the 
a priori argument is plain, there will be a higher difficulty. 
Their inability to take a position, where they can perceive a 
necessary idea for every divine attribute, will oblige them to 
stop short of a full demonstration. 

Eternity, immensity, necessary existence, etc., may perhaps 
be taken at once by the mind, as first truths, seen to be neces- 
sary and absolute in their own nature. The necessary existence 
of the objects or archetypes of these necessary ideas may thus, 
at once, be deduced from them. Omniscience and omnipotence 
may, perhaps, be necessary truths from omnipresence and self- 
existence ; but if they are, the’clear idea of this necessity is cer- 
tainly a much higher intuition than that of the necessary ideas 
of eternity and immensity ; and only in proportion as the neces- 
sity of the idea is clear, 1s the deduction to the necessity of the 
reality conclusive. 

The ultimate idea of right is necessaty and universal. The 
mind perceives a necessity in connection with this idea; and 
though to many minds it may be obscure, yet, to others it is as 
clear and immutable in its necessity as that of any absolute 
truth in mathematics. The necessary existence of some abso- 
lute ground of moral rectitude and perfection is thus a logical 
deduction. Now to this,it may be, that moral freedom or 
intelligent choice is a necessary. adjunct; but if it be so, it will 
demand far higher powers of intuition to see the necessary idea 
and thus infer the necessary reality of such an existence. 

So the attributes of benevolence and wisdom may have, and 
doubtless really do have, a ground of necessary being in God. 
But, aside from all effects in which God’s wisdom, skill and 
benevolence appear, it must certainly be a most difficult and 
perhaps | impossible position for either man or angel to attain, 
where, in its own absolute ground of being, it shall be .een 
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that the ideas of benevolence and wisdom are necessary ideas, 
making the real existence of absolute wisdom and benevolence 
necessary. 

It may be that there is a position where every perfection, 
natural and moral, shall be seen to be necessary, and investing 
the idea of them with as clear a necessity as in the case of eter- 
nity or immensity, but it is not too much to say that no human 
mind, while in the flesh, Aas stood in this position, or, perhaps, 
that there never will be such an attainment. Yet until that 
position is found and taken, the simple a priori argument will 
fail, from the limited powers of those who use it, to give the 
full demonstration of every attribute essential to the absolutely 
perfect God. 

3. A greater difficulty still remains—that of attaining to a 
necessary idea, so comprehensive as to include every necessary 
perfection in the existence of a necessary, absolute unity of 
being. 

A priori, it can be demonstrated that there can be but one 
eternal being, and but one omnipresent being, and but one 
self-existing being; and it may be, and probably is true, that 
there is a position where the necessity of all these attributes, 
having one common ground for their existence, is plainly and 
necessarily perceived. It is probably true that there cannot 
be an eternal being, existing separately and in a different 
ground from an omnipresent being, or an omnipresent from aself- 
existent being, and so on for every divine perfection. There 
would thus be a position for the necessary idea of the necessary 
unity of all perfection in one absolute ground of being ; and 
thus, in that position, the conclusiveness of an a priori argument 
would be full and clear. Butit is not probable that any human, 
and perhaps not probable that any angelic intellect ever occupied 
that awfully sublime position. It would be to fix the full gaze 
upon the great centre of all being and perfection, and seeing 
how every necessary truth, in full circle and sphere, hung, im- 
mutable and eternal, on that one absolute, primary, and ele- 
mentary point of all existence. 

The a priori argument therefore for the being of God is per- 
fect in its nature, and valid and conclusive in its ground of argu- 
mentation, but limited and circumscribed from the limited pow- 
ers of the human mind in its application. “ We are not strait- 
ened in” it, but we are straitened in our own powers. 

4* 





The Agony in Gethsemane. 


ARTICLE III. 


Tue Acony IN GETHSEMANE. 


Matth. 26: 36 46, Mark 14: 32—42, Luke 22: 39—48, Heb. 5: 7, 8. 
By Rev. Lewis Mayer, D. D. York, Pa. 


None of the passages above referred to contains a full history 
of our Savior’s agony : each of the three Evangelists has omitted 
some things which the others have recorded ; and all are very 
brief. The passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews is but an 
incidental notice of that mournful scene, introduced for another 
purpose ; namely, to show how Jesus was touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, being tempted like as we are, before 
he was made perfect by the things which he suffered, in order that 
he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. 

From Matthew we learn that Jesus prayed three several 
times. “ He went a little farther, and fell upon his face, and 
prayed, saying, O my Father,” etc. “He went away again 
the second time, and prayed, saying, O my Father,” etc. 

“ And he left them, and went away again, and prayed the third 
time, saying the same words.” Mark makes mention only of 
two successive acts of prayer; but indicates that he knew of a 
third, where he says: “ And he cometh the ¢hird time, and saith 
unto them, Sleep on now, and take your rest,” etc. Luke 
considers all these three acts as one prayer, inasmuch as the 
subject matter of them all was the same, and speaks as if Jesus 
had prayed once only. The three Evangelists appear to have 
had the same design; namely, to convey to their readers an 
idea of the intensity of the Lord’s distress; but they compass it 
in different ways. Luke alone notices the agony, the bloody 
sweat, and the appearance of an angel from heaven strengthen- 
ing him; Matthew and Mark alone record the change which 
appeared in his countenance and his manner, the complaint 
which he uttered of the overpowering sorrow of his soul, and 
his repetition of the same prayer. All agree that he prayed 
for the removal of what he calls this cup, and are careful to 
note, that he qualified his earnest petition by a preference of the 
Father’s will to his own. In Matthew he is made to say: 
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“ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt ;” in Mark: 
“ Nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt ;” in 
Luke: “ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” In the 
several accounts which they give of his prayer there are verbal 
differences; but the prayer is substantially the same in all. 
This difference in words shows that they were intent only on 
substantial, and not on verbal accuracy ; and that, in our inter- 
—— of them, their language must not always be closely 
ressed. 

The first two Evangelists have laid the scene of this deeply 
interesting event in a place called Gethsemane. In Luke it 1s 
at the Mount of Olives. John passes over the agony, but speaks 
of the Lord’s arrest, which immediately followed it in the same 
place, and describes it as taking place in a garden to which 
Jesus had often resorted.* From all these we learn that Geth- 
semane was a garden situated at the Mount of Olives, within a 
short distance from Jerusalem, where Jesus was accustomed 
often to spend the night with his disciples. 

The season of the year was in the full-moon, after the vernal 
equinox, which, in Judea, immediately preceded the harvest. 
The occasion of the Lord’s presence in Jerusalem was the festi- 
val of the Passover. It was the practice of Jesus to repair to 
Jerusalem with his disciples, at each of the three great festi- 
vals,—-the Passover, the Pentecost, and the feast of Tabernacles,— 
in obedience to the law of Moses, which made it the duty of 
every man in Israel to spend these sacred seasons in the hol 
city, and to join in the solemnities which were there celebrated. 
We find him also in the temple at the feast of Dedication,+ 
which was not of divine, but of human institution,—being 
appointed by Judas Maccabeus to commemorate the dedication 
of the temple after the recovering of it from the Gentiles.{ 
Upon which we may observe, by the way, that a sacred season 
which serves a pious end, though appointed only by human 
authority, may have the Lord’s approbation. 

During these festivals it was the custom of Jesus to spend the 
day within the city, and at the temple, in teaching the people, 
whose instruction in rational piety their ordinary teachers, the 
Pharisees and Scribes, had sadly neglected. In the evening he 
retired to Bethany, or to Bethphage, upon the Mount of Olives, 


* John 18: 1, 2. t+ John 10: 22, 23. 
t Josephus Antiq. B. XII. c. 7. § 6, 7. 1 Maccabees 4: 36—56. 
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or to some other place in the vicinity of the city ; but he chose, 
it seems, most frequently, to spend the night in the solitude of 
Gethsemane. Here, remote from the noise and pressure of a 
crowded city, he could enjoy, without disturbance, the commu- 
nion which he sought with his heavenly Father, and give the 
freest indulgence to the pious feelings which the recollections 
of the day inspired, in meditation and prayer. To him these 
duties came as a relief from his daily employments ; and nowhere 
does he appear to have found so much enjoyment as in solitary 
intercourse with God. Inthe morning he returned to his labors 
in the city at an early hour; and, sometimes at least, he came 
fasting and hungry, and willing to content himself with any 
thing for a meal which Providence threw in his way.* 

It was now the night in which the Jews ate the paschal 
lamb, to commemorate their deliverance from the bondage of 
Egypt, when the destroying angel passed through the fied, 
and slew the first-born of every family, but spared the dwell- 
ings which were marked with the biood of the lamb upon 
which the inmates were feasting within: an institution that 
was designed, at the same time, to prefigure a greater salva- 
tion by the intervention of a nobler blood. In the earlier part 
of this night, Jesus also ate the passover lamb with his disciples ; 
and, at the close of that solemnity, he instituted the new sacra- 
ment of the bread and wine, as a memorial of himself, and of 
his love in laying down his life for the salvation of men. It 
was here that his grief began. The traitor sat with him at 
meat, polluted with the basest ingratitude, meditating his dark 
design, yet, with bold hypocrisy, sitting among his friends. 
When Jesus beheld him, “he was troubled in spirit, and testi- 
fied and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, That one of you 
shall betray me.”+ Judas perceived that his treason was 
known, and withdrew. After his departure, Jesus, knowing 
the errand on which he went, and the manner in which he 
would return, took the bread, and brake it, and gave it to them, 
and said, “ Take, eat: this ismy body which is broken for you. 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it: for this is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many, for the remission of sins. 
This do in remembrance of me.” By this solemn act, he de- 
signed to impress upon their minds the certainty that he would 


-_-- 





* Matth, 21: 17, 18. ¢ John 13: 21. 
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die by the shedding of his blood: so certain was it, that they 
might regard the deed as though it were done: “My body,” 
said he, “zs broken; my blood is shed.” What Jesus felt 
when he uttered these words, we cannot tell; but we have no 
doubt that his heart was full, and though he maintained his 
self-possession, more than ordinary feeling was visible in his 
countenance and in all his-manner. 

His disciples did not apprehend his meaning, though his 
words were plain, because their minds were prepossessed with 
the belief “that Christ abideth forever,’”* and, consequently, 
that Jesus could not die: but they understood that he meditated 
a separation from them, that some mysterious and dreadful ca- 
tastrophe was approaching. This apprehension distressed 
them, and sorrow filled their hearts.+ It was, therefore, the 
purpose of Jesus to comfort them, and to fortify their minds 
against the coming trials: and with this design he addressed 
to them those discourses which John has preserved in the latter 
part of his gospel, and which are so full of the most precious con- 
solation to every child of God, when perplexed with doubts, or 
alarmed by fears. In these discourses, his attention appears to 
have been absorbed by the situation and wants of the disciples, 
who loved him, and who were in distress; his thoughts and his 
affections are wholly turned to them, and he speaks of himself 
only so far as their safety and their comfort demanded it: it 
is here that his heart is opened to us, and that we have a view 
of its tenderness, its compassion, and all its kind affections. 

After these addresses, when he saw that his disciples were 
composed, and were settled in the belief “that he was come 
forth from God,” he considered his work on earth as finished. 
He closed his ministry, therefore, with a most solemn, and ten- 
der, and filial prayer, in which he besought the Father to vin- 
dicate his honor as the Son of God under the dark clouds of 
reproach that were soon to cover him, and, commending to his 
care and protection those whom he would leave in the world : 
“He lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, Father, the hour 
is come: glorify thy Son, that thy Son may also glorify thee.” 
The hour is come. It was the hour of his great conflict with 
death, and hell, and all the powers of darkness: an hour that 
was fraught with infinite interests to the human race; when 
every thing depended on the manner in which he would acquit 


* John 12: 32—34. ¢ John 16: 6. 
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himself in the awful strife; when he would seem to the world, 
perhaps to angels, to sink forever; and when there was special 
need, that the Father should own him as his Son, and give evi- 
dent signs, that he was indeed the beloved one of God. This 
prayer shows, as every thing in his previous history shows, that 

esus was fully conscious of his destination, and aware of the 
fearful measure of suffering which the Father had appointed for 
him. Yet, he is calm and collected, and unmoved in his pur- 
pose to submit. There is no complaint; no wish is betrayed 
that he might be spared; all he asks for is, that his honor 
should be maintained; and this he prays for only, that he 
might also honor the Father, by the successful accomplishment 
of his purpose of mercy to save the fallen children of men: 
“ Glorify thy Son, that thy Son may also glorify thee.” 

When he had ended this prayer, he went forth with his dis- 
ciples over the brook Cedron, and entered the garden at the 
Mount of Olives, to which he was accustomed to resort, and 
where he knew that Judas Iscariot would soon come with his 
band to seek and betray him. Here a mysterious change came 
over him. The night was far advanced, the world was wrap- 
ped in sleep, and a profound silence prevailed. The moon 
shed her pale light upon the scene, and nature appeared in her 
beauty, like one that is lovely but sad. The stillness invited to 
rest, after the exhausting activity of the day ; but though the 
disciples slept, Jesus did not rest; his mind was the seat of 
oppressive thoughts, and of feelings that were unutterable ; 
and the surrounding scene was adapted only to increase his 
dejection. When he had entered into the garden he requested 
his disciples to sit there, while he went farther to pray. “ And 
he took with him Peter, and the two sons of Zebedee, and 
began to be sorrowful and very heavy. Then saith he unto 
them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death: tarry ye 
here, and watch with me. And he went a little farther, and 
fell upon his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt,” etc. 

“ My soul is exceeding sorrowful,” etc. My soul, by a com- 
mon Hebreism, is put for the personal pronoun, I. J am er- 
ceeding sorrowful unto death. . Ilegidundg éoriv i wey} pov fas 
Bavarov. Tlepidunds is from megi and Avan, surrounded with 
sorrow, wholly filled with sorrow. He was oppressed with a sor- 
row that exceeded whatever he had felt before ; a sorrow unto 
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death; a sorrow overpowering and insupportable, which, if 
not alleviated, must soon eventuate in death. His distress was 
manifest in his countenance, and in his whole demeanor: he 
began to be sore amazed and very heavy, as Mark expresses it: 
fesaro éxPauBeicOa xai adnnoveiv; which Doddridge para- 
phrases: “ He began to be in very great and visible dejection, 
amazement and anguish of mind.” 

In this deep distress he sought relief in prayer. For reasons 
which are not explained, he wished to be alone while he 
prayed, and therefore commanded the majority of his disciples 
to remain near the entrance of the garden, while he went on- 
ward a little way ; but desirous, at the same time, to have some 
of them to be witnesses of his conflict, he took with him Peter, 
and James, and John, in obedience to the law of Moses, which 
provided that by the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
matter should be established.* The same favored three were 
sole witnesses of his transfiguration, and of the resuscitation of 
the daughter of Jairus. But from these three also, he presently 
withdrew for the purpose of prayer: he went a little farther, 
according to Luke, about a stone’s cast; near enough, there- 
fore, to be seen and heard by them, yet alone. The other dis- 
ciples, who were at a greater distance, were permitted to 
indulge in sleep ; at least, no other command is mentioned as 
given to them, than that they should sit there, while he went 
to another place to pray; but these three were directed to 
watch with him, and to pray for themselves. The reason as- 
signed for this watching and praying was, that they might 
not fall into temptation. The injunction was given, theictore, 
not for his own sake, but for theirs ; he chose to be solitary in 
his conflict, and to bear his burden alone; but if they had 
watched with him, while he was agonizing in his distress, they 
would have witnessed the greatness of his sorrow, and the filial 
manner in which he demeaned himself under its pressure ; and 
his great example would have fortified them against the temp- 
tation to which they so easily gave way, when they forsook 
him and fled, and when Peter even denied him before the ser- 
vants of the high priest. The same reason would have been 
equally good for the watching and praying of all the disciples ; 
yet eight of the eleven were left at a distance, out of sight and 
hearing, and received no such command. The reason of this, 


* Deut. 17: 6. Matth. 18: 16. 
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perhaps, was, that Jesus expected less from them, than from 
these three, and did not think proper to lay upon them a com- 
mand which he had no hope that they would obey. 

His prayer was short, but fervent; full of feeling, but 
rational ; characterized by a filial trust in his heavenly Father, 
and a perfect resignation to his will: “O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” Mark’s account is: “ He prayed that, if it 
were possible, the hour might pass from him. And he said, 
Abba, Father, all things are possible to thee; take away this 
cup from me: nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.” According to Luke, his words were: “ Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine be done.” These are the different versions 
which the several Evangelists have given in Greek of the words 
spoken by the Lord, in the Syro-Chaldaic, or, as it is called in 
the New Testament and in Josephus, the Hebrew. That Jesus 
prayed in the Syro-Chaldaic appears from Mark, who gives us 
his first word—.4bba—Father, and then proceeds with his own 
translation: “ Father, all things are possible unto thee,’’ etc. 
It is manifest from their diversities, that their translations are 
not literal, but free, and were designed only to convey the 
sense, and not the words of the prayer. Neither, perhaps, has 
recorded all that Jesus said; but each has given, in his own 
way, what struck him most forcibly, and appeared to him to 
be the substance of the prayer. With regard to his posture in 
praying, Matthew says: “ He fell upon his face, and prayed ;” 
Mark: “He fell on the ground and prayed ;” Luke: “ He 
kneeled down and prayed.” The three say substantially the 
same thing: he kneeled, and, bending forward, rested his face 
upon his hands on the ground. This posture was indicative of 
the greatest earnestness, and of the deepest humiliation before 
God, and was assumed by the ancients only when they prayed 
in their greatest affliction. 

When he rose up from prayer, and came to his disciples, he 
found them asleep : and waking them, he said to Peter: “ What, 
could ye not watch with-me one hour? Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.” He was evidently affected by finding them 
asleep ; for his words indicate both surprise and regret. The 
expostulation is addressed particularly to Peter, because he had, 
more than the others, professed a most ardent devotion to Jesus, 
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and had so recently declared his readiness to lay down his life 
for him ; yet now, in his Master’s utmost need, he fell asleep, 
though one hour had not yet passed since they had entered 
the garden, and had been exhorted to watch with him. Luke 
says, they slept for sorrow. They were exhausted with grief, 
which every thing they saw was adapted to deepen; and wea- 
ried nature sought repose in sleep. When the Lord waked 
them, he saw that they were conscious of the impropriety of 
their sleeping at such a time, and cordially willing to obey his 
injunction, but wanted the power to give effect to their good 
intentions. He was touched with their sincerity, and kindly 
made their apology for them: “ The spirit, indeed, is willing, 
but the flesh is weak ;” there was a willing mind to do what 
he desired, but the material frame, in its exhausted state, was 
unable to support their good purposes. 

Having exhorted them again to watch and pray, he went 
away the second time and prayed, saying: “O my Father, if 
this cup may not pass away except I drink it, thy will be 
done.” Mark says: “ And again he went, and prayed, and 
spake the same words ;’’ that is, the same in substance; for 
they were not exactly the same as before. His repetition of the 
same prayer, shows that he had yet obtained no relief; and his 
words, as they are given by Matthew, indicate that his hope, 
that the cup would be removed, had now grown fainter. In 
his first prayer, he expressed a hope that this might be done, as 
well as a doubt whether it could; for he says: Jf it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me.” In his prayer as given by Mark, 
this hope is founded upon the divine omnipotence: “ Father, 
all things are possible to thee.”” Inasmuch as all things are 
possible to God, he conceived that this also might be possible, 
though he did not see in what ee, 4 it might be so. But in this 
second prayer he says: “O my Father, if this cup may not 
pass away except I drink it, thy will be done.” This change 
in the terms of his prayer indicates, that, though he still enter- 
tained the same hope, it was passing away from him, and the 
prospect before him was growing darker. 

Neither did this second prayer bring the relief he sought. 
He came again to his disciples, and found them relapsed into 
the sleep from which he had so lately roused them; “ for,” 
says Mark, “their eyes were heavy; neither wist they what to 
answer him.” He waked them the second time ; but finding 
them confused, and in no condition to be profitably admonished, 
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he said no more, but left them, and went away again the third 
time, and prayed, saying the.same words. This passing to 
and fro, returning to his disciples, and going again to repeat the 
same prayer is evidence of the utmost anxiety and perturba- 
tion of mind. No relief was found for him in heaven, when he 
prayed ; and no comfort was obtained from men, when he return- 
ed to the friends whom he loved. There was a hiding of the 
Father’s face ; the heavens seemed as brass, and his prayer 
appeared fruitless: the darkness thickened around him; and, 
as it grew, the perplexity and anguish of his soul increased. 
His third prayer was, therefore, like a conflict with despair. 
“ And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly, and his 
sweat was like great drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 
The Greek wot Pedufor aiuaros, may mean, not that his sweat 
was mingled with blood, but that it stood upon him, and fell to the 
ground, Tike blood, in large, clammy drops. Whitby has shown, 
in his comments on the text, that both Aristotle and Diodorus 
Siculus have mentioned bloody sweats, aivarwdy idp@ra, and 
Ovdig ideeros aipatoedovs, as things not unknown; and he re- 
marks, that he sees no reason why this might not be so great 
an agony, as to force blood from the capillary vessels to mix 
with the sweat. On the physiological question, involved in this 
inquiry, I am unable to say any thing ; but taking the words of 
Luke in their lowest sense, the fact which they state is abundant 
evidence of extreme anguish of mind. The night was cold ; 
for we find the servants and officers, soon afterwards, kindling a 
fire in the palace of the high priest to warm themselves. The 
distress must therefore have been terrible which could, in such 
a night, and in the open air, produce so copious a perspiration 
from the pores, that his sweat stood upon his face, and fell to 
the ground, in drops, like clotted blood. This was, indeed, an 
awful conflict, and tremendous must have been the temptation 
with which Jesus was assailed, and against which he was con- 
tending. 

It was, doubtless, here that an angel appeared to Jesus and 
strengthened him. Luke does not say that the disciples saw 
the angel, but that he appeared to Jesus. It seems, at first 
view, as if he meant that the angel appeared before the distress 
of Jesus had reached this extremity ; for, having mentioned the 
angel’s appearing to him and strengthening him, he adds: 
“ And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly,” etc. 
But he cannot mean that Jesus fell into this agony, and prayed 
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more earnestly now, after the angel had appeared and strength- 
ened him ; but that, when he saw the angel, and was strength- 
ened by him, he was in an agony, and was praying more ear- 
nestly than he had prayed before. This I take to be an indi- 
cation that, though Luke speaks of the prayer as one, he was 
aware that it consisted of more than one act, and had learned 
that in the several successive acts, the Lord’s distress and 
earnestness in prayer increased, until it became, at last, a 
perfect agony; and his meaning is, that, in this extremity, the 
angel was sent from heaven with the Father’s answer to his 
prayer, and brought the relief which his situation required. 
Here the question arises: What was the cause of this ago- 
nizing and overwhelming distress? Jesus himself intimates it 
in his prayer: “If it be possible, let this cup pass away from 
me.” It was the cup which the Father had appointed for him. 
But what does he mean by this cup? I can only understand 
him to mean that death which the Father had appointed that 
he should die—the death of the cross—with all the attending 
circumstances which aggravated its horror ; that scene of wo, 
which began with his arrest in the garden, and was consummated 
in his death on Calvary, Doddridge, in his Family Expositor, 
and others with him, think that he means the bitter anguish 
and distress which he was now actually suffering. But if the 
cup was the cause of that distress, it was not the distress itself. 
If, moreover, that bitter anguish and distress was a cup which 
the Father had appointed for him, it was a cup which he was 
all the while drinking, and which he drank to its dregs, while 
he prayed. But the cup, respecting which he prayed, was one 
that was then before him, which he had not yet taken up to 
drink, and which he desired, if it were possible, that the Father 
should remove. This could be no other than that scene of 
suffering upon which he was about to enter, and which began 
when Judas Iscariot appeared with his armed band. So Jesus 
himself explained his meaning, when, rebuking the forwardness 
of Peter, who had drawn his sword and smitten the servant of 
the high priest, he said: “ Put up thy sword into the sheath: 
the cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it?”* The cup, therefore, was still before him after his agony 
in the garden, and he was just then about to drink it: conse- 
quently, it could not be the anguish and distress which he had 


* John 18: 18. 
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suffered there. So also the passage in the epistle to the He- 
brews explains the meaning of his prayer: ‘“‘ Who in the days 
of his flesh offered up prayers and supplications, with strong 
crying and tears, to him that was able to deliver him from death,’ 
ete. There can be no doubt that the sacred writer has refer- 
ence, in this passage, to the scene in Gethsemane. It is from 
him we first learn that the prayers of Jesus, on that occasion, 
were uttered with strong crying and tears ; and by him we are 
informed, that the object for which he prayed was a deliver- 
ance from the impending death. It is therefore certain that this 
deep and awful distress of Jesus arose from the contemplation 
of the horrible death which was now before him. 

Jesus had long since been familiar with his destination to be 
made a sin-offering for the human race, and had looked forward 
to this hour as the appointed termination of his earthly minis- 
try. Atthe age of twelve years, he knew that he ought to be 
employed in the affairs of his heavenly Father, and was sur- 
prised that when his parents missed him in their company, as 
they returned from Jerusalem to Nazareth, they should search 
for him anywhere but in the temple: “ How is it,” said he, 


“that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?”’* In the course of his ministry, he taught 
his disciples, that he was not come to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.”’+ | He spoke 
of his submission to death as his own voluntary act, done in 
obedience to the will of the Father: “No man taketh it (my 
~ from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power 


to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment have I received of my Father.’”’{ He repeat- 
edly foretold the manner and the circumstances of his death, 
saying that he must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many things 
from the chief priests and elders and scribes, and be killed, and 
be raised again on the third day; that he would be rejected, 
delivered over to the Gentiles, spit upon, crucified, etc.§ And 
in the institution of the holy supper, he gave a most impressive 
and affecting lesson of the certainty that his body would be 
broken, and his blood shed for the remission of sins. 

When he looked forward to this destination, as the hour was 

* Luke 2: 49. + Matth. 20: 28. t John 10: 18. 

§ Mark 10: 32—34, Matth. 16: 21 17, 9—12. 20: 17, 19. 
John 12: 32, 33. 
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approaching, a chill of horror sometimes came over him, and 
found expression in external signs of distress. At one time he 
said: “Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say? 
Father, save me from this hour: but for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, @orify thy name.”* But on no occasion 
did he exhibit any very striking evidences of perplexity and 
anguish. He was usually calm and collected, and if at any 
time he gave utterance to feelings of distress and horror, he 
still preserved his self-possession,and quickly checked the — 
desire which nature put forth, to be spared from so dreadfu 

a death. In his last address to his sorrowing disciples, he 
spoke with deep feeling and solemnity, but with perfect calm- 
ness. In his prayer at the close of his ministry, nothing is 
more manifest than a meek and quiet resignation to the Father’s 
will: “Father, the hour is come: glorify thy Son, that thy 
Son also may glorify thee.’ He did not ask to be spared ; but 
that the Father should vindicate his honor from the reproach, 

so shocking to every virtuous mind, of being reckoned among 
the vilest malefactors. And, finally, he took no care to avoid 
the traitor, whose purpose he well knew, but went to the place 
where he anticipated that Judas would seek him; he went 
with a settled purpose to submit to the impending stroke ; 
and as he went, he warned his disciples again of the mournful 
catastrophe which was at hand, and was soon to scatter them 
like the flock whose shepherd is fallen. 

It is, therefore, hardly to be supposed that the near approach 
of his sufferings, awful as they were, apart from every thing else, 
could alone have wrought so great a change in the mind of 
Jesus and in his whole demeanor, as soon ‘as he had entered 
the garden. It is true, indeed, that the nearness of the wo, 
which he had hitherto viewed in its approach at some distance, 
was adapted to give a violent shock to his feelings; but the 
mind of Jesus was not easily shaken; and in this case his 
anguish and terror were too great to be explained by such a 
cause. It is manifest, therefore, that something more than the 
cross was now before him, and that he was now placed in a 
new and hitherto untried situation. I have no hesitation in 
believing that he was here put upon the trial of his obedience. 
It was the purpose of God to subject the obedience of Jesus to 
a severe ordeal, in order that, like gold tried in the furnace, it 





* John 12: a7. Compare Luke 12: 49, 50. 
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might be an act of more perfect and illustrious virtue: and for 
this end he permitted him to be assailed by the fiercest tempta- 
tion to disobey his will, and to refuse the appointed cup. In 
pursuance of this purpose, the mind of Jesus was left to pass 
under a dark cloud, his views lost their clearness, the Father’s 
will was shrouded in obscurity, the cross appeared in tenfold 
horror, and nature was left to indulge her feelings, and to put 
forth her reluctance. 

It is certain that Jesus desired, and desired most earnestly, 
that, if it were possible, and if it were the will of his heavenly 
Father, the cup should be removed, and that he put up prayers 
and supplications, with strong crying and tears, to him who 
was able to deliver him from death. It is certain, therefore, 
that the mind of Jesus was now not clear upon these points. 

It appears farther from the passage in the Hebrews, that 
there was something connected with the cross that Jesus feared. 
The words are these: “ Who, in the days of his flesh, offered 
up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and tears, to 
him who was able to deliver him from death, and was heard in 
that he feared :” Eicaxovobeig and tig éviaBetug,—literally, 
heard from the fear. This phrase I take to be a Hebraism, 
the constructio pregnans of the Hebrew verb, like that in Psalm 
22: 21: “For thou hast heard me from the horns of the uni- 
corns,”’ i. e. thou hast heard me so as to deliver me from the horns 
of the unicorns. Being heard from the fear, i.e. from the thing 
which he feared, must therefore mean, being heard so as to be 
delivered from that which he feared. He was however not 
delivered from death: “though he was a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered.”” There was, there- 
fore, something distinct from the death of the cross, but con- 
nected with it, which was the object of his fear; something 
which multiplied and enhanced the terrors of the cross, and 
was the chief cause of the strong desire he entertained to be 
saved from that death, if it were possible, and consistent with 
the will of God. 

What that was which was at this time connected, in the 
mind of Jesus, with the death of the cross, and which excited 
in him so distressing a fear, the sacred writers have not ex- 
plained, and we are, therefore, left to conjecture respecting it. 
Perhaps the following considerations may shed light upon this 
subject, if they cannot be received as a satisfactory explanation. 

Jesus knew that the salvation of the world was laid upon 
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him; that he was to be the sin-offering for the human race; 
that his death was to be the atonement for the sins of men; 
and that, in all its attending circumstances, it was to be a tre- 
mendous death. He knew that he must die, as he had lived, 
without sin, or his death could not atone for the sins of others ; 
but if the extremity of suffering should so far prevail as to pro- 
voke him into impatience and murmuring, or into a desire of 
revenge, this would be sin: and if he should sin, all would be 
lost. If Jesus knew all this, and if these thoughts had possession 
of his mind before he entered into the garden, they must have 
borne upon him with much more oppressive weight, when the 
moment had arrived in which all that he had before con- 
templated was to be realized by actual experience. If the 
thought now arose, that, though his nature was unpolluted with 
inherent depravity, it was possible that he should sin, and if 
the fear was joined with that thought, that he might be overcome 
in that heavy trial, there was, in this thought and in this fear, 
a sufficient cause to produce all that mental agony which he 
exhibited in Gethsemane ; and the same cause, superadded to 
the horrors of the cross, was sufficient to create the desire which 
he felt, that this cup should be removed. 

A pious and holy man may look calmly upon death in its 
most terrific forms, and may endure it with silent resignation, or 
even with joyous triumph; and such has been the case with 
many Jewish and Christian — But the pious and holy 
man has not a world’s salvation laid upon him ; the pious and 
holy man is not obliged to be absolutely perfect before God ; 
the pious and holy man knows, that if he sins, he has an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the 
propitiation for his sins; and not for his only, but for the sins of 
the whole world. If he is entrapped in sin by some overpow- 
ering temptation, he can still be saved by the efficacy of the 
Saviour’s death, and all the pious with him. But nothing of 
this consolation could be presented to the mind of Jesus ;—if he 
should sin, he must sink forever, and the world with him ; there 
was no other Saviour; and all that he saw before him was a 
dark abyss, eternal ruin and infinite despair. 

Here, perhaps, it will be objected, that Ido not speak of 
Jesus with becoming reverence when I suppose him capable of 
sinning ; that he was not a mere man, and that as the God- 
man he could not sin. This objection, however, notwithstand- 
ing its apparent piety, is certainly ill-founded. 
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1. It might be as well objected, that, as the God-man, Jesus 
could not hunger and thirst, could not become weary, nor fall 
asleep, could not be sore amazed and very heavy, could not 
suffer and die. 

2. If Jesus could not possibly sin, his will was not free. 
His obedience then was not voluntary obedience, and, conse- 
quently, was not virtue. He was, moreover, not constituted 
like to his brethren in all things except actual sin and sinful 
nature, nor like to the first man in his primeval integrity. His 
holy life could then be no example for us, and could afford no 
encouragement to us to imitate him; neither could the apostle 
urge upon us, as he does in the epistle to the Hebrews, that 
“we have not a high priest who cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like 
as we are, though without sin ;”’* for what would his tempta- 
tions amount to, if there was absolutely no possibility that he 
should sin ? 

3. Though, in the person of Jesus, God was manifested in 
the flesh, his union with the Godhead was not such as to change 
his humanity. The received definition of this union forbids us 
to mix and confound the two natures. If Jesus is like unto his 
brethren in all things, sin excepted, he is as really and per- 
fectly a man as he would be if there were no such union ; and 
as such he shares with us all the infirmities which are essential 
to human nature. Neither must it be supposed, that, by virtue 
of this union, the human nature was throughout the mere instru- 
ment of the divine, and thatall the agency of Jesus was the agency 
ofthe indwelling Deity ; so that Jesus did nothing whatever, and 
could do nothing, except as the Deity wrought in him. In his 
prayer he distinguishes his own will from the will of God, and ex- 
presses an apprehension that what he wished and prayed for, in 
that instance, might not be what God was willing to do: and so, 
indeed, the fact proved to be, for the cup was not removed ; 
and the apostle says: “Though he was a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffered.” The Godhead 
could act, and did act without the intervention of the man 
Jesus, and the man Jesus could act, and did act, without the 
intervention of the Godhead. It was the Deity that spoke in 
him when he taught, and that wrought in him when he per- 
formed miracles ; for this he expressly and repeatedly declared ; 


* Heb. 4: 15. 
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in all such cases as did not transcend the natural powers of a 
highly gifted and most holy man, he was left to himself, and 
acted or suffered asa man. The main design of the union of 
the Godhead with him seems to have been to confer dignity 
upon his person. It did confer upon him an infinite dignity, 
and thus imparted to all that he did and to all that he suffered, 
an infinite importance and value. But this design did not 
interfere with his free agency. He was constituted, with regard 
to his moral power, like the first man, and was fitted to take 
his place as the second Adam, and to repair the ruin which the 
first had introduced: as the first fell in his trial by transgres- 
sion, so the second overcame by obedience. Like Adam, Toni 
was subjected to a trial ; like him, he was assailed in that trial 
by a temptation: the former was tempted to eat the forbidden 
fruit; the latter to refuse submission to the death of the cross. 

The great trial of Jesus took place in Gethsemane, where 
the cup was placed before him, and his final decision was to be 
made either to drink it or not drink it. It was here that the 
temptation assailed him to spare himself, and to desire that 
God would spare him. ll the circumstances were made favor- 
able to this temptation, in order that it might exert upon him 
its utmost power: a cloud and darkness came over him; his 
view lost its wonted clearness; the will of the Father was ob- 
scured ; the horrors of the cross rose up before him in their most 
appalling forms ; his consciousness of the possibility of sinning 
awoke; the fear, that he might be overcome by such terrible 
suffering, and might sink forever, started up in his mind, and 
filled his soul with dismay and terror, and with a sorrow that 
could not be borne. It was nature in Jesus that, in these cir- 
cumstances, shrunk back from such a scene of wo, and raised 
up the desire to be saved from such a death ; and in the strength 
of these feelings was the power of the temptation to refuse the 
appointed cup. 

The deportment of Jesus under this heavy trial was inexpres- 
sibly dignified, and set forth, in a clear and beautiful light, the 
great principle of piety and virtue that held possession of his 
mind. There was no stoical pride, that hardens itself against 
nature, and refuses to bend before God or man, by confessing 
that it isin pain. While he claimed to be the Son of God, he 
gave free vent to the feelings of nature in a tender complaint 
of the deep sorrow of his soul, and in pouring out his anguish 
in tearful and repeated prayer. But he did not, according to 
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the custom of that age, rend his garments, and cast dust upon 
his head; he did not beat his breast, and utter incoherent out- 
cries. There was a calmness in the midst of his terror; all 
that he said was collected and rational, deeply imbued with 
filial reverence toward his heavenly Father, me | with kindness 
toward his disciples; and in al] his prayer, in his utmost dis- 
tress he desired only to be heard, if it were the Father’s will : 
“Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

The first principle of Jesus was, that the will of the Father 
must be done. “I came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me.”* This principle, 
was the main spring of all his acting, directing every thought 
every desire and every volition. To do his heavenly Father’s 
will was his meat and his drink :+ when weary and hungry, if an 
opportunity of this kind came in his way, he forgot the demands 
of nature, and declined the meat which was offered to him. 
Nothing appeared to him beautiful, nothing valuable, or wor- 
thy to ,* desired, if he saw not in it a conformity to the will 


of God; and nothing, therefore, appeared to him as presenting 
< motive at all to deviate from that will. 


his principle was now assailed, and its strength in the 
mind of Jesus put to a severe trial, by the sufferings which he 
was required to undergo. He was required to lay down his 
life for the salvation of sinful men, who deserved to die ; to 
submit, like a criminal, to a public execution, under the sen- 
tence of the civil judge ; to die by crucifixion—the most tortur- 
ing and most ignominious punishment to which criminals could 
be adjudged ; a punishment to which only the vilest criminals 
were condemned—to endure at the same time all the scorn and 
insult which ingenious malice could invent, or brutal wanton- 
ness inflict ; to suffer every species of maltreatment that could 
increase the pains of death, and the weight of that reproach by 
which his heart was to be broken. 

Death in its mildest form is abhorrent to nature; reproach 
and se are more painful to the virtuous mind than death. 
But such a death as that which was appointed for Jesus might 
well fill the mind with chilling horror, and call up a strong de- 
sire to be spared. This natural desire Jesus felt. It was 
strengthened by the fear which arose, that he might be driven 
by the extremity of suffering, into an act of transgression, and 


* John 6: 38. ¢ John 5: 20. 
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might thus fall, and the world with him, beyond the reach of 
hope. It was still increased by the thought, that it might be 
possible that the Father should accomplish his purpose without 
such a sacrifice, and might therefore save him from so great 
an anguish. It was farther encouraged by the obscurity and 
doubt in which the question seemed now to be, whether the 
Father really demanded this sacrifice from him. And it was 
raised to its greatest power, by the thickening of the darkness 
in which he was enveloped, and the growing distress that 
overwhelmed him. 

Here was a conflict between the principle of self-love, or, 
what is the same, the desire of happiness, and the principle 
that the will of God must be done. Jesus cherished his self- 
love as an original principle of all intelligent natures, which is 
always virtuous when it is subordinate to the love of God. 
But it did not even occur to him, that he might cherish it a 
moment in any case, where it would not be in accordance with 
the Father’s will. In his greatest agony, his prayer was still : 
“ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done.” The first pa- 
rents of our race transgressed, when their temptation was im- 


measurably less than this of Jesus, and, bY. their disobedience, 


brought sin and death upon the world. But so perfectly did 
the principle, that the Father’s will must be done, possess the 
mind of Jesus, and so invincible was its power, that even these 
temptations could not shake it. Neither the tortures of the 
cross nor its dreaded ignominy, nor all the aggravating circum- 
stances of it, nor even the apprehension that he might sink 
under the weight of his sufferings, appeared to him to furnish a 
motive to disobey. If it seemed that in obeying he must sink 
into hopeless ruin, he saw that in voluntary disobedience there 
would be a worse ruin, while the Father would be dishonored 
by it. His purpose was, that, if he perished, he would perish 
in honoring the Father by obedience. The conflict was awful : 
every muscle shook ; every nerve trembled ; the blood, perhaps, 
quitting its wonted channels, mingled with the copious, clammy 
sweat at every pore; but Jesus stood firm in his purpose, un- 
moved like the rock amidst the furiously dashing waves, in all 
the wildness of the storm, still saying, in his deepest anguish : 
“ Father, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 

It was now that an angel appeared from heaven, strength- 
ening him. Here it must be admitted to be evident, that Jesus 
was not supported in his trial by his divinity. He was tried 
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as a man; notas the God-man. When nature was exhausted 
by the fierceness of the conflict, relief was brought from hea- 
ven by the ministry of an angel ; not by the internal manifes- 
tations of the indwelling Deity. The angel, doubtless, brought 
the Father’s answer to his prayer, and strengthened him by the 
message which he delivered. The message was consolatory : 
it at once lighted up his mind and dissipated his perplexity and 
terror. The cup was not removed, but he was heard so as to 
be delivered from his fear. The dark cloud had now passed 
over, the mind of Jesus recovered its wonted clearness, the Fa- 
ther’s will was plain, and the distressing fear was no more. 
Now Jesus ceased to pray; he rose from his last prayer, calm 
and resigned, and went forth, in obedience to the Father’s will, 
and drank the cup; and from this time, he suffered whatever 
men chose to inflict, like the lamb that is led to the slaughter, 
and like the sheep that is dumb before its shearer, and openeth 
not its mouth. Had not the agony in the garden preceded, 
and had not Jesus afterwards, when another cloud was upon 
him, given vent to his feelings in the heart-rending cry: “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me,” we might suspect 
that he was not like other men, and that he felt no pain; but 
in those hours of darkness he showed that his nature was hu- 
man; and his silent submission now could only be the effect of 
his exalted virtue, which submitted without complaint or reluc- 
tance, when he saw with clearness that such was the Father’s 
will. 

This voluntary submission to the death of the cross, in obe- 
dience to the will of his heavenly Father, is that illustrious act 
of obedience by which the Son of God has saved us. Of this 
act the apostle speaks in his epistle to the Philippians, where 
he says: “ And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him,” etc.* 
This is the act of obedience, which the same apostle opposes 
to the disobedience of Adam, in his epistle to the Romans: 
“ As by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation; even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification of life. For as by one 
man’s disobedience, many were made sinners ; so by the obe- 
dience of one, shall many be made righteous.”+ By this great 


* Ch. 2: 8. ¢ Ch. 5: 18, 19. 
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act of obedience it was, that Jesus made atonement for sin, and 
repaired the ruin of the first transgression, and reopened to us 
the way to God, and made peace between heaven and earth, 
and restored to all who receive him that blissful immortality 
which was lost by the fall. 

Oh for this love, let rocks and hills 

Their lasting silence break ; 


And all harmonious human tongues 
The Savior’s praises speak. 


When Jesus had received by the angel the Father’s answer 
to his prayer, and the fearful agony was past, he came to his 
disciples the third time, and finding them again sleeping, he 
said to them: “ Sleep on now, and take your rest,” etc. This 
is according to the common English translation. But that 
Jesus did not mean that the disciples should now sleep on and 
take their rest, is evident from what he immediately adds: “ It 
is enough ; the hour is come; behold the Son of man is be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners. Rise up, let us go; lo he that 
betrayeth me is at hand.” In these words he tells them plainly 
that there was now no time for sleeping and taking rest: the 
die was cast, and they must arise and go with him. Some com- 
mentators think that Jesus said these words in a taunting way, 
meaning that, inasmuch as they would not be persuaded to watch 
with him, they should now sleep on and take their rest, if they 
could, when the enemy was at hand. But the mind of Jesus was 
not in a frame for taunting and irony: every thing in this part 
of his history indicates tenderness, meekness and love; and it 
is in accordance with such a state of his feelings, that we must 
interpret his words. I prefer, therefore, that interpretation 
which understands them interrogatively, and makes them mean : 
“Do ye now, at such a time as this, sleep on and take your 
rest?’ This is Luther’s translation: Ach, wollt ihr nun schla~ 
fen und ruhen? Ah, will ye now sleep and rest? This sense 
agrees with the connection, and is doubtless the true one. 

The words: “Arise, let us go,’? some infidel may choose to 
represent as an exhortation to flee, and a proof that Jesus wished 
to escape, and would have fled, if it"had been in his power. It 
is sufficient for an answer to this objection t o turn to the gos- 
pel of John, where we read: “ When Jesus had spoken these 
words, he went forth with his disciples over the brook Ce- 
dron, where was a garden, into which he entered, and his dis- 
ciples. And Judas also, which betrayed him, knew the place ; 
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Jor Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples. Judas 
then, having received a band of men, and officers from the chief 
priests and Pharisees, cometh thither with lanterns, and torches, 
and weapons. Jesus therefore, knowing all things that should 
come upon him, went forth and said unto them, Whom seek ye? 
They answered him, Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, 
Iam he. Assoon then as he had said unto them, I am he, 
they went backward and fell to the ground. Then asked he them 
again, Whom seek ye? And they answered, Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Jesus answered, I have told you that Iam he. If there- 
fore ye seek me, let these go their way,” etc. 

This passage is plain without a comment. We learn from 
it whither it was that Jesus meant to go, and meant that his 
disciples should go with him: it was to meet Judas with his 
band, and to deliver himself into their custody. He wished his 
disciples to go with him, that they might see that his surrender 
was voluntary, and that, though he submitted to be bound, he 
had power to protect them still. I will only remark, that, when 
the band had heard Jesus say, I am he, and had felt the power 
of that simple word in the sudden impotency which came over 
them, as they went backward and fell to the ground, they did 
not at first venture to touch him, after they had risen up again, 
but began to lay hands on his disciples; nor was it until he 
had commanded them to leave his disciples unharmed, and had 
placed himself before them the second time, with the same 
words, and they had found that they were not again smitten to 
the ground by what he said, that they dared to lay their hands 
on him. Where then is the shadow of evidence of a desire on 
the part of Jesus to escape? Every circumstance proves the 
perfect voluntariness of his submission to the sufferings which 
he endured. There was in his deportment, in that trying mo- 
ment, a dignity worthy of the Son of God. He first gave an 
illustrious proof that the power of God was with him, and then 
submitted to be bound, to be mocked and spit upon, to be con- 
demned and crucified ; and suffered it, without resistance or 
complaint, because such was the will of the Father in heaven. 

The question has also been asked: How did the evangelists 
know what occurred to Jesus in the garden, and how could 
they give the very words of his prayer, when Jesus was alone, 
and all the disciples were asleep? I shall not insist here, on 
what I have before remarked, that the evangelists have not 
given us the very words of his prayer; because that would not 
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meet the whole of the objection. My answer is: The disciples 
were not all asleep. The text says only, that Jesus found the 
disciples sleeping, but does not say he found them all sleeping. 
This language could be used if two of the three were asleep : 
and even if the word a// were used by the sacred historians, it 
would still be in accordance with the oriental usage, and with 
the popular style of these writers, to make the same exception. 
Matthew and Mark, for example, tell us that, when Jesus was 
apprehended, al/ the disciples forsook him and fled.* Yet both 
these evangelists presently afterwards say, that Peter followed 
him afar off. And in John’s gospel we read: “ And Simon 
Peter followed Jesus, and so did another disciple. That disci- 
ple was known to the high priest, and went in with Jesus into 
the palace of the high priest.”+ The word all is therefore not 
to be understood, in this instance, in its strict grammatical sense. 
So we are told by Mark and Luke, that, on the evening of his 
resurrection, Jesus appeared to the eleven, who were assembled 
together. But from John we learn that Thomas, one of the 
eleven, was not then with them.§ Consequently there were 
only ten; and the first named evangelists say the eleven, because 
that was the designation of the body of the apostles after the 
defection of Judas, and do not think it necessary to remark 
that one of the number was wanting. So also here, one of the 
three disciples may have watched with Jesus, whilst the others. 
slept. That one, we may suppose, was John, that disciple 
whom Jesus loved. He does not appear to have left his mas- 
ter’s side, as long as he was permitted to be with him, during 
his heavy trials. He leaned upon the bosom of Jesus while he 
lived, and stood by his cross when he died; and it is hardly 
probable, that his ardent affection and deep sympathy woultl 
permit him to sleep, when his beloved master was in an agony 
of distress, and desired that he should watch with him. 

If John was the only one of the disciples that saw the agony 
of Jesus, wé might expect that he would have recorded it, 
rather than the other three. This, no doubt, he would have 
done, if he had written before them. But as he wrote long 
after them, and found the record in all the three, and was satis- 
fied with what they had written, he omitted it, as he did also 
many other facts which are found in them. This I take to te 


— 





. Matth. 26: 56. Mark 14: 50. + John 18: 15. 
t Mark 16: 14. Luke 24: 33, § John 20: 24. 
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one among the internal evidences that John had seen and read 
the other three gospels, before he wrote his own, and that one 
of his objects was to supply the most important matters which 
they had omitted. Hence, we have in John the history of the 
washing of the disciples’ feet, and the last discourses of Jesus, 
and the prayer with which he closed his ministry, and several! 
facts connected with his crucifixion and his resurrection, all 
which are not in the other evangelists; but have not in him 
an account of the agony in Gethsemane. 

It may be asked again: How John, if he was awake, could 
see, at the distance of a stone’s cast, the drops of sweat, as they 
fell from Jesus, and could tell what they were like? To this I 
answer: John did not see those drops of sweat at the distance 
of a stone’s cast. The Lord’s agony seems, indeed, to have 
increased at each successive prayer ; but there was already, as 
we have seen, a deep distress and anguish from the beginning ; 
and John may have seen the drops of sweat falling from his 
face when he had returned to his disciples the second time, or 
when he was going the third time to repeat his prayer. Or, 
why may we not suppose, that during his last prayer, when 


his distress had risen to its utmost height, and before the angel 
came to his relief, John seeing him in so great an tO 
mpathy overcame him, and brought him to the place where 
esus was? If he said nothing to him, it was because Jesus 
was absorbed in his grief and his prayer, and his own feelings, 
heightened y what he witnessed there, were too strong for 


utterance. Neither could he see a possibility of contributing 
any thing on his part to sustain his beloved master under so 
great a wo: relief he saw must come from heaven, if it came 
at all; and he withdrew in silence as he had come, to mourn 
and pray alone, and to watch from a distance the issue of this 
tremendous conflict. It was then that an angel came to Jesus 
with an answer from the Father, and strengthened him ; and 
John saw that, in all this mysterious darkness, he was still the 
Son of God, the beloved of the Father, 





Three Forms of Religion. 


ARTICLE IV. 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


By Professor Henry P. Tappan, New-York. 


Re.icion embraces the proper direction and regulation of 
our whole responsible being—our thoughts, purposes, voli- 
tions, affections, words and actions—in our saleibeal to God. 
Ethics embraces the same in our relation to man. They are 
thus distinguishable, but are not in their nature separable: for 
he only can estimate aright his duty to man, who has first 
viewed himself in his relation to God ; and he, who aims faith- 
fully to obey the law in relation to man, cannot lose sight of 

i0d. 

Religion has made its appearance in our world under three 
forms. First. The religion of nature. Secondly. The religion 
of revealed law, of sacrifices, and of typical representations. 
Thirdly. The religion of grace. These three forms do indeed, 
in some degree, and under some aspects, belong to every age 
of the world; but they have each a period of peculiar and 
marked manifestation. 

The religion of nature is given first of all, in the mind of 
man,—in the perceptions of his reason, in the laws of his con- 
science, and in his moral affections. Here, he knows God, he 
knows truth and righteousness, and he knows his own immor- 
tality. In the world without—the heavens above, the earth 
beneath, the great and wide sea, the regular stepping of nature, 
the grandeur and the beauty, the sweet and pleasant influences 
pouring around in myriad streams, all that meets eye and 
ear and smell and taste and touch—the mind, preconstituted 
and prepared and richly furnished, finds an answer to itself. 
The religion, written within, has its corresponding writing 
without. The God, known within, hath his glorious manifes- 
tations without—the beauty, the majesty, the harmony and the 
benignity known in our deep thoughts, are abroad in the whole 
creation ; and we are taught that He, whose finger has written 
his great truths and his holy laws upon our minds, sits upon the 
heavens as his throne, and the earth is his footstool. 

Had man remained a pure being, this religion of nature, 
continually developing with the progressive development of 

+* 
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his being, would have been his whole religion—a rich and per- 
fect religion—bringing him nearer and nearer to God, in still 
increasing knowledge, in more beatific vision, in more free 
and childlike fellowship. There could have been nothing want 
ing to all the ends and enjoyments of religion. 

When man became a sinner, and depravity was lodged in 
his being, and perpetuated from generation to generation, then 
was first instituted the religion of revealed law, of sacrifices 
and typical representations. This religion existed under some 
form, from the sacrifice of Abel, down through the patriarchal 
ages, until its perfect institution under Moses. Its aim was 
threefold :—by an externa] annunciation to call up in the dark- 
cned conscience the great law originally written there ; to pro- 
pitiate the divine favor in temporal relations and affairs ; and 
to lead forward the eye of faith to a great propitiatory sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. 

The third form of religion—the religion of grace—was intro- 
duced by Jesus Christ. It brings in the great propitiatory sacri- 
fice which reconciles God to man; provides the = ei 
which regenerate our nature; and reveals faith, hope and 
charity. This is our religion. It is our privilege to live under 
the most glorious manifestation of God to man. Indeed we 
combine the three. The religion of nature is restored to us, 
purified and resplendent, under the benign Sun of Christianity ; 
the religion of revealed law, of sacrifices and types, is ours ; 
for we have the law, under a perfect exposition, and we have 
it again written in our hearts; and we have all that the old 
sacrifices and types shadowed forth and pointed to, in the cross 
of Christ. 

The religion of nature required for its services no visible 
ministry and no formal rites. It was the spontaneous and con- 
stant homage of the pure heart to the ever present God. 

The second form of religion, for its solemn and numerous 
rites, required a numerous and well-ordered priesthood. They 
offered the sacrifices and made the intercessions in behalf of the 

eople. The priest, as a priest, was strictly and solely a min- 
ister of the temple service. 

The prophets, through whom God gave his law—announced 
his purposes ; inculeated truth; gave his specific commands ; 
uttered his promises or his threatenings, and revealed the 
future—were a distinct class of men. The whole volume of 
the Old Testament, at least all that is didactic and prophetic, 
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was, with the exception of the books of Ezra, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, written by men who were not of the priestly order. 
Moses, Samuel, David, Solomon, Isaiah and Daniel were not 
priests. Priests were indeed called to the prophetic office, as 
in the case of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, but it was evidently a 
new and additional office. The prophetic office was the higher 
office of the two. It was special, and given only to men of 
high and extraordinary virtues. Those endowed with it were 
sent directly from God, and were admitted into a near and 
most peculiar intimacy ; God spoke with them and showed 
them the symbols of his ineffable glory. They were the great 
and inspired teachers of the world. While the priest could not 
of right be a prophet, the prophet could of _ be a priest ; 
accordingly we find Samuel and Elijah offering sacrifices. 
Before the Mosaic economy was instituted, the prophet and the 
priest were the same. Upon the introduction of this economy, 
the priesthood became a distinct class, but the prophet lost 
none of his original official capacities. A similar distinction of 
offices, whatever may have been its origin, obtained among 
the heathen. The priests served in their temples. The sybils 
served in no temples and were prophetesses. The great doctrines 
of natural religion, and systems of ethics were taught by sages 
and philosophers, led on by the force of reason, or illumined 
by some ray of inspiration which found its way to them from 
the glowing peaks of Zion. 

Now when we come down to the third form of religion, 
what offices do we find here? The priestly office ceases un- 
der Christianity to be attached to any mere human being. We 
have no more priests, because we have no more sacrifices. 
Jesus Christ was the last priest appointed of God—our great 
“ High Priest ;”? and ‘ because he continueth forever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood. Wherefore he is able also to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them. For such a high 
priest became us who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than the heavens ; who needeth 
not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for 
his own sins, and then for the people’s: for this he did once 
when he offered up himself.” Jesus Christ was both the priest 
and the sacrifice ; and he is now the intercessor in the court of 
heaven. All the preceding priests and sacrifices ended and 
were merged and fulfilled in him. 
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Romanism professes still to have priests, and consistently, 
because Romanism professes daily, in the mass, to renew the 
offering of Christ’s crucified body. But we, who believe that 
Christ, “ now once inthe end of the world hath appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself,’ know of no more 
offerings, and require no more the priestly service in the rites of 
our religion. 

The only spiritual office wherewith men are endowed under 
Christianity is that of prophet and teacher. The office is one, 
although it has two forms. 

The first form was presented only in the apostles and the 
first teachers of Christianity. Inspiration and prophetic vision 
were the distinguishing characteristics of this form. They 
were appointed to write the gospel, to determine the canon of 
the New Testament, and to constitute the Christian church. 
Their office was similar to, or rather ilentical with that of the 
prophets of the Old Testament. 

After the apostolical period the office appeared only under 
its second form. Inspiration and prophetic vision ceased, be- 
cause they had done their work, and the teacher of Christian- 
ity, the preacher of the cross of Christ alone remained. The 
first form ineluded the second ; but the second did not include 
the first: the inspired apostle and prophet was a teacher or 
preacher of the gospel; but only the first teachers were 
prophets. 

It is as a simple preacher of the gospel that the apostle 
speaks, 1. Cor. 1: 17: “Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel.” He is here holding up to view the car- 
dinal aim and characteristic of his office. The administration 
of baptism he did not deny to be proper and important—he 
practised it: but to proclaim truth, to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom of heaven—this was the grand object for which he 
was sent from kingdom to kingdom, from city to city—through 
perils manifold, and for which he counted not his life dear 
unto him. 

This office of teacher or preacher has been perpetuated in 
the church. It is an office demanded by the wants of the world. 
Without it the gospel is a “treasure hid in a field,’ and the 
world cannot be evangelized. “How can they hear without 
a preacher ?”? The last command of Christ was: “ Preach the 
gospel to every creature ;” and by the men bearing this office, 
the command is fulfilled. 
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This office receives various designations in the New Testa- 
ment. The twelve immediate followers of Christ were called 
“ apostles,’ or “the sent,’ because they were sent, or com- 
missioned of Christ, in an eminent sense. The preachers of 
the gospel, generally, are called “ presbyters ” or “ elders,” 
on account of the gravity and dignity of their office. Again, 
they are called overseers or bishops, because their duty 1s to 
watch over the church. Thus it is said—Acts 20,—that 
Paul “ sent to Ephesus and called the elders of the church,” 
and charged them: “Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers* (or bishops) to feed the church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood.’”’—They are also meta- 
phorically styled “ shepherds,” or “ pastors,” in beautiful allusion 
to the gentle, fostering and benignant character of their office. 
“‘ Servants,” or “ munisters” is another term used to char- 
acterize them. They are God’s servants, because doing his 
work. They are the servants of the church, because rendering 
to it the most sacred and important services, like Christ, who 
“came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

But is there no difference of rank among these preachers ? 
None.—* Jesus called them unto him and said: Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and 
they that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall 
not be so among you: but whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant: even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.”—This passage is decisive. 

The argument which is drawn from the constitution of the 
Jewish church in favor of different grades of ministers in the 
Christian church, fails utterly ; because the high priest, the 
"ras and the Levites are all merged, as we have seen, in Christ 

imself. Their office related to expiatory sacrifices: Christ, 


in his great and perfect expiation, was the end to which the 
all referred ; and having made this expiation once, “he taket 
away the first, that he may establish the second ;” and human 


* Greek imisxomog, Latin episcopus—literally an overseer— 
gives Saxon biscop or bisceop, and thence Eng. bishop. This 
word is generally rendered bishop in aur version. See Phil. 
1:1. 1 Tim3: 2 Tit 1:7. 
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priests can no more, with their different grades, appear in the 
Christian church, than the sacrifices “ of bulls and of goats.” 
The office of the prophet, we have seen, is the only ancient 
office which reappears ; and among the prophets there was no 
variety of grades. 

The argument that there were in the apostolical period three 
grades, namely, the apostles, the presbyters, and the dea- 
cons, is equally inapposite. To the apostles, we have shown, 
belonged only the higher form of the office of teacher or 
preacher—the inspired and strictly ee ye form. Conse- 
quently they can have no successors, only so far as they were 
simply preachers of the gospel ; and in this point of view, every 
minister is a successor of the apostles. The second grade 
contended for, that of the presbyters, who are also called 
bishops, is the one only class of preachers in the church. The 
third grade, the deacons, are not preachers at all, by virtue of 
this office ; for it plainly appears from their appointment, as 
given in Acts 6, that their duties related to the secular affairs 
and the charities of the church. Great reliance is placed upon 
Church History by those who advocate the three grades. It is 
affirmed that by appealing to this it can be shown that the 
successors of the apostles, after their day, were alone called 
bishops, and that presbyters and deacons were received as 
subordinate grades of the clergy. 

Without entering into the details of historical criticism, which 
our present limits will not admit of, let it be remembered that 
Church History is not an ultimate authority on this subject, 
even if it goes to show, which we do not grant, that these 
three grades obtained in the church in the period immediately 
subsequent to the apostles. The simplicity and purity of Christ 
were early departed from, in doctrine, through the influence of 
prevailing philosopihical systems, and the reflex influence of both 
Judaism and Paganism So likewise, in ecclesiastical polity, 
the old orders of the priesthood, so familiar to both Jew and 
Gentile, were eagerly at work to retain their substantial exist- 
tence under the new religion; and they went on, step by step, 
baptizing every successive development with Christian names, 
until a hierarchy was established, more magnificent and potent 
than the world had ever yet seen, and the seven hills of Rome 
trembled beneath the throne of the self-styled successor of St. 
Peter and Christ’s vicegerent. 

Independently of the direct evidence against the divine insti- 
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tution of the hierarchy with its three orders, we may reason 
against it from the nature of Christianity. 

First.—It does not accord with the simplicity, meekness and 
lowliness of Christianity. The history of the hierarchy is a his- 
tory of lordly bishops, archbishops, primates, cardinals and 
popes, maintaining courts in princely magnificence ; exercising 
earthly power often with absolute despotism; holding soldiers 
in pay and sending them forth to war ; commissioning or receiv- 
ing embassies, or being employed in these and other civil offices, 
so that professed ministers of Christ have appeared but as 
emperors, princes, statesmen, senators and soldiers: a history 
of synods and councils, determining doctrines and rules by 
arbitrary and absolute legislation; of fierce and bloody persecu- 
tions ; of the shutting up of the blessed light of God’s word, 
and the pouring forth of a mirky light, or rather a darkness 
visible, of legends and traditions and impracticable dogmas ; 
of enormous rituals, mysterious ceremonies, unintelligible inter- 
cessions, multifarious penances, image, and relic, and saint, 
and angel worship, indulgences and purgatories: a history of 
splendid cathedrals and palaces, of enthroning and dethroning 
kings ; of all the rampant passions of the human heart, ambi- 
tion, pride, malevolence, lust, violence and deceit ; of the glory, 
the wickedness and the vanity of the world: a history of 
manifold religious orders, Franciscans, Carmelites, Dominicans, 
Jesuits, Knights Templar, and Knights of St. John, and others 
that we cannot stop to mention ;—a history of inquisitions and 
crusades ; of celibacy and asceticism; of saints and heroes; 
of splendid and famous wars, and proud conquests. History, 
and poetry, and art, and fiction are filled with the hierarchy. 
It is a glorious golden image, written all over with attractive 
sentences and famous names and titles; but human hearts by 
myriads lie crushed beneath its feet. 

If any one doubts that all this had its origin in the destruc- 
tion of the parity of Christ’s ministers, let him reflect for a 
moment, how different the history of the Christian era would 
have been, had they all remained of equal rank, the faithful 
preachers of the gospel! Then there would have been no popes, 
cardinals, archbishops, religious orders, inquisitions, crusades, and 
mingling of the church with the state ; and hence all the other 
abuses would have had no existence. Difference of clerical 
rank has been the very element and principle of all the pomp, 
pride, contention and corruption of the nominal church. 
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What a contrast between Jesus of Nazareth, the man of sor- 
rows, the Lamb of God, with his twelve humble followers, and 
the haughty prelates in gorgeous array, who claimed, in after 
ages, to represent them! What a contrast between the little 
flock, whom he blessed under its simple primitive organization, 
and that complicated mass of orders and ceremonies which 
claimed to be the Holy Catholic Church! We cannot believe 
the first to be the germ of the last. From such a meek, lowly, 
pure and divine beginning, we cannot perceive how these vain 
dignities, this insatiate pride, these glories of the world could 
be evolved. 

We admit that there are exceptions to the picture we have 
given. Particularly in the church of England do we find 
glorious exceptions. No one can venerate more deeply than 
we do the great and good men who, whether as humble curates, 
or as archbishops of Canterbury or York, adorn her ecclesi- 
astical annals. But we distinguish between the excellence of 
the men and the ecclesiastical organization under which they 
flourished. They were so elevated in their wisdom and piety 
above all the ambition and vainglory of the world, that they 
could meet unharmed even that which they found consecrated 
in the church. But here, as well as in the Romish church, the 
distinction of church orders, of clerical rank and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction have worked their devastations. The monarch 
placed at the head of the church, the bishops holding their 
seats in the house of lords, the right of bestowing benefices 
lodged in noble and influential families, the pluralities and sine- 
cures, the careless admission of the incompetent to sacred 
orders, the tithe system, with starved curates and pampered 
prelates, are all opposed to the severe purity, the divine majesty, 
the separation from worldliness, the meekness and self-denial 
of the religion taught by Christ and his apostles and exemplified 
in their lives. aie the same element of evil is apparent. 
The minister of Christ feels the presence of an ecclesiastical 
rank and power higher than that which pertains to him as a 
simple preacher of the gospel. On the one hand, he is awed 
and controlled by a visible authority, and his attention is diverted 
from the high commission which he has received under the seal 
of the Son of Ged. On the other hand, there is a higher dig- 
nity tempting him to indulge the restlessness of ambition, and 
—* him something else to glory in, besides the cross of 
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The Episcopacy, in our country, exists under less ostentatious 
forms. It is modified by the influence of our civil and social 
institutions, and by the character of our people. It presents 
also a pure faith and a piousclergy. But even here it obviously 
contains in its very nature peculiar temptations to worldliness, 
display and personal ambition. Its services are decent and 
salemn—its prayers beautiful, affecting and appropriate. We 
differ not here materially. But in setting up its bishops over 
the presbyters, who in the New Testament form one body ; in 
making a legitimate clerical office to depend upon episcopal 
ordination, and a legitimate church organization to depend upon 
the ministrations of a clergyman episcopally ordained ; in en- 
dowing one order of men with such high and peculiar authority 
—there is a departure from the noble freedom, and the wise 
humility which so strongly characterize the Christianity of 
Christ and his Apostles. 

Secondly : The Hierarchy with its three orders is inconsist- 
ent with the charity and high aims of the gospel. 

Its character is decidedly exclusive of the claims of all 
others, to be comprehended within the church of Christ, ex- 
cept those included under its own organization. According to 
its cardinal principle, no one can be a minister of Jesus Christ, 
to preach the gospel and to administer the ordinances of his 
church, who has not received ordination from the order of 
bishops: and no body can be a church of Christ which is not 
episcopally constituted. It follows from this that the thousands 
of clergymen of other denominations with their congregations, 
although they preach the gospel faithfully, purely and effectu- 
ally; although the Holy Spirit is given and multitudes of souls 
converted ; although the fruits of Christianity abound in holy 
living and the works of beneficence ; although they are send- 
ing abroad missionaries and taking no small part in the work 
of evangelizing the nations—still they are not the ministers 
and churches of Jesus Christ! It would seem that this so called 
divinely constituted church is, after all, no special favorite ; and 
those who depart from its canons not heinously guilty,—since 
the Great Head of his church bestows gifts and graces, and 
high marks of approbation upon the dissenting body, no less 
than upon the body claiming apostolical pre-eminence. 

We appear in defence of no particular sect, but in defence 
of Christianity herself, when we resist this claim of any par- 
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ticular body to be exclusively the church. Christianity is a 
great system of truth—a great means of redemption—to en- 
lighten and save the world. She is like the sun, whose light 
no nation, nor even planet can monopolize and claim to dis- 
pense, as his particular and favorite almoner, by means of 
curiously constructed reflectors and through certain regulated 
and defined mediums; but who shines forth from his own ex- 
haustless fountains of splendor, through the wide universe, 
and warms and brightens every object that turns up to him a 
willing face, whether it be the broad disc of a revolving world, 
or a little flower by a running stream, in a far off wilderness, 
where no foot hath ever trod. Or it is like a broad, deep and 
pleasant river, rolling its waters through many provinces, and 
which no one of them all can dip up and retain and dispense to 
the others at pleasure; but of its own mighty strength, it holds 
on its way resistlessly, diffusing fertility and beauty on either 
shore, from where it first collects the mountain streams down to 
the great ocean in which it rests. Wherever the truths of 
Christianity come, whatever be the instruments, there she is, 
with all her inherent power, and her store of blessings. 
Wherever these truths are received and trusted in, and made to 
appear in a spiritual life, there she has accomplished her end. 
She has won a soul from death to life and immortality, and 
made joy in heaven. 

Thirdly: The three orders of the Hierarchy are not required 
for the offices of Christianity. The temple service required the 
high priest, the priests and the Levites. But our Great High 
Priest having finished his sacrifice and passed into the heavens 
all that remains to be done is, to “ preach the gospel to every 
creature,” accompanying it with those two beautiful and sim- 
ple ordinances, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which make up 
the whole ritual of Christianity. There is plainly here no duty 
which does not fitly belong to, and which may not be con- 
veniently performed by presbyters. And in ordaining and in- 
ducting candidates into the office of the Christian ministry, 
“the laying on of the hands of the presbytery,” whose mem- 
bers claim, likewise, to be bishops, appears as solemn and as 
suitable to the end proposed, as the imposition of the hands of 
one man claiming to belong to a higher order. 

History does not show that the churches organized under 
the Episcopate have been wiser and purer than those organized 
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under presbyters. On the contrary, the greatest corruptions 
of the church, the most violent contentions, and the most flag- 
rant abuses have appeared under the Episcopate. 

When I speak of denominations not under the Episcopate, I 
include the great body of the reformed church. In our coun- 
try, I believe, all the denominations but one, acknowledge no 
order higher than the presbyters: for although our Methodist 
brethren have their bishops, they are thus styled only in desig- 
nation of an office specially conferred upon them, and not as 
possessing a distinct and higher ministerial rank than their 
brethren. 

The blessings of the gospel, we admit, are not confined to 
those portions of the church who adhere to the primitive doc- 
trine of the parity of the ministry. But where, under the Epis- 
copate, do they more abound? Where, more justly, than 
among the mountains of Scotland and New England, is the 
song of the prophet recalled: “ How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good, that publish- 
eth salvation ; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth !” 


The apostle Paul, in a passage already quoted—1 Cor. 1: 17 
—not only points out the peculiar office of the Christian minis- 
try, namely, to preach the gospel; but he also designates the 
manner of preaching it: “Not with wisdom of words’”—and 
this thought he expands in the following verses and chapters. 
In the beginning of the second chapter he is very explicit: 
“ And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with exceliency 
of speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of 

rod. For I determined to know nothing among you save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified—and my speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.”’ 

Paul was addressing a church in a Grecian city: and in 
the Grecian cities there were schools both of the Philosophers 
and of the Rhetoricians. The “excellency of wisdom” refers 
to the former: the “ excellency of words” to the latter. Most 
of this philosophizing was vain, idle and Epicurean, as well as 
refined, subtle and attractive. The noble philosophy of Plato 
was never popular. The system of the Rhetoricians was daz- 
zling indeed, but false and hollow. They made unbounded 
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pretensions, but imposed mere artificial rules which embraced a 
flourish of declamation, without mental discipline or any genu- 
ine eloquence. Now Paul came not to amuse them with subtle 
and curious speculations, but simply to preach “ Christ and him 
crucified.”,—He came not to charm the ears of a false taste 
with wordy harangues and mellifluous intonations, but to give 
a plain message, whose simple import was so majestic and 
glorious that it defied and frowned upon the popular tricks and 
antics of oratory. And he did this “lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect;” lest the attention of his 
hearers should be diverted from the doctrines of salvation, and 
the cross of Christ fail of its great end. 

Christianity is not in any sense, or in any degree, a system 
of formal philosophy. It contains neither fables nor subtle and 
strange dogmas. It conveys truth under striking facts and 
beautiful examples. It presents truth with a living counte- 
nance, a speaking voice, a warm heart, a benevolent hand, 
and going about doing good ; “1am the way and the truth and 
the life,” says Christ. It indeed contains mysteries, but they are, 
like all the mysteries of God, sublime and glorious, and con- 
nected with rich practical benefits. There is no greater mys- 
tery to me than the sun. What is the substance of his orb ? 
What feeds his inexhaustible light and heat? What is the 
nature of light itself, and by what force is every ray carried 
directly onwards in space, travelling eternally, except it meet 
a reflecting or absorbing surface? OQ sun,I know thee not! 
thou art to me, like every other star of light, “a beauty and a 
mystery !”’ I know not what thou art; but I know that thou 
art; thou risest every morning to give me light, and settest 
every night to give me repose; thou travellest through thy 
vast circuit and bringest the pleasant succession of the seasons ; 
thou art, to me, God’s most palpable and glorious minister of 
blessings! I know not what thou art in thyself—and I may 
never ascend thy empyreal seat to gain a nearer vision—but | 
know thy benign influences and effects—I know that I cannot 
live without thee! And so likewise these orbs of moral and 
spiritual truth, which move together in the gospel system, are 
at a sublime height above my feeble vision—I see them, | 
know that they are, I experience their gracious, healing, hea- 
venly influences—they are to me “ life and immortality.” I 
believe in the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, although 
the Divine Being is to me an orb of brightness whose inteuse 
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centre I cannot penetrate. Like Moses in his vision, we see but 
the far off sweeping skirts of this glory—we fee] its vivifying 
and enriching power; and the goodness of the Lord passes 
before us. It is paternal mercy, redeeming love, ineffable con- 
solation, joy and peace—and this suffices us. 

The cross of Christ, the humiliation, the incarnation, the 
suffering and death, the heavenly high priesthood may be as 
mysterious to me, as the deep and clear fountain which bubbles 
up from the cleft in the rock, from generation to generation, 
i out its pure and sweet waters, but they are no less 

alpably a benefit, and they are a fountain of life in an infinite- 
y higher sense. Reason does not reject mysteries. Reason 
believes in mysteries upon sufficient evidence, and no evidence 
to reason is higher than the undoubted affirmation of the In- 
finite God, and the existence of benefits which can be traced 
to these mysteries alone. 

Now, when we take up the work of preaching the gospel, 
are we to make these facts and mysteries, these commands, 
warnings, exhortations and “ exceedingly precious promises” 
the mere occasions of philosophical speculations ?—are we to 


frame systems of metaphysico-theology upon them, arrogant 
and formidable? Are we to take them, by violence, as the 
vehicles of our Manicheism, Gnosticism, Peripateticism, or 
even our Platonism? Upon the cross of Christ shall we nail 
our parchment rolls, and ros the blood-stained symbol of 


salvation into a sign-post of the “excellency of” our “ wis- 
dom ?” God forbid. We are to preach the facts, mysteries, 
promises and precepts of the gospel, without the glosses of 
our philosophy—with no ambitious aim—with the simplicity, 
directness and dignified earnestness which characterized the 
Great Author of our religion and his apostles—that “if by any 
means we may save some”—a style of preaching which 
although it seem “ foolishness” to the “ disputers of this world,” 
will, to the souls seeking salvation, be “in the power and de- 
monstration of the Spirit.’’ 

I do not undervalue philosophy; I may rather be suspected 
to be one of its devotees. But I wish to preserve it in its fit- 
ting relations, and its due subordination. And if I ever under- 
take philosophical investigation, in respect to biblical truth, my 
aim shall be to disintegrate the simplicity of revelation from 
the philosophies which have been heaped upon it. When phi- 
losophies of all sorts have for ages been erecting their towers 

7* 
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of strength and naming them after the “ stronghold’ of Zion ; 
and have been inscribing Scripture texts all over their banners 
—then of necessity we may be compelled toseek out, by legit- 
imate methods, the true philosophy, which is the harmony of 
all minds as well as the principle of all God’s works ; that we 
may beat down these frowning and boastful fastnesses of error, 
and release the gospel from its long imprisonment, to go abroad 
again, as free and simple as when Paul carried its banner, ex- 
claiming, “I have determined not to know any thing among 
you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 

We have seen how the doing away of the equality of 
Christ’s ministers, and the introduction of the higher orders of 
the church, corrupted its polity, and led on those vast evils 
which blacken and sadden the pages on which are recorded 
the acts of nominal Christianity. Akin to this is the history of 
re omy Christianity. 

‘or the ministers of Christ to aim to be any thing more 
than preachers of the cross, of equal rank, and unambitious 
pastors of the flock, was one form of error. For the profess- 
ed preachers to preach any thing besides the doctrines of the 
cross—to foist into the system of truth, revealed from heaven, 
their own inventions—to know any thing besides Christ and 
him crucified, was the other great and pregnant form of error. 
They began to exist together—they co-worked together—they 
advanced together—they sustained each other, and they devas- 
tated the fields of truth, by the tares which they sowed. The 
evils which the apostle deprecated, which began to work in 
Corinth, but which he successfully opposed, and of which he 
forewarned the church in those memorable words: “ For the 
time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine ; but 
after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears ; and they shall turn away their ears from 
the truth, and shall be turned unto fables,’—these evils ap- 
peared even before the apostolical sun had set. He who has 
read the history of philosophy and church history together, 
finds no difficulty in tracing the multifarious and conflicting 
doctrines of the professors of Christianity to the schools of phi- 
losophy. He who has examined the specimens of sermonizing, 
which have come down to us from the different ages, as well 
as the theological writings in general, finds them a mixed and 
motley web, of Scripture facts and affirmations which may be 
called the golden threads, and speculative dogmas, acute or 
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crude, ingenious or monstrous, gathered from Plato or Aristotle, 
Zoroaster or Manes, from the Gnostics or the Bhudists and 
these are the threads of various and strange colors and mate- 
rials. Such are a vast proportion of the writings of the school- 
men—the subtleties of Duns Scotus, and Magnus Albertus 
Beatissimus, and a multitude of others. 

What prevailed in the days of our fathers is not extinct in 
our day. A blessed change has indeed come over the church, 
and is still in progress. But Arminianism, and Pelagianism, 
and Calvinism, and Hopkinsianism, and Antinomianism, and 
Emmonism, and Taylorism, and Coleridgeanism, and Transcen- 
dentalism, and Old and New Schoolism, and Perfectionism, and 
other isms are rife in the land. What is the origin of these 
discussions ? Whence spring these warring opinions? We 
find not their names in the gospel. Do we find all the opinions 
they represent, in the gospel? One thing is certain, that, 
in these conflicting schools, gospel truths are not at war with 
each other. Let a philosophical critic examine them, and he 
plainly discovers the opposing elements of different philoso- 
phies. Multitudes of people who have never studied philoso- 
phy and who care nothing about it, and who, if you take them 
upon the plain facts, affirmations and duties of the gospel, are 
perfectly agreed, are nevertheless divided into alienated parties, 
respecting consecrated technicalities, and the artificial precision 
of elaborate confessions. They dispute about words because 
they are old and favorite words, when they all alike have the 
older and better things. They give each other foul names upon 
verbal or philosophical differences, which are unintelligible 
alike to the unlearned, and, alas! to not a few of the learned 
disputants. 

While discussions are waxing louder and louder—me- 
thinks I hear the voice of the apostle, like a clear, harmo- 
nious trumpet, call to draw us away from the battlk—* Now I 
beseech you brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions 
among you; but that you be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment.” And how shall we 
efiect this? Let each minister bear in mind, “ Christ sent me 
to preach the gospel.”” This is my rank, this my office. I am 
to preach it—* not with wisdom of words” or “ excellency of 
wisdom and speech”—not in view of my philosophy, or in 
support of my party ; I am to preach it as it 1s given me from 
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the pure fountain of truth—and in the meekness, plainness, 
and earnestness of one endeavoring to “save a soul from death.” 
A return to the apostolical models, this, this will bring in 
the cure, and breathe upon us the balmy breath of peace. 

It is to be remarked how the apostle is continually referring 
to the “ cross of Christ,” or to“ Christ and him crucified. This 
alone he glories in—this alone he determines to know and 
preach. It is not difficult to discern the reason. The “ cross 
of Christ,” or “Christ and him crucified” presents us the sub- 
stance-of the gospel. The aim of God in sending his Son was 
not to institute a splendid hierarchy, nor to establish proud and 
learned schools of philosophy—nor even to teach the most use- 
ful sciences and arts: there was but one aim, a sublimely sim- 

le aim—*“ to seek and to save the lost.” All the divine 
institutions and arrangements are made for this end. The truths 
revealed are revealed for thisend. The ministers and agencies 
ordained, are ordained for this end. The rites and ordinances 
given, are given for this end. No part of the gospel plan is 
adapted for mere scientifical purposes, for the uses of the world 
—or for amusing or profound disquisitions ; but all is for salva- 
tion—for immortality and life. Hence he who reads, or hears, 
or professes, and enters upon the practice of, the gospel, can 
consistently do so only for this end. And so likewise he who 
preaches the gospel, or takes any measures for its dissemination, 
can lawfully have no other end in view. It is not for the cause 
of Apollos, or Paul, or Cephas, but for the cause of Christ 
alone. © could we thus take and use the gospel, it would in- 
deed be “ peace on earth, and good will towards man.” 

Look at our missionaries. Of different sects, they are still 
united in preaching the great central doctrine of the cross of 
Christ. The enemy is so numerous and active that disagree- 
ment with each other becomes treason to the common cause. 
Would we but consider it—there are the same imperative rea- 
sons for our agreement at home. 

The representation we have given of the ministerial office, 
assigning it one grade, separates it from the love of power and 
the competitions of ambition. The representation we have 
given of the manner of preaching the gospel shuts out from it 
the ambitious displays of learning, the pomp, profundity and 
brilliancy of philosophical discussion, and the studied elegan- 
cies of oratory. But is it thence an office of low grade, and 
of duties affording little scope to the human mind? There 
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could not be a greater mistake than such an inference. We 
cannot conceive of a nobler and loftier office than that of a 
prophet of God, sent to convey his messages to men. And 
next to this is the office of repeating these messages by divine 
commission likewise. Moses and the prophets, Christ and his 
apostles, and all faithful preachers of the word, in this point of 
view, form one holy and glorious fellowship. Ministers of the 
gospel are of one rank, because in the nature of the case they 
cannot be of different ranks. They are all alike consecrated to 
a duty which elevates them to a position the most sacred to 
which man can aspire. 

If the work of the ministry were one of mere toilsome bene- 
volence—a teaching of little children or of those as ignorant as 
children—an active administration of relief to the poor and 
sick and distressed, of every degree—a mere repetition of a 
few simple elements of truth, connected with the salvation of 
the soul, it would be the most honorable and desirable employ- 
ment of man—it would discipline the soul more worthily and 
effectually in all its nobler and spiritual faculties—it would 
yield in the very performance of its duties, the most substantial 
rewards of inward peace and blessedness, and would secure the 
glorious hope of the high and immortal destiny of those “who 
turn many to righteousness.” And the work of the ministry 
does embrace what is here mentioned. 

But in addition to all this, the system of truth contained in 
the Bible, and all its factsand mysteries are so rich and sublime, 
so uplifting to thought, that he, who dwells amid them, seems 
to stand in the vestibule of the presence chamber of truth, 
where he is surrounded with a divine radiance, and enjoys 
glorious and beautiful prospects, and his ears are filled with the 
whisperings and echoes of knowledges about to be revealed, 
and he is waiting in momentary expectation of the call to 
enter in, 

There is also no science or true philosophy, or genuine 
literature, which is useless to the candidate in preparation for 
the ministry, or which he may not cultivate advantageously, 
after he has entered upon it, if he but do so wisely, and use it 
by right*appropriation. The strongest and most cultivated in- 
tellect may find none of its powers or gifts useless here. It is an 
office of heavenly dignity, of heavenly employments and: of 
privileges which cannot be estimated. It is an office too of re- 
sponsibjlities whose solemnity and moment we cannot exagge- 
rate, 
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Let the reader, if he have taken upon himself this sacred 
office, pause here, and think of what is committed to him! He 
is God’s ambassador.—He is Christ’s minister —He is sent of 
the Holy Ghost—He bears the word of life——He has the cup 
of salvation in his hand.—He is laboring for the redemption of 
the soul—to persuade men to flee from the wrath to come, and 
to lay hold upon eternal life!—“ Who is sufficient for these 
things!’ From the depths of penitence and grief for his defi- 
ciencies and unworthiness—in the solemn apprehension of this 
great trust,—let him attend to the sublime charge of Paul to 
Timothy : “I charge thee, therefore, before God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing, in his kingdom; preach the word; be instant in 
season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.” 


ARTICLE V. 


Tue Breve anv its LaTeraTure. 


By Edward Robinson, D. D., Prof. of Bib. Lit., Union Theol. Sem., New-York. 


Tue following article was prepared for delivery before a 
popular audience, on an occasion,* which of course permitted 
only a very general outline of the great subject under review. 
For this reason, several of the topics, and some of them important 
ones, could be little more than barely enumerated. With this 
explanation it is now submitted to the public in this form, as 
intended to present an outline of the nature, the extent, and 
the importance of the studies embraced under the general ap- 
pellation of Biblical Literature. 

This term, in its general acceptation, and as here employed, 
embraces all those branches of learning, which bear upon the 
study, the illustration, and the interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The object of the department is to train up able and 


* The inauguration of the author as Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New-York, Jan. 20, 1841.—Eopirtor. 
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faithful interpreters of the Word of God. And as the Word 
of God is the cornerstone of all Christian Theology, so the 
study and interpretation of that Holy Word, must of right be 
regarded as the first and fundamental branch of all theological 
education. 

Upon this foundation, Scientific Theology next rears her 
superstructure of doctrines, and points out their relations and 
adapteduess to the elements of the human mind and character ; 
and then Practical Theology comes in to show how all these 
truths and doctrines may be brought home with the greatest 
power to the heart and conscience of mankind. These are the 
three great departments of Christian science,—Exegetical, Doc- 
trinal, and Practical. But as all these, again, derive life and 
vigor from the light of experience, reflected from the pages 
of history as it recounts the dealings of God with his people in 
every age, and shows how the truths of the gospel have been 
promulgated and received; and the doctrines of the church 
proposed, adopted, modified, or rejected ; so the History of the 
Church has naturally come to occupy a place as the fourth 
branch of theological science ; not less important and essential 
than the other three, to every complete system of theological 
instruction. Such, in fact, is the system upon which all Pro- 
testant Schools of Theology in our own or other lands, have 
usually been founded: first, the study and observation of the 
Scriptures ; next, the scientific arrangement and proof of the 
doctrines thence derived; and afterwards, the practice and 
application of the science with its general history. The time 
has gone by in our country, theoretically at least, when this 
order was reversed ; when the Bible was appealed to merely 
to supply an illustration for the preacher, or to furnish proof- 
texts for a system of doctrines already drawn out from the 
storehouse of human reason. 

It has ever been the glory of the Protestant Faith, that it 
has placed the Scriptures where they ought to be, above every 
human name, above every human authority. Tue Brsce 1s THE 
ONLY AND SUFFICIENT Ru.e or FarrH aNnp Practice. Such is the 
fundamental maxim upon which Protestantism has ever rested ; 
and will rest, so long as the truth of God is duly honored. In 
this maxim we have the very germ and essence of the glorious 
Reformation, whose seed was sown by Wickliffe, in the fourteenth 
century ; its rising shoots nourished by the blood of Huss and 
Jerome of Prague in the fifteenth; and its growth brought to 
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maturity and its fruit ripened in the sixteenth, ynder the vigor- 
ous training of Luther and Melancthon. What was it that 
first led Wickliffe to question the dogmas of the Romish church ? 
The study of the Bible. What led Huss and Jerome of Prague 
to cast off the authority of Rome in matters of faith, and press 
forward in the path which conducted only to martyrdom? It 
was the Bible. What gave to Luther his chief power, and 
enabled him to establish the triumphs of the Reformation on a 
sure and permanent basis? It was his version of the Bible, 
which brought divine truth into immediate contact with the 
mass of mind among the common people. It was no longer a 
human interpreter, standing between God and the people to tell 
them what the Lord had said ; but it was God himself speaking 
to the people themselves, and bringing his own truth directly 
home to their hearts. It was good seed sown in good ground ; 
it sprung up and bore good fruit ; and the spirit of the Refor- 
mation, which before had been smouldering for centuries, with 
only occasional flashes of light, now burst forth and shone with 
a steady and unquenchable splendor. Where the Scriptures 
were translated and venerated as the only and sufficient rule of 
faith and practice, there the Reformation was established; and 
the limits within which this veneration of the Bible prevailed, 
are to this day the boundaries of Protestantism. 

The maxim which we are considering, has usually been 
received as a self-evident truth throughout the Protestant world. 
Fifteen years ago, there probably could hardly have been found 
an individual bearing the Protestant name, who would have 
thought of calling it in question. But at the present day, a 
tendency has arisen in a portion of the Protestant community, 
directed primarily against certain levelling efforts to break 
down the pi power and dignity of the church—a ten- 
dency which ascribes to a portion of that church a supremacy 
which she herself has never heretofore claimed, and exalts her 
to the dignity of the church primitive and apostolic, having 
authority over the faith and consciences not only of her own 
members, but virtually of all Christendom. It results as a main 
principle directly from this tendency, and we now hear the 
doctrine warily advanced, that the Bible must be interpreted by 
the church; or, in other words, that the authority of the church 
is above that of the Bible. Thus, so far as these views shall 
become current, there is danger, that the separating wall may 
again be built up between the truth of God and the mass of 
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mankind ; that the gigantic efforts of the present time to dis- 
seminate the Bible throughout all lands, shall go for nought; 
and that a portion of the Protestant church, verging in self- 
defence to an unhappy extreme, may strive to overthrow the 
fundamental and essential principle, on which she has hitherto 
reposed, as on an immovable basis. 

But why should Protestants thus cast away the very founda- 
tion of their liberty in Christ? Why build up again a sepa- 
rating wall to divide them from the truth and love of God ? 
The Protestant maxim has in all ages been the watchword of 
Christian liberty; and the abandonment of it, the signal of 
spiritual thraldom and darkness. The manifestation of this 
principle in the Reformation, was but a return to it after a long 
night of oblivion ; it had already shone forth with equal power 
and splendor in the still greater renovation of God’s church 
under the ministry of the Redeemer himself. 

When Christ appeared on earth, “the Scribes and Pharisees 
sat in Moses’ seat,’’* and had enveloped and obscured the light 
of divine truth in the Old Testament by their traditions. Theirs 
was then the authority of the church; they had made them- 
selves the interpreters of Scripture to the people ; and on their 
dictum hung the significancy of the law and of the prophets. 
Against this assumption of authority, Jesus set his face at once 
and for ever. In one of the earliest of his public discourses, 
the Sermon on the Mount, he declares to the assembled multi- 
tude by several examples: “ Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time,” that ye should do so and so; “ but I say 
unto you,” that this authority is nought.t On another occasion 
he exclaims : “ Thus have ye made the commandment of God 
of no effect by your tradition ;” and then he proceeds to inveigh 
against them in the language of Isaiah : “ This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me. But in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.”’f In like 
manner the great apostle of the Gentiles sets at nought the 
authority of Jewish tradition: “ Why then,” he exclaims to 
the Colossians, “ as though living in the world, are ye subject 
to ordinances, after the commandments and doctrines of 
men ?’§ And again, in a strain of strong invective against 





* Matt. xxiii. 2. + Matt. v.21, seq. tf Matt. xv. 6—9. 
§ Comp. Mark vii. 6—13. | Col. ii. 20—22. 
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“ vain talkers and deceivers, especially they of the circumcision,” 
he directs Titus to “ rebuke them aacsle, that they may be 
sound in the faith, not giving heed to Jewish fables, and com- 
mandments of men, that turn from the truth.’’* 

Nor were all these declarations merely negative; serving 
only to contradict the authority of the Scribes and Pharisees 
and their traditions. It was not the object of the Saviour and 
his apostles to overthrow one mass of error in order to set up 
another in its place. They never claimed themselves to be in- 
terpreters of the Word of God to others. That Holy Word 
was free to all ; it was known and read of all men; and to it 
Christ and his apostles ever appealed, against the objections of 
the Jews, as the supreme authority, before which all human 
cavils must be dumb. Yea, even the opponents themselves 
were to be the interpreters and judges. ‘Search the Scrip- 
tures,” says our Lord, “ for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and they are they which testify of me.”+ The apostles, 
too, in their preaching, appealed always to the Scriptures, en- 
forcing the study of them upon their hearers ; and it 1s recorded 
as a trait of nobleness in the Bereans, to whom Paul and Silas 
preached the gospel, “that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
these things were so.”{ They went not to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, as the authoritative expounders of the Scriptures ; 
but searched for themselves, in the light of God’s truth and 
with the aid of his Spirit, which is ever youchsafed to those 
who seek aright. The same great principle is inculcated by 
Paul, when in addressing Timothy, he reminds him, “ that from 
a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus ;”’ and then proceeds to enforce the thought more general- 
ly and strongly : “ All Scripture is given by inspiration of God ; 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.”§ This, ac- 
cording to the apostle, is the fruit of the Scriptures to those 
who search them for themselves; and thus become rooted and 
grounded in the Christian faith. He says not one word of their 
»eing interpreted by or according to the authority of the church. 

* Tit, i, 10—14, ¢ John v. 39. t Acts xvii. 11. 
§ 2 Tim. iii. 15—17. 
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Indeed, the only occasion on record, in which the apostolic 
church, as such, exercised an authority in any way paramount 
to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, was in the final de- 
cision of the great question relative to the binding power of the 
Jewish ceremonial law upon Gentile converts. Many of the 
Jewish Christians still venerated their ritual, and believed that 
other converts should be subject to its ordinances. This 
tendency Paul labored long and vehemently to counteract, as 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel; and at length the autho- 
rity of the assembled church and elders at Jerusalem was called 
in, to determine between the opposing views. This they did ; 
not of themselves, but as the ambassadors and representatives 
of Christ, expressly acting by inspiration from on high: “For 
it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you 
no greater burden than these necessary things.”* Thus was 
abrogated in form the Jewish ceremonial law; not by the 
church acting on its own authority, but from the authority of 
Christ himself. Their decree was neither an interpretation of 
Scripture, nor a tradition claiming to be of equal weight with 
Scripture ; but it was a part and parcel of Scripture itself, rest- 
ing upon the same divine authority and sanction, and promul- 
gated under the direct influence of the same Holy Spirit. 

The main argument of the church in every age, in favor of 
its assumed authority, has been the fear lest “the unlearned 
and unstable should wrest the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion.” Such was already the complaint of Peter in respect to 
the epistles of Paul and other Scriptures ; yet he suggests no 
interposition of ecclesiastical authority to prevent such a result. 
He merely exhorts those whom he was addressing, to greater 
caution not to fall from their own steadfastness, seeing they were 
thus forewarned.t And why should more than this be neces- 
sary? Because a few of the “ unlearned and unstable” abuse 
their liberty, shall that liberty be wholly taken away from the 
steadfast and the intelligent? Far better were it for the church, 
for her ministers and her members, to instruct and enlighten 
these “unlearned and unstable,” and so bring them willingly 
to the truth ; and not at once to shut them up in the prison- 
house of human authority. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am not calling in question 
the propriety, nor even the necessity of creeds and confessions. 


* Acts xv. 28. See the whole chapter. {2 Pet. iii. 15—17. 
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I hold that every religious community has a right to prescribe 
the system of doctrines, conscientiously drawn from the Bible, 
which shall be the bond of its existence and the condition of 
membership. It follows as a matter of course, that when a 
member discards, or acts contrary to, the profession he has made, 
such a community has the right to call him to an account, and 
even to exclude him from its pale. But it does not follow, nor 
can it ever be justified, that where there is merely a conscientious 
difference of opinion in respect to Scriptural doctrine, denunci- 
ation and persecution should be let loose upon their prey, or an 
individual be injured in his good name, or deprived of civil or 
social rights and privileges. This can never be otherwise than 
wrong in itself ; directly opposed to the great and fundamen- 
tal principle of Protestantism ; and contrary to the whole spirit 
and tenor of the gospel of Christ. 

Having thus brought out to view the character and founda- 
tions of the great Protestant principle relative to the Bible, let 
us now trace it as applied to theological education. It follows 
from it, as I have already had occasion to remark, that the 
Bible must be the basis of 2ll Christian theology. Our present 


inquiry, therefore, will have for its va the various subsidiary 


branches of study, which are essential for every one who would 
aspire to the character of an able and thoroughly furnished 
interpreter of the Holy Scriptures. Let it be borne in mind 
that only of such am I here speaking ;—of interpreters who 
may understand and explain the Word of God, not merely in 
things pertaining to our duties and destiny as immortal and 
accountable beings; for on these points the Bible is so plain, 
that he who runs may read, and even in the most imperfect 
translation presents enough of divine truth to make all men 
wise unto salvation. But I speak of interpreters who may 
likewise enter into the full spirit of the Bible in all its other 
parts ; in its bearings upon the history and antiquities, not only 
of the Jews, but of the whole human race ; who may be able 
to clear up difficulties, illustrate what may seem obscure, and 
make the Scriptures in some degree as plain and simple to 
mankind now, as they were to the people to whom they were 
first addressed. 

In this last remark lies the main clue, which is to guide all 
the efforts of the interpreter. The revelation of God’s. truth 
was made originally to the Jews, a people peculiar in their lan- 
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guage, their modes of life, their laws, their manners and cus- 
toms, their habits of thought and feeling. Perhaps in all the 
civilized world it would be difficult to find a nation, presenting 
in all these particulars a stronger contrast with ourselves. Yet 
to them the Scriptures were addressed, in their own tongue, 
and with a perfect adaptation to their character and circum- 
stances. God addressed himself to them, intending to be 
understood ; and he spoke in such a way, that he was under- 
stood. He spoke to Jews in the language and manner of the 
Jews; and as one Jew understood another Jew, so they all 
understood that which God uttered to them in the same tongue. 
Now if we too would comprehend the Scriptures fully, we 
must place ourselves in the situation of the Jews; hear as they 
heard, and understand the language as they understood it ; while 
for the sense, especially of prophecy, we have the additional 
revelations of the New Testament, and the history of God’s 
rt with his church and with the world for many centuries 
ater. 

What then is requisite, to enable us as interpreters to stand 
in the position of the Jews, and at the same time grasp the 
further advantages resulting from the experience of centuries ? 
The proper answer to this question resolves itself into a variety 
of particulars, and covers the whole ground embraced by our 
present inquiry. 

I. The first requisite, which indeed lies at the basis of all 
accurate study of the Bible, is an acquaintance with the origi- 
nal tongues in which it has come down to us; the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew, with a few passages of Chaldee interspersed, 
and the New Testament in Greek. The necessity of learning 
both these languages is now universally acknowledged, wherev- 
er the importance of a thorough study of the Bible is prized ; 
and every Theological Seminary in Christendom, which makes 
provision for instruction in the Scriptures, takes them up in 
these original tongues. It would therefore be here a waste of 
time, to dwell upon the importance and necessity of a regular 
philological study of these languages ; for this is included in 
the very idea of a thorough critical knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures themselves. To think of such a knowledge of the Bible, 
to be obtained through the medium of any translation, is pre- 
posterous. The well qualified interpreter must be able himself 
to sit in judgment upon all translations, by comparing them in 
letter and in spirit with the originals, We all know how dif- 
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ficult it is to find an exact and yet spirited translation, even 
from one kindred language to anvtlies ; as from the French or the 
German into English ; but this difficulty is very greatly enhanced, 
when the version is to be from a language so totally diverse, as 
is the Hebrew, from our own or any other occidental tongue. 

Some minds are ready to admit the importance of studying 
the New Testament in the Greek original, but entertain doubts 
as to the propriety of a like study of the Old Testament in the 
Hebrew. True, the New Testament is the charter of the Chris- 
tian dispensation and of our Christian hopes ; and as such occu- 

ies a higher and more important place in its bearings on theo- 
ogical education. But it is founded upon, and presupposes, 
the existence and binding obligation of the Old Testament ; 
and neither its precepts, nor its doctrines, nor its language can 
be fully understood, without a like thorough knowledge of the 
latter. The question resolves itself into another, viz. Whether 
the Christian interpreter shall confine his studies and his acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures, simply to one portion of the Bible ; 
or extend them over the whole? If the reply be, as all 
will admit it ought to be, that he should embrace the whole 
Bible ; then the importance of an acquaintance with the He- 
brew tongue, rests upon the same grounds as the study of the 
Greek. 

Nor is an adequate study of both these tongues the labor of 
merely a few weeks, or months, or even years. They are both: 
to us dead languages, no longer yore in this form; and 
therefore no longer to be Jearned by daily intercourse with those 
to whom they are vernacular. Herein lies at once a great 
drawback in respect to time and accuracy ; and also the necess'- 
ty of a ‘pest increase of labor and minute attention. Especially 
is this the case in relation to the Hebrew ; since apparently the 

ter portion of this language itself is utterly lost. Almost 
its only remains are contained in the Bible ; uh even these are 
naturally only fragmentary. Take now any single volume 
in the English language, not larger than the Bible ; and how 
imperfect would it be as the representative of our tongue! 
The speech of common life would be almost wholly wanting ; 
and of many peculiar words, phrases, and constructions, which 
go to make our ranguage what it is, what a multitude would 
not be found? or, if found at all, would occur but a single 
time, and thus be in themselves unintelligible or anomalous. 
Just so with the Hebrew language as exhibited in the Bible ; 
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it is imperfect, and of course often obscure ; because the means 
of comparison and illustration from other parts of the language, 
are wanting. 

For this reason, the labor and difficulty of a critical knowledge 
of the Hebrew are greatly enhanced, by the necessity of appeal- 
ing to other kindred tongues, in order to supply, in an imperfect 
manner, the deficiencies arising from its incompleteness. The 
scholar who would possess this power, must make himself mas- 
ter of the Chaldee and Syriac dialects ; of the noble and wide- 
spread Arabic ; and, to some extent, also, of the Samaritan, the 
Ethiopic, and the corrupt Rabbinic. He must pursue his de- 
vious way throughout all these tongues, in search of analogies 
and correspondences, to illustrate the forms and meaning and 
construction of many Hebrew words, for which there exists no 
other testimony. To the like end, he must examine the ancient 
versions of the Old Testament, in the same and other tongues ; 
and when he has done all, he can perhaps in many cases arrive 
only at an uncertain or merely probable result. All this may 
well make out the main labor of a whole life ; and such, indeed, 
has ever been the fact in respect to the giants of Hebrew lite- 
rature, whether they lived in former days, or still adorn our own. 
The Hebrew with its kindred dialects, and the subsidiary branches 
of study necessary for its complete illustration, have sufficed to 
occupy their best hours and best years, by day and by night, 
from early youth to late old age. 

Nor is the case very dissimilar with the Greek language of 
the New Testament. This, too, is but the fragment of a pecu- 
liar dialect in the wide field of Greek philology. True, we 
have here the aid of all the branches of the classic Grecian lan- 
guage and literature, in their poetic youth, their Attic manliness 
and vigor, and their later decline. We have, too, all the re- 
sults of ancient and modern research in regard to Greek phi- 
lology ; while the idiom and character of the language are far 
more accordant than the Hebrew with our own. The Greek, 
too, in an altered form, is tothisday a spoken language. Yet all 
this neither suffices for the illustration of the idiom of the New 
Testament, nor does it supersede, even here, the necessity of an 
acquaintance with the Hebrew tongue of the earlier Scriptures. 

The language of the New Testament is the later Greek, as 
spoken by foreigners of the Hebrew stock, and applied by them 
to suljects on which it had never been employed by native Greeks. 
After the disuse of the ancient Hebrew in Palestine, and the ir- 
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ruption of western conquerors, the Jews adopted the Greek 
language from necessity; partly as a conquered people, and 
partly from the intercourse of life, of commerce, in colonies, in 
cities, founded like Alexandria and others, which were peopled 
with throngs of Jews. It was, therefore, the spoken language 
of ordinary life, which they learned; not the classic style of 
books, which has elsewhere come down to us. But they spoke 
it as foreigners, whose native tongue was the later Aramaean ; 
and it therefore could not fail to acquire upon their lips a strong 
Semitic character and coloring. When to this we add, that 
they spoke in Greek on the things of the true God, and the re- 
lations of makind to Jehovah and to a Saviour—subjects to 
which no native Greek had ever then applied his beautiful lan- 
guage, it will be obvious that an appeal merely to classic Greek 
and its philology, will not suffice for the interpreter of the New 
Testament. The Jewish-Greek idiom must be studied almost 
as an independent dialect ; and its most important illustrations 
will be derived from the idiom of the Old Testament, especially 
as exhibited in the version of the Seventy and the Apocrypha, 
and from the cotemporary writings of Philo and Josephus. 
The volumes of controversy which have been written in for- 
mer centuries, upon the character of the idiom of the New Tes- 
tament, may at the present day be safely left out of view in a 
theological education, except as matters of history. Even in 
this view, they are important chiefly as showing by what crude 
theories and slow advances, the human mind and human learn- 
ing often arrive at truth. The principle virtually laid down was, 
that as God spoke to man in Greek, he could employ only the 
most pure and perfect Greek; and therefore the idiom of the 
New Testament must be accounted as one of the purest models 
of the Greek language. It was here overlooked that God spoke 
to man only rer language of those whom he addressed ; and 
that therefore to judge of this language, we-must look to the 
character and circumstances of those who spoke it. These 
were at the time a conquered, and, in some respects, already 
an abject people; and their dialect of the Greek, in compari- 
son with the language of Greece itself, was much like the 
dialects of the Jews at the present day in modern lands, un- 
polished and corrupted by foreign words, idioms, and forms. 
Enough has been said to show, that a proper acquaintance 
with the original tongues of the Holy Scriptures, the very 
foundation of a critical study of the Word of God, is not to be 
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gained by a few slight efforts, but requires years of diligence 
and toil. It is not, indeed, to be desired, nor would it of course 
be possible, for every student in a Theological Seminary to go 
over the whole ground here pointed out; but it is incumbent 
on every such student, to be sufficiently prepared to understand 
and profit by the labors of the many and Fay minds who have 
trod this course before him, and whose efforts have been direct- 
ed to make plain the way to those who should come after 
them.* 

IJ. The power of studying the Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages having been thus acquired, it becomes important to take 
a general survey of the wide field to be cultivated, and of the 
methods and means by which the labor may be accomplished 
with the greatest facility and success. For this end, a branch 
of biblical science has sprung up within the last century in 
Germany, which has hitherto found its way slowly and with 
difficulty into the English language, and has as yet been fos- 
tered by very little original effort in that tongue. It is called 
“Introduction to the Bible,” and the object of it is, as the 
name imports, to introduce the learner to the best methods and 
means for prosecuting the study of the Scriptures. It takes the 
Bible as it is, as the Word of God; the evidences of its divine 





* It is gratifying to mark the progress of this department of 
biblical learning in the United States, since its revival five and 
twenty years ago, chiefly through the exertions of the Rev. 
Professor Stuart, of Andover. That it is not now on the de- 
cline, is apparent from the fact, that besides the six edi- 
tions of Professor Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar, and two of that 
by Professor Bush, not less than fifteen hundred copies of Dr. 
Nordheimer’s Grammar have been sold since its publication in 
1838. Of the translation of Gesenius’ Lexicon, also, published 
in the autumn of 1836, more than two thousand copies have 
been sold in this country, besides several hundreds ordered for 
England.—It may not be out of place likewise to remark, that 
England is now indebted to America for many other of her 
elementary books in the same department. Both the Hebrew 
and Greek Grammars of Professor Stuart have been repub- 
lisbed in that country, as also the translation of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Grammar. The Greek and English Lexicon of the 
New Testament, by the author of these pages, has also been 
brought out there, in three rival editions, and two abridg- 
ments. 
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origin and inspired character being left to another department 
of theology; and proceeds to point out to the student the pro- 
per topics and order of his inquiries. It thus becomes either 
General or Particular. 

The former, or General Introduction, comprises a description 
of all the various manuscripts and editions of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, and their comparative value. It enumerates 
the various ancient versions, their authors, their dates, the cir- 
cumstances of their composition, and their importance to the 
biblical student. It details the efforts which have been made 
to obtain a correct text both of the Old and New Testaments, 
the sources and character of the various readings, and the gene: 
ral principles on which such researches must be conducted. It 
touches aba: in general terms, upon the character of the lan- 
guage and style; on the history, chronology, geography, and 
antiquities, of the Jewish people. In all these branches, it 
names and characterizes the best books to be consulted. It 
gives, too, the history of the sacred volume itself; the manner 
in which it has been reverenced and studied in different ages ; 
and the various external forms and divisions in which it has 
appeared. 

Particular Introduction, on the other hand, takes up, first, the 
main portions of the Scriptures, as the historical, poetical, pro- 
phetic, or doctrinal books ; and discusses the characteristics com- 
mon to each division ; and then proceeds to treat of each particular 
book. It inquires into the time when it was written, its author, 
its subject and object, its style and manner ; and aims, in short, 
to afford all the information, which may enable the learner to 
read and understand each book and chapter of the Bible, in the 
best and most perfect manner. 

This branch of biblical study has ever appeared to me one 
of great importance ; and particularly adapted to interest the 
minds both of the learned and unlearned. Its purpose is to tell 
all that is known about the Bible as a sacred volume, and to 
point out how every one may best read and understand it. All 
this would seem to be capable of very popular application, and 
would be especially appropriate for the youth of Bible classes 
and Sabbath schools, as a means of exciting and fixing their 
attention, and leading them forward in their biblical course. 
It is, indeed, matter of surprise, that so little account has as yet 
been made of this department, both in this country and in Eng- 
land ; there having appeared in this branch, so far as 1 know, 
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not more than a single original work of importance in the 
English language; and not one of a character adapted to popu- 
lar instruction. 

Ill. After this general survey of the whole field of biblical 
study, let us now bring under review more particularly the 
several branches. Of these, one of the first in place and im- 
portance, is the Criticism of the Biblical Text, by which we are 
taught to judge of the accuracy and authenticity of the Bible 
as it has come down to us. It is well known that the text of 
the common editions of the New Testament was fixed by Eras- 
mus, on the authority of the few Greek manuscripts to which 
he had access; and that since his day, the collation of numer- 
ous other manuscripts, many of them older and better than 
those of Erasmus, has brought together a mass of various read- 
ings, differing from those of the common texi, and sometimes 
of higher authority. It is the part of Biblical Criticism to com- 
pare and sift these readings, and to determine which of them, 
by weight of evidence and authority, is entitled to a place in 
the genuine text. The same science applies, in a similar man- 
ner, to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament; in the manu- 
scripts of which, notwithstanding the vaunted care and exact- 
ness of the scribes and the Rabbins, vast numbers of like various 
readings have been found to exist. , 

The time, however, has gone by, when this accumulated 
mass of various readings, in both the Testaments, was an object 
of dread or suspicion to the learned or unlearned. The optim- 
ism of the external form of the Bible has been laid aside; and 
it is now known and felt, that in the process of transcription or 
printing, by uninspired men, the Scriptures are not less liable 
to the occurrence of slight mistakes than other books. Such 
are, for the most part, all the various readings, both of the 
Hebrew and Greek Testaments ; and it is a fact long well es- 
tablished, that not one of these affects a single article of faith 
or practice, unless in the very slightest degree. 

In this country, we have no biblical manuscripts, either 
known or yet to be brought to light. We have no vast libra- 
ries, where the dust of ages has accumulated; beneath which 
we might hope still to find treasures of antiquity. In Biblical 
Criticism we must rest satisfied with the materials collected b 
Kennicott and De Rossi, on the Old Testament, and by Mill, 
Wetstein, Griesbach, and others on the New. Still, it is in our 
power to make ourselves acquainted with the principles by 
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which they have regulated their inquiries and their decisions ; 
we have the same materials which they possessed, and can in 
some degree put the accuracy of their results to the test. Fur- 
ther than this, we are hardly called upon in this wn Fn go; 
because we cannot appeal to the ultimate sources. There is 
something in the very aspect and external appearance of a 
manuscript itself, which goes far in aiding to form a judgment 
as to its readings. Thus, if I may speak from my own feel- 
ings, the bare inspection of the controverted passage in 1 Tim. 
3: 16, “God manifest in the flesh,” in the famous Alexandrine 
MS. preserved in the British Museum, affords more decisive and 
satisfactory evidence as to the reading of that manuscript, than 
can be drawn from all the varying testimony extant upon the 
subject. 

V. Another preliminary object of attention is the branch 
now known as Biblical Hermeneutics, or the Theory and Rules 
of Interpretation, as applied to the Scriptures. The actual 
application of these rules is Interpretation itself, now often 
called Exegesis. It may at first be difficult, for one not versed 
in Biblical Literature, to perceive the necessity and importance 
of this branch of study. The principles of interpretation are 
as old as the creation ; and are instinctively impressed upon our 
nature, the moment we begin to employ language as the repre- 
sentative of thought. The child comprehends its mother; and 
the mother finds no difficulty in interpreting the prattle of her 
child. We all interpret instinctively and involuntarily, when 
any one addresses us; and the reader is even now in the full 
practice of every principle of interpretation, while he dwells 
upon these lines. 

Why then should it be necessary to draw out these principles 
into rules, and make a theory and science of what in itself is 
so practical and instinctive? We might reply, and with entire 
propriety, that it is interesting and important to bring out and 
exhibit in one general scientific view, the principles on which 
the human mind acts in this, as nso many other cases ; that 
this indeed is one of the most important aspects of the science 
of mind ; inasmuch as it respects all our intercourse with each 
other as intelligent beings. Still, the formation of rules to be 
applied to the interpretation of common discourse or of books 
on ordinary subjects, would certainly be in great part a matter 
of supererogation. Yet we find, that this science is of great 
importance in the legal profession ; where the due interpreta- 
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tion of the words of a law often requires the nicest skill and 
a train of profound reasoning. So it is m the Bible. The 
Scriptures are the Word of God, and reveal his holy law; 
they are in a language not our own, and which exists only in 
a fragmentary form. Hence the frequent necessity of applying 
all the various principles which can be brought to bear, for the 
elucidation of what might otherwise remain incomplete and 
obscure. 

But in respect to the Bible, there is another aspect in which 
the science of Hermeneutics becomes of still more definite ap- 
plication and practical importance. This is presented by the 
question so often raised: Whether, after all, the language of 
the Bible is to be interpreted and understood on the same prin- 
ciples, and in the same manner, as that of other books? .4 priori 
there would seem to be no reason why the sacred volume should 
form an exception to the general rule. God speaks to men in 
the words of men; and means either to be understood, or not to 
be understood. If the former, then his language must be receiv- 
ed and interpreted according to the innate fundamental principles 
of all human interpretation. If, on the contrary, he did not mean 
to be understood, then he has used the ordinary words of human 
language in a sense different from their ordinary and natural 
meaning ; and has spoken one thing to the ear and eye, which all 
could understand, and another thing in a more hidden sense, 
which none could understand. I speak not here, of course, of 
parables and allegories, which are common to all writings 
human or divine ; but more particularly of the poetical and pro- 
phetic parts of Scripture. 

Here, in ancient times, Jewish interpreters were accustomed 
to suspend mountains of sense upon every word and letter of 
the Hebrew text; that is to say, the words were held to mean, 
not only what they would naturally express in their ordinary 
acceptation ; but also every thing else which the fancy of the 
interpreter might choose to attribute to them. This tendency 
passed over from the Jewish Rabbins to some of the fathers in 
the early Christian church ; and has been transmitted down in 
a greater or less degree even to the present day. This is the 
double or deeper sense, of which even now we hear so much ; 
and which, as it seems to me, rests on an imperfect apprehen- 
sion of the force and character of divine truth. Besides, if 
we admit more than a single sense, except in obvious allegories 
and parables, how are we to decide upon this second meaning ; 
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which, by the very supposition, is hidden? By what rules or 
instinct are we to interpret plain and intelligible language, so 
as to bring out this deeper hidden sense? And being thus 
hidden, how are we to know, whether it is the true meaning ? 
Why may not another just as well bring out a different hidden 
sense? And how, if there be one hidden meaning, can we 
determine that there is not a second and a third and a fourth, 
all equally hidden, and just as much concealed under the plain 
language, as that which we propose? If all this be so, what 
barrier can we set up, indeed, against the interpretations of a 
Cocceius, or the dreamy reveries of a Swedenborg? 1 know 
of none. 

In short, viewing the subject under every aspect, I must hold 
that any system of interpretation, which departs from the plain 
and obvious meaning of the language of Scripture, rests upon 
a wrong foundation, and is fraught with danger to the mind 
earnestly seeking after divine truth. It converts the Word of 
God into a book of riddles; such as were not uncommon in 
ancient times ; and, more than all, it saps the fundamental! prin- 

‘ciples, which regulate our conduct as beings capable of a mu- 
tual interchange of thoughts by means of language. It makes 
God profess to speak to us in the language of man; and yet takes 
his words out from the application of the rules, by which alone 
we understand or are understood, when speaking with each 
other. 

It is on this ground, especially, that an attention to the princi- 
ples and rules of Hermeneutics, becomes of high importance to 
the biblical student. 

Thus far my remarks have had respect to the general method 
and principles of biblical study. Let us now survey, for a few 
moments, some of the more important sources, whence that 
information which must constitute the means and materials of 
the interpreter, is to be derived. . 

V. Among these, Biblical History occupies an important place. 
The Old Testament is itself the chief history of the Hebrew 
nation; for the early narrative of pth ae Me professed _his- 
torian of his people, is drawn mainly from the Bible, with the 
addition of various particulars derived from traditional and 
doubtful authority. The Pentateuch indeed is the foundation 
of all human history, as well as of the Jewish; and brings 
down the narrative of that people to the eve of their establish- 
ment in the Promised Land. Every subsequent part of the 
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Bible, whether it be history, or poetry, or prophecy, gospel or 
epistle, refers back both to the Pentateuch and to Hebrew his- 
tory in later times ; and is absolutely unintelligible without an 
acquaintance with the facts there related. Thus far, the Bible 
is its own best interpreter—the only storehouse where the facts 
are all laid up. 

But there are also in the Scriptures frequent allusions to the 
history of other nations besides the Jews. Egypt and Ethiopia, 
Persia and Assyria, Babylon and Phenicia, play no unimportant 
part upon the pages of the sacred record ; and an acquaintance 
with the facts of their history not only serves to illustrate the 
Holy Scriptures, but greatly to strengthen their authority. 
Indeed, no stronger testimony to the truth and authenticity of 
any ancient document can ever be expected or required, than 
exists in behalf of the Bible upon the walls of the vast temples 
of the Egyptian Thebes. We find there, for example, She- 
shonk, the Shishak of the Scriptures, sculptured as a colossal 
figure with his name annexed, leading up rows of Jewish cap- 
tives to present them to his god.* In this respect, the active 
spirit of the present age, in deciphering the sculptured monu- 
ments and writings of antiquity, is at the same time bringing 
out the strongest and most incontrovertible evidence, in behalf 
of the authenticity and claims of Holy Writ. And it is perhaps 
not too much to expect, that the illustrations and confirmations 
which have thus flashed upon.us from the deciphering of the 
hieroglyphic writings, are but the precursors of others, to be 
yet developed from the wedge-formed inscriptions of the ancient 
Medes and Persians. 

Not less in general importance to the interpreter, is the history 
of the Jewish people and the neighboring nations, during the in- 
terval of time between the Old Testament and the New. This 
whole period had a paramount influence in forming the character 
of the later Jews, and shaping their opinions on theological and 
moral subjects; and all these require to be well understood, in 
order to comprehend many of the allusions and much of the teach- 
ing in the New Testament, and judge of its force and adaptation to 
times, circumstances, and persons. In like manner, an acquaint- 
ance with the general history of the time of Christ and of the 
apostolic age, is absolutely essential for understanding the scope 
and foundation of their instruction and doctrines ; and the history 
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of the primitive church during the same age, serves to clear up 
much that must otherwise remain “hard to be understood,” in 
the writings of the great apostle of the Gentiles. 

VI. Intimately connected with the History of the Hebrew 
people, are their Antiquities so called, Ecclesiastical, Political, 
and Domestic. In respect to the Bible, it is perhaps an ac- 
quaintance with these, which constitutes the main and most 
‘essential qualification of the interpreter. It is this kind of 
knowledge, which, most of all, places him in the position of the 
Jews themselves; enables him to think as they thought, feel as 
they felt, judge as they judged, and understand as they under- 
stood. Indeed, allusion to these varied topics, is interwoven in 


the very texture of every page and almost every paragraph of 


the Bible. 

The Ecclesiastical Antiquities have relation to the whole con- 
stitution and ritual of the Hebrew church under the Old Testa- 
ment; to develop and establish which, as well as to sustain 


and purify them, was the primary object of a great portion of 


the Hebrew Scriptures. The New Testament indeed abrogates 
the ancient ceremonial law; but in order to know what is thus 
abrogated, we must first know what once existed; and be able 


to mark the distinction between that which, as the spirit, is of 


permanent obligation, and that which, as the letter, has been 
done away. We must learn too what came in place of these 
former institutions; and what, was the constitution imposed 
upon the Christian church, its sanctions and its ordinances. 

In the Political Antiquities of the Hebrews we are to look 
not only for a perpetual commentary and illustration of the 
sacred text; but also for the source of much that exists in 
modern legislation. The very peculiar character of a people 
governed by a theocracy; a nation of which God alone was 
king ; needs to be well understood, in order to embrace the full 
meaning of much of the Old Testament.» In the New Testa- 
ment likewise, the situation of this same people, pining under 
the galling yoke of foreign dominion ; and all the complicated 
particulars of its government and administration under a foreign 
master ; must constantly be taken into account, in order rightly 
to apprehend the language of the sacred writers. 

But that branch which comes home most of all to “our busi- 
ness and bosoms,”’ and introduces us most completely into the 
very sanctuary of Hebrew life, is their Domestic Antiquities. 
These show us their household and family arrangements, their 
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manners and customs, their business and actions, their daily life 
and walk. These serve more than all else to bring us to a 
close personal acquaintance with that remarkable people ; they 
enable us to be present with them in their houses, at their 
meals, in their affairs; to see them with their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their servants ; in their rising up and lying down; in 
their going out and coming in; in short, in every thing relating 
to the persons and employments of themselves and families. 
Without an acquaintance with all these particulars, the inter- 
preter can never be thoroughly furnished for his work. What- 
ever may be his qualifications in other respects, he can never 
enter fully into the meaning and spirit of very much of the sa- 
cred text. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that this last branch, the Domes- 
tic Antiquities of the Hebrews, is just that which has been most 
neglected. There are perhaps books enough on the Jewish ritual ; 
but I know of only a single important work in the a 
language, and that a translation, which gives any thing like a 
complete view of the domestic life and manners of this people. 

VII. It isnot necessary to dwell here on the importance of a 
knowledge of Biblical Chronology. This is perhaps the branch 
of biblical learning, which of all others has been most readily 
acknowledged, and most extensively and ably cultivated in the 
English tongue, as is testified by the distinguished names of 
Usher, Newton, and Hales. Yet, after all, the difficulties are by 
no means wholly cleared up; and many of the results as te dates, 
can be regarded only as conjectural estimates. Hardly any two 
of the chronological systems agree throughout. Even in regard 
to the times, in which the several books of the New Testament 
were written, there exists great diversity of opinion and state- 
ment. All this does not affect, however, in the slightest de- 
gree, the question of their authority; it serves only to show 
that the biblical student has before him no light task, while he 
delves in the mists of gray antiquity, in search of some faint 
traces, which may serve as landmarks in the course of times and 
seasons, 

VII. A branch of biblical study which has excited com- 
paratively little attention in English literature, and yet is one 
of great interest, is Biblical Geography: While geography in 
general, both historical and physical, has been cultivated with 
great success in England and in our own land ; while the classie 
soil of Italy and Greece, and even that of India, has been 
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traversed and described by multitudes; while we have treatises 
from the highest names on the geography of Herodotus, and 
other ancient profane writers ; the geography of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. has remained unsettled and unexplored, and even the 
physical features of the Land of Promise are to this day in a 
great measure unknown. Strange as it may appear, even the 
efforts of British science in behalf of navigation, have not been 
extended to this quarter. While even the polar regions have 
been traversed and explored; while the results of exact sur- 
veys and soundings are laid down in the latest charts of the 
Red Sea, and those of the coasts of Asia Minor and Northern 
Africa; the coasts of Syria and Palestine, that land of the ear- 
liest history and deepest interest, have never been surveyed, 
and cannot be given on any map, on the basis of astronomical 
observation or scientific measurement. As the theatre of recent 
naval war, it is to be hoped that these coasts may no longer 
thus remain a reproach to nautical science. 

Another strange fact appears in the history of biblical geogra- 
phy. I mean the circumstance, that of all the multitude of pil- 
care and travellers who have thronged the Holy Land for the 
ast five centuries, not one of them has gone thither with any refer- 
ence to the geography of the Scriptures, or made the slightest pre- 
paration to qualify himself for instituting researches, or forming 
a judgment, on subjects falling within this important depart- 
ment. At least er of the kind has appeared before the 
public. The travellers have often been acute and observing 
men; but they have never inquired, in respect to the Holy 
Land, what was already known, or what was unknown ; what 
was certain or uncertain; what was forgotten, or yet to be 
sought out. Hardly one has ever yet travelled with a sufficient 
knowledge of the Arabic language, to collect information for 
himself from the people of the land. The consequence has 
been, that travellers have mostly only listened to and reported 
the traditions and legends of the foreign monks; and no one 
has ever thought of seeking after what might yet remain among 
the common people. 

These monastic traditions began early to take root and spring 
up; and as ages rolled on, they flourished more and more luxu- 
riantly. The centuries of the crusades added to their number 
and strength ; and then, and in later times, a mass of foreign 
tradition, which had thus foisted itself upon the Holy Land, 
spread itself over Christendom, until it has come to be received 
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almost without doubt or question. Yet it frequently contradicts 
the express testimony of the Scriptures or of Josephus ; and is, 
in fact, in itself worthless, unless when supported by collateral 
evidence. In looking down through the long period that has 
followed the labors of Eusebius and Jerome, in the fourth cen- 
tury, it is interesting, though painful, to perceive, how the light 
of truth has gradually become dim, and at length often been 
quenched in darkness. It is certain, that in the long interval 
between Eusebius and the crusades, very much was forgotten 
by the church, which still continued to exist among the com- 
mon people; and in the subsequent period, the progress of 
oblivion has perhaps been hardly less rapid. Even within the 
last two centuries, so far as the convents and travellers in Pales- 
tine are concerned, I fear the cause of sacred geography can 
hardly be said to have greatly advanced. 

Yet there can be no doubt, and I speak from personal expe- 
rience, that there does exist among the native population of 
Palestine, the Arab Fellahs of the villages and hamlets, a spe- 
cies of tradition, which is destined to throw great light upon 
the ancient topography of the land. I mean the preservation 
of the ancient names of places among the common people. This 
is a truly national and native tradition; not derived in any de- 
gree from the influence of foreign convents or masters; but 
drawn in by the peasant with his mother’s milk, and deeply 
seated in the genius of the Semitic languages. Such names 
still exist in every part of Palestine ; and we ourselves, in tra- 
velling through regions both visited and unvisited, were ena- 
bled to collect many such, of which apparently there has been 
no written mention since the fourth century. 

We all recognize the benefit and importance of a knowledge 
of geography, in reading the current works of the day, and even 
the newspapers. Of how much higher importance must it then 
be, for the due understanding of the Scriptures; in which the 
physical and topographical features of the country are so dis- 
tinctly and definitely traced out, that we, like other travellers, 
found the Bible to be the best, and only accurate guide-book in 
the Holy Land. The delineation of a place or region on plans 
and maps, aids exceedingly to render definite our impressions of 
events ; but how much more distinctly and vividly do they stand 
out before the mind, when we ourselves have been present in 
the very spots and scenes. I never felt the full force and ener- 
gy of the eloquence of Paul, until I stood upon the Areopagus 
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in Athens ; nor the definiteness, and beauty, and power of the 
biblical history, until my feet had trod the courts and fields 
where God of old had dwelt; where the Saviour of the world 
had lived, and taught, and died; where patriarchs, and pro- 
phets, and holy men had walked and held converse with the 
Most High. It was with an absorbing and exciting interest, 
that we thus visited these spots; it was almost like communing 
with those holy men themselves; and served, ina high degree, 
to give us a deeper impression of the reality and vividness of 
the Scriptural narrative, and to confirm our confidence in the 
truth and power of the sacred volume. 

IX. Connected with the physical Geography of a land, is 
also its Natural History ; and allusions occur on almost every 
page of the Bible, to the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, as they exist in Palestine. Here, too, the interpreter is often 
at fault, for want of full and specific information. The animals 
of the Holy Land have never been thoroughly investigated ; nor 
its botany explored ; nor its minerals and geological structure 
scientifically examined. The leading geologist of the continent 
of Europe once remarked to me,* that he had long sought in 
vain for specimens of the limestone around the holy city; and 
the Elah or terebinth of the Hebrews, has, until recently, re- 
mained as undetermined among botanists, as the unicorn of the 
English version is still unknown to the zoologist. 

. Another important source of information for the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, and the only one which time permits me 
further to mention, may be termed the History of Interpretation. 
Under this branch I must here include the efforts and results of 
all former interpreters of the Holy Scriptures ;—a wide and fer- 
tile field, in which abundant fruit has been produced, both good 
and bad. The earliest documents of this kind are to be found 
in the literature of the Jews themselves; since the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament, the version of the Septuagint, as well 
as the history and philosophy of the Jews, are all imitations of, or 
founded upon, their inspired writings. Of the same class is the 
vast mass of tradition and direct interpretation, collected in 
the Talmuds, and the labors of the later Rabbins. Here is a 
mine never yet fully explored, which is probaby destined yet 
to yield, along with much rubbish, not a little ore, for the use of 
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the biblical interpreter. Then follow the ancient versions into va- 
rious tongues, and also the comments of the Fathers and of inter- 
preters in all subsequent ages; to whose numerous tomes we 
might almost apply the hyperbolical language of St. John, that 
“even the world itself cannot contain the books that have been 
written.” Yet amid all this mass of hterature, besides the many 
treasures of commentary, most volumes have some grains of 
wheat mingled with much chaff; and these it is the duty of the 
interpreter to seek out, and transplant to a kindlier soil, and 
cause them to grow and flourish in his Master’s field. 

XI. We have thus passed in review the main branches of 
study, which go to make up the department of Biblical Litera- 
ture, and furnish the sources and materials, from, and with 
which, the interpreter is to illustrate the Word of God. A due 
acquaintance with all these may be said to comprise his objec- 
tive qualifications; being such as are drawn from without him- 
self. As to what relates to the inner man, the disposition of 
the mind, which we may term his subjective preparation, I 
would remark, that all external aids and qualifications will be 
in vain to the interpreter, without the spirit of prayer, and of 
humble reliance on the divine assistance. Without this spirit, 
the human heart and human mind are of themselves prone to 
wander from the truth in divine things, and to set up human judg- 
ment and human authority, above the revealed will of the Most 
High. The ancient Jews clung to the letter of their law, which 
they understood better than we ; but they failed to imbibe its spirit. 
So the interpreter of Scripture, who rests merely on the support 
of human learning, will abide in the letter, while the spirit must 
ever remain beyond his comprehension. “ The natural man,” 
says St. Paul, “ receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, 
seeing they are spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual, 
judgeth all things.” The truth here propounded by the apos- 
tle, applies to the interpreter as well as to the hearer of the 
Scriptures ; and unless he can stand the trial, even ‘ though he 
might speak with the tongues of men and of angels ; though he 
might have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge ; yet without the spirit of love, he would be 
nothing,’ and his teaching become only as “ sounding brass, or 
a tinkling cymbal.” 

It may be asked, Why this spiritual frame of mind should be 
necessary for the interpretation of the Bible, more than of any 
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other book ? Wemay reply: Because it is the main object of 
the Bible to describe and to inculcate just this spirit and this 
spiritual frame ; and, therefore, if the interpreter do not possess 
it; ifhe do not know it in his own heart and experience, how 
can he appreciate and explain it, as it lies upon the pages of 
Scripture? How can he, who has no ear nor soul for music, 
sit in judgment upon the thrilling productions of the mighty 
masters of harmony? How can he, who has no taste nor tal- 
ent for mathematical science, soar with Newton and Laplace 
through the regions of unlimited space, and trace out, with 
them, the laws that bind me eee! the remotest worlds, as they 
float in the realms of ether? Just so “ the natural man receiv- 
eth not the the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolish- 
ness unto him.” He that would discern and teach the things 
of God, must himself be taught from on high. 


In reviewing the foregoing remarks and illustrations, we 
might be justly led to oncides : “ Who is sufficient for these 
things!’ Certainly no one person within the limited space of 
human life. But we are bound at all times to survey the whole 
field of our labors, that we may know where to choose our 
portion, in order to labor with effect, and direct our efforts to 
the best advantage. Various parts of the field have already 
been ably tilled by eminent scholars and servants of the Lord ; 
and we must be sufficiently prepared, to be able to enter in, 
and profit by the fruits of thetr labors. This every one of us, 
who begins a course of theological education, can do, and every 
one is bound to do. We are bound to employ our best pow- 
ers and faculties, and improve every opportunity, for acquiring 
such a knowledge of every branch of Biblical and Theological 
Study, as shall make us, first, well qualified interpreters of the 
Word of God ; and, secondly, the faithful heralds of this word 
and gospel-message to our fellow-men. » 

It is not, indeed, the object of a course of study in a Theo- 
logical Seminary, to render the pupils all at once accomplished 
scholars; but rather to sow the seed and nourish the shoot, 
which may hereafter of itself ~ up into a noble and firmly 
rooted tree. The aim is simply to impart the rudiments of a 
professional education, and to point out the proper way and 
means, and materials of study, by which the learner may here- 
after, through his own efforts, with God’s blessing, arrive at a 
higher and more important standing and influence, as a teacher 
in the church of Christ. 
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Yet I would fain hope that the time is not far distant,—and 
this hope I would desire to press upon the consideration of the 
friends and patrons of every Theological Seminary,—when the 
multifarious and important subjects embraced in the Depart- 
ment of Biblical Literature, will not be left, as now, to the teach- 
ing and direction of a single individual. One of the most es- 
sential branches, indeed, does not belong at all to a course of 
theological education, and ought not to form an object of ele- 
mentary study within the walls of such an institution. I mean 
an acquaintance with the Greek and Hebrew languages. This, 
indeed, is admitted at once in respect to the Greek; and a pre- 
vious knowledge of it is a matter of requisition in every Theo- 
logical Seminary. The Hebrew rests upon precisely the same 
grounds ; there 1s in it nothing of theology ; it is a merely phi- 
lological acquirement; yet it is not now, perhaps, demand- 
ed for admission into any seminary of our land. Still, the time 
thus spent in the study of it, is so much time taken away from 
the proper objects of such an institution; and I, for one, can 
never conscientiously cease to feel, and to press upon others, 
that a certain previous acquaintance with this language, ought 
to be made a condition of enjoying the privileges of every se- 
winary for theological education. 

The literature and interpretation of the Old Testament em- 
braces a wide and difficult range of studies, entirely distinct 
from those belonging to the New. Nor are these latter in any 
degree less extensive or difficult, though of a different charac- 
ter. Each of these clusters of science furnishes occupation 
enough for the life and labors of any individual; and this is 
known and felt wherever theological education has been fully 
carried out. In all the Theological Faculties of Europe, a sepa- 
rate department has charge of the Old Testament, and another 
of the New. The same feeling of the importance and necessi- 
ty of such an arrangement, has already introduced it into some 
of the older seminaries of our own country; and I would in- 
dulge the hope, that in due time, the example may everywhere 
be followed. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Remarks ON THE Lirerary anv Eccriesiasticat ConpbITIon oF 
ScorTLaNp. 


Tue general character of the people of Scotland is well 
known. The physical features of the country are a fit emblem 
of the robust and unyielding spirit of the population. No com- 
munity in Europe has presented a more determined opposition 
to every kind of foreign influence, especially such as has threat- 
ened to mitigate the characteristic sternness of manners, or the 
rigor of orthodoxy. In every department of study and of ac- 
tion, this strong national peculiarity has showed itself. An 
undying hold upon “Christ’s crown and covenant” nerved the 
arm and tuned the voice of the Cameronian, as he sent up from 
a hundred ravines his shout of defiance, or his psalm of thanks- 
giving. The same iron hardiness is now scaling the fortresses 
of Afighanistan and thundering against the battlements of St. 
Jean d’Acre. The Presbyterian Gener Assembly will sooner 
incur the hazard of driving from her ranks a large secession of 
her ablest champions, or her most devout presbyters, than yield 
one iota of that which, in her opinion, makes the kirk the glory 
of all lands. Even in the halls of science, there is, in many 
respects, a tenacious adherence to what the Scotchman of yore 
fondly cherished. All the ports of the country are closed 
— the importations of any Teutonic novelties, either in 
philosophy or exegesis. Parkhurst’s Lexicon still maintains its 
ascendency, and the Hebrew Testament, without the points, is 
yet the grief and annoyance of the young licentiate in theology. 
In morals and manners too, the Cai ibiiien stiffly adheres to 
the precedents of antiquity. In the temperance reformation, 
the poor, despised Irish are far in advance of their northern 
neighbors. The Scotch are men of strength to mingle strong 
drink,—equally expert in constructing systems of mental phi- 
losophy and bowls of good whiskey-punch. 

However, with all this unnecessary rigidity, with all this 
reluctance to reform what is obviously untenable and mischiev- 
ous, we still love the land of the Covenanters. A thousand 
delightful associations cluster around her glens and her moun- 
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tains. We are glad to fasten our eyes on a national character 
which is permanent, as well as pure. Honored be the country 
which has withstood the torrent of German neology and Pani- 
sian licentiousness. Cut off she indeed is from the polite cir- 
cles of London; she is removed from being a kingdom ; her 
regalia are now empty things, kept for a show; but she has, 
what is far better, the Bible and the Catechism. Her parish 
schools are worth ten thousand fading diadems, and, we had 
almost said, ten thousand Jameses and Marys, like those who 
once wore them. Honor to the people that would not bow 
down before the waxen images of Rome ; that was not terri- 
fied by the High Commission of Charles I.; that never suc- 
cumbed to the atrocious persecution inflicted by the ordained 
tools of Charles II.; and that welcomed with an outcry of joy 
the subversion of the Stuarts, and the accession of the House of 
Orange. We delight to recall the illustrious names which adorn 
the Scottish literary and ecclesiastical annals; Knox, “ who 
never feared the face of man,” and the prototype of much 
which his church and country have since been; the Erskines, 
ather and two sons, not decorated with literary honors, but 
men of holy life, of steadfast purpose, and eminently meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light; and the Livingstons, the 
Bostons, the Rutherfords, the Gillespies, the Willisons, whose 
memories wear an amaranthine freshness. In other connections, 
we might enumerate two of the great triumvirate of British his- 
torians ; and four or five honored and never-dying names in 
intellectual science ; and two or three of the children of sweet- 
est song, who have given an immortality, throughout the civil- 
ized world, alike to obscure tradition, to local scenery, to 
uncouth metres and a barbarian accent. Genius, pouring itself 
out on the soil where it was nurtured, and hiding itself in 
scenes and stories exclusively national, has won a more lasting 
fame than genius employed in writing the history of continents, 
or speculating profoundly on the universal nature of man. 
Adam Smith created, not an era in political science, but politi- 
cal science itself; still, great as are his merits, the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night will outlive the Wealth of Nations. The phi- 
losopher speaks coldly to the practical understanding ; the 
plough-boy poet addresses the heart of man in all the stages of 
its development. 

We now proceed to inquire, What are the prominent causes 
of these marked peculiarities in Scottish character? To what 
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are we to attribute the boldness, the strength, the intelligence, 
the decided reputation for virtue and moral power, which have, 
for centuries, distinguished the inhabitants of North Britain ? 
In the facts and considerations, which we shall adduce as an 
answer to these interrogatories, we shall accomplish the main 
purpose of the present essay. 

In the first place, the climate, and the physical features of 
the country have, unquestionably, exerted an important influ- 
ence. Scotchmen, if they should live at the sources of the 
Indus, would be Affghans; if-in the fastnesses of Circassia, 
Koords, sleeping under the black tent, or waylaying the luck- 
less traveller; or, if on the Green Mountains of New England, 
independent Christian yeomanry. Mountains and floods, mists, 
roaring torrents, silver lakes, precipitous crags, the unceasing 
dash of the ocean, beating on the hard rocks,—all such things 
become the elements, or the occasions of intellectual and moral 
power. They act, inevitably, on the hearts and the minds of 
the beings who are conversant with their sublime and beautiful 
phenomena. Who could sail, as Sir Walter Scott did, around 
the waters that wash three sides of the country, and not receive 
permanent impressions? Even Dr. Johnson, phlegmatic as he 
was, and a cordial hater of all Scotchmen, except his obsequious 
biographer, revealed something like poetic enthusiasm, when he 
journied to the home of St. Columba. This influence of mate- 
rial objects is not inconsiderable in any circumstances. The 
Arab, in his boundless desert of sand, is linked in affection to 
the few and the burning objects with which he every day 
meets. The dazzling column of sand reminds him of his dear 
birth-place, and of the long succession of Sheikhs, who have 
come in and gone out before his tribe. How much greater 
must be the effect of natural objects in a northern and moun- 
tainous region, especially if these objects be associated with 
stirring events in the national history! Here was the glen, 
that sheltered William Wallace from his foes. There stood a 
hut, in which the outlawed Bruce found an asylum. Deep in 
that cavern, where the crystal water bubbles up, the Covenant- 
er’s infant was baptized, and on that little knoll the aged elder 
was gathered, not to his fathers, but to his final rest. In that 
narrow vale, how often has the death of Jesus been remember- 
ed, when his disciples met in trembling and fear, or in joyful 
rg over some great deliverance! The pious Scotch- 
man, like the wanderer to Padan-Aram, comes to holy ground, 
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—places where his ancestor wrestled with the angel of the cov- 
enant, or hastily caught up, with the weapon of defence in one 
hand, the emblems of a Saviour’s dying love. 


We may suggest, in the second place, the fierce political and 
ecclesiastical contests, which marked the whole period of the 
history of Scotland up to the accession of James VI. to the 
throne of the United Kingdom, and even still later, as one of the 
causes in the formation of the character of the people. The 
country was, almost without intermission, the scene of the wild- 
est anarchy, or of the most grinding oppression. The blood of 
kings, nobles and peasants flowed, for ages like water. Shaks- 
peare’s Macbeth is hardly a work of imagination. It is 
nearly overborne by facts. ‘“ A man’s foes were they of his own 
household,” was strictly verified; the clan had more than an 
Indian’s scent for the blood of its neighbor. The civil history 
of no nation in Europe is less grateful to the philanthropist 
than that of Scotland, for several centuries. William Wallace 
perished on the scaffold. James L, an accomplished prince, 
was murdered by his nobles. The insuflerable tyranny of 
James III. excited a rebellion, in which he was defeated and 
slain. James IV. fell at F lodden. The hostility of his grand- 
daughter, Mary Stuart, to the Reformation, occasioned discon- 
tents which terminated in the rebellion of her subjects, her own 
flight to England, and her subsequent execution. The union 
of the two crowns, in 1603, was not the harbinger of peace. 
Even after the Revolution of 1688, and the union of the 
monarchies in 1707, the waves of discord were not hushed. 
The partisans of the Stuart dynasty twice rose in rebellion 
against the house of Hanover. In these political disturbances, 
the ecclesiastical fortunes of the people were closely inter- 
woven ; or rather, as we shall find in the sequel, the affairs of 
government were often identical with those of the church. 
These stirring events, this unceasing excitement could not, of 
course, be without effect on the character of the actors. The 
Scotchman was nursed in storms both physically and morally. 
His life was a hard discipline. The stronger elements of his 
nature were necessarily brought into active play. The tem- 
pestuous passions found full scope. Feats of daring became the 
end of his existence. To murder a noble, or to: break a royal 
sceptre was familiar sport. The dreadful butchery of the bat- 
tles fought in Scotland attests the physical courage, and the ex- 
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asperated temper of the combatants. The remembrance of 
these days of old has not perished in Scotland. The same stern 
characteristics are still, in a measure, exhibited. The present 
generation sometimes show the “stuff” of which their ances- 
tors were made. A passion for wrangling, a dogged tenacious- 
ness of opinion, an inability to distinguish between the substance 
and the shadow, and even the protrusion of uncomfortable epi- 
thets are not now unknown in Scotland. Dugald Stewart, char- 
acterized as he was for the most gentlemanly and conciliating 
demeanor, manifested somewhat of the national temperament, 
in the controversy caused at the proposed election of Prof. Les- 
lie to the chair of natural philosophy in the university of Edin- 
burgh. In the famous dispute respecting the circulation of the 
Apocryphal Scriptures on the part of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the people of Scotland rose as one man, and cut 
off all connection with their southern fellow-Christians. The 
Caledonian hills were made to ring with denunciations of the 
uncanonical books, and of those who would circulate them in 
the Papal countries. The doings of every General Assembly, 
that have fallen under our notice, contain striking developments 
of the national propensity in question. Scenes are sometimes 
exhibited, and language is employed which would hardly be 
tolerated in the House of Commons, or in an American House 
of Representatives, and which lead us back to the wrathful 
harangues and the scurrilous dialects of the Bothwells, Murrays 
and Knoxes of Queen Mary’s day. A living theological 
writer, occupying a high station, and who has acquired consid- 
erable notoriety, uses epithets which should seem to have been 
culled from “ the Monstrous Regiment of Women,” * or from the 
vocabulary of the tolbooth of Edinburgh. American ecclesias- 
tical courts have borne witness to some choice specimens, not 
only of rigid Scotch orthodoxy, but of a temperament not the 
most amiable, and of language not very courteous. 


We remark, in the third place, that to the early and general 
establishment of parochial schools, Scotland is largely indebted 
for her intellectual superiority, and her commanding station 
among the communities of Eurepe. The importance of this 
subject must be our apology for dwelling upon it at some 
length. 


* The title of one of John Knox’s publications. 
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In early times, the monasteries contained the only seminaries 
of education then known in Scotland. If any schools existed 
in the larger burghs, they were under the patronage of some 
religious house. Long prior to the Reformation, there seem to 
have been such seminaries, where Latin was taught. There 
were also common elementary institutions, called ‘ Lecture 
Schools,” which afforded instruction in the vernacular tongue. 
As early as 1494, the Scotch Parliament enacted, that all ba- 
rons and freeholders, “ who are of substance,” should put their 
oldest sons and heirs to the schools, from the sixth or the ninth 
year of their age. After the Reformation, the establishment 
and maintenance of schools became an object of constant and 
anxious attention on the part of the Protestant clergy. In the 
First Book of Discipline, composed in 1560, it was recommend- 
ed that every parish, where there was a town of any reputation, 
should have a schoolmaster, “ able to teach the grammar and 
Latin tongue ;” and that “in landward parishes, the minister 
should take care of the youth of the parish, to instruct them in 
the rudiments, particularly in the Catechism of Geneva.” The 
church never lost sight of this object. Many acts of the General 
Assembly were passed in relation to it. W hen applying for the 
restitution of the church property, the endowment of schools 
was never forgotten by the ecclesiastical courts.* In 1616, the 
Privy Council for the first time interposed their authority, and 
enacted that in “every parish of this kingdom, where con- 
venient means may be had for entertaining a school, a school 
shall be established, and a fit person shall be appointed to teach 
the same, upon the expense of the parishioners, according to the 
quantity and quality of the parish.” Episcopacy then prevail- 
ed; and this act was directed to be carried into effect, “ at the 
sight and by the advice of the bishop of the diocese in his 
visitations.” In 1633, the act of council was ratified in Parlia- 
ment. This was the first legislative enactment authorizing the 
establishment and endowment of parish schools. 

During the civil wars, a more enlightened act was passed, 
which, though rescinded at the Restoration, was adopted almost 
verbatim, i in the celebrated statute of William and Mary, i in the 
year 1696, which is the foundation of the present parochial sys- 
tem. The statute is as follows: The estates of Parliamcit, 





* See ‘Mesoallenk’ 8 British Sushi and the authoritie ‘$s Te- 
ferred to by him, Vol. II., p. 484. 
10* 
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“ considering how prejudicial the want of schools in many con- 
en hath been, and how beneficial the providing thereof 
will be to the kirk and kingdom, do, therefore, statute and or- 
dain, that there be a school founded, and a schoolmaster ap- 
pointed in every parish not already provided, by advice of the 
presbyteries ; and that to this purpose, the heritors (landholders) 
do, in every congregation, meet among themselves, and provide 
a commodious house for a school, and modify a stipend to the 
schoolmaster, which shal] not be under 100 merks( £5 11s. 14d.) 
nor above 200 merks, to be paid yearly at two terms,” etc. In 
1693, an act had been passed, entitled: “ An act for settling the 
quiet and peace of the church,” which declared, among other 
things, “that all schoolmasters and teachers of youth in schools 
are, and shall be, liable to the trial, judgment and censure of 
the presbyteries of the bounds, for their sufficiency, qualifica- 
tions and deportment in the said office.” The whole system 
was arranged and completed by another act of the Parliament 
of Scotland, in 1699. 

The object of these various acts of the government was hap- 
pily attained. -For more than a century after the enactments, 
the great body of the people in Scotland were better educated 
than in any other division of Christendom. The power to read 
and write, and an acquaintance with the elements of arithmetic 
were placed within the reach of almost every individual ; while 
all classes of the people were enabled to read the Bible from 
their earliest years, and, with the assistance of the catechism 
(which was regularly taught in every school), have received 
the rudiments of a religious education, such as they could not 
have had the same means of attaining in any other country of 
Europe.* 

During a large part of the last century, the schoolmasters, in 
many parishes, were qualified to give instruction in the Latin 
language to such as were desirous to‘acquire a grammar school 
education. A very considerable number of individuals, through- 
out the kingdom, have been prepared for the Universities, in the 
schools of the parishes in which they were born. In 1836, there 
were 916 separate parishes in Scotland, and the total number 
of schools was 1162, there being 146 endowed schools over 





* A Brief Account of the Constitution of the Established 
Church of Scotland, by the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrief Welwood, 
Bart., D. D. 1833, pp. 103. 
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and above one school for each parish. These latter are termed 
secondary or side schools. Generally there is but one secondary 
school in a parish, sometimes more. Taking the average in- 
come of these 1162 schools at £27 10s, which is about the sum, 
the annual endowment amounts to £31,955, exclusive of school- 
houses, dwelling-houses for the teachers and a garden. The 
ministers of parishes, and the landholders have the power of 
determining the branches which a schoolmaster, on induction, 
must be competent to teach. These, of course, vary somewhat 
in different parishes. In burghs, there is often a separate school 
for classics only, sometimes classics and French. Most of the 
teachers have received a university education. In the three 
counties, for example, of Aberdeen, Banff and Moray, accord- 
ing to a report presented in 1835, out of 137 teachers, there 
were only 20 who had not studied at college. The law makes 
no provision for the payment of assistant teachers. No person 
can act as schoolmaster, until he has undergone an examina- 
tion before the presbytery, which has the power, should he be 
found unqualified, or if his moral character be objectionable, to 
nullify the election. The decision of the presbytery is final in 
all matters relating to schoolmasters ; unless when a civil ques- 
tion arises, which may be carried by the teacher before the 
court of session. All parochial schoolmasters must be members 
of the established church, and are required, on induction, to sub- 
scribe the confession of faith and the standards. Every pres- 
bytery is understood, by means of a deputation of their members, 
to visit and examine the various schools within their limits, once 
every year. This, however, is not uniformly done. The land- 
holders and minister have the right of fixing the fees which the 
scholars are required to pay to the teacher. These fees are, 
generally, very low. The annual income from salary and fees 
may be about £55, exclusive of a house and garden. In the 
majority of parishes, however, the schoolmasters have slight ad- 
dietiadl eansstininharte arising from their being session-clerks, and, 
in some instances, precentors. They have, also, small perqui- 
sites for making up militia lists, enrolments under the Reform 
Act, ete. 

Great advantages must necessarily flow from such a system 
of education. The character for intelligence, which the native 
of Scotland has long borne throughout the world, may be 
traced, in no inconsiderable degree, to the parish-school of his - 
native mountains. This common-school education has raised 
the private soldier above’ his English and Irish comrades. A 
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part of the men who conquered under Lord Wellington in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, were trained under the conjoint 
influences of the kirk and the school. The British lines were 
not a mere aggregation of brute force. ~ It was intelligence, 
and, in some degree, moral principle, which made their onset 
so often irresistible. The benefits of this general education 
may be seen, somewhat, in softening the rigidity of the Scottish 
character ; in polishing, in a degree, its roughnesses ; and in im- 
parting some show of reason, even where physical obstinacy 
was the predominating element.’ The two and a half millions 
of North Britain enjoy a reputation, and exert an influence, to 
which no other six millions of the population of the empire can 
make any pretension. One main ground of this distinction is 
the early education in the one case, and the want of it in the 
other. What a blessing beyond all computation would it have 
been to Ireland, if a parochial school-system had been, for two 
centuries, transforming her wretched potato-diggers into intel- 
ligent and independent yeomanry ! 

This system, however, was found, at an early period, insufli- 
cient to meet the wants of the people. The grand object of 
the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, as described 
in the patent in 1709, was, and it still is, “ the increase of piety 
and virtue, within Scotland, especially in the Highlands, islands 
and remote corners thereof, where error, idolatry, superstition 
and ignorance do mostly abound, by reason of the largeness of 
the parishes, and the scarcity of schools.” The society has 
accumulated a capital of about £100,000. Of the 340 func- 
tionaries of the society, all are stationed in the Highlands and 
islands, with the exception of six teachers and one missionary. 
When the society was instituted, neither the Bible, nor any re- 
ligious book, had been translated into the Gaelic language. 
This great deficiency is now supplied. 

Notwithstanding the labors of thissociety, much ignorance 
still remained. In 1824, a committee of the General Assem- 
bly discovered, that in the northwest parts of Scotland, there 
were not fewer than 10,500 children, under fifteen years of age, 
destitute of the means of education, and that not less than 250 
additional schools were necessary ; and they have since ascer- 
tained, that the total number of persons of both sexes, of six 
years of age and upwards, in all the parishes of the Highlands 
and islands, unable to read either in the English or Gaelic lan- 
guages, amounts to 83,397. The Rev. Dr. Gordon stated at 
the last meeting of the Assembly, that there were 90,000 per- 
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sons in Scotland who were unable to read. The Rev. Dr. Pater- 
son of Glasgow testified at the same meeting, that there were 
80,000 persons in the limits of one synod, who could not read 
the Bible, and that Glasgow has a population of 60,000 per- 
sons, and Edinburgh of 50,000, not one of whom has any con- 
nection with the public worship of God, and among whom 
there is no reading of the Bible at home, and no catechetical 
instruction of children. It was also mentioned that the town 
of Peterhead, with 6000 inhabitants, had no place until recent- 
ly for parochial education, except a single smal] apartment. 
From the report of the committee, it appears that there are 

; now, (May, 1840,) 120 schools, with 12,000 pupils, all of 

; whom are instructed in English, and more than 2,500 in 

Gaelic. The annual income is between five and six thousand 

5 
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pounds sterling. A majority of the committee were in favor of 
accepting the government-grants on the conditions annexed by 
the privy council. The resolution of the committee was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, with the additional clause, 
that nothing shall be done by the government inspectors, pre- 

g judicial to the interests of the established church. 

' The Secession church has, like the establishment, shown an 
interest in the cause of education. The number of schools, 
owing their origin to this church,exceeds 100. They are estab- 
lished, on a large scale, in the great cities, and form models of 
good tuition. The number of Sunday schools in Scotland is 
about 600, two-thirds of which belong to the Dissenters. The 
whole number of schools in Scotland may be estimated at about 
4,600, of which 3000 are private, or voluntary schools. It is 
supposed that about one ninth part of the wobidladlon are in the 
process of education. 

There is a species of school established within the last thirty- 
five years, called academies, in the larger burghs, such as Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, Perth, etc. They are under the direct care, 
either of the subscribers by whom they have been founded, or 
of the magistrates. These academies, and the ancient burgh 
schools, such as the High School of Edinburgh, are regarded as 
the best seminaries in Scotland, embracing all the necessary 
and ornamental branches of education, each taught by a sepa- 
rate master.* 























* See Macculloch’s British Empire, II. 488, and Edinburgh 
Almanac for 1840. 
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Our account of the state of the schools in Scotland, and our 
estimate of the influence of education in the formation of the 
national character would be incomplete, without some notice 
of the Universities. And here we are glad to avail our- 
selves of the very voluminous and enlightened report, made 
to king William IV., by a royal commission of inquiry into the 
state of the univ ersities of Scotland. These universities are not 
now of an ecclesiastical character, or, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, ecclesiastical bodies. They are connected, 
indeed, with the established church of Scotland, the standards 
of which the professors are required to acknowledge, though 
this is now, often, practically set aside. Like other seminaries 
of education, they may be subject to the inspection of the 
church in relation to any religious opinions which are taught in 
them. The professors of divinity, whose instructions are intend- 
ed for those connected with the established church, are, in their 
character of professors, members of the presbytery of the bounds; 
and each university returns a representative to the General 
Assembly. But in other respects, these universities are not 
ecclesiastical institutions, not being more connected with the 
church, than with law or medicine. They are intended for the 
general education of the country.* All the classes may be 
taught by laymen, with the exception of those of divinity; and 
in no part of the system, except in theology, is any distinction 
observed with reference to the views or pursuits of those intend- 
ed for the church. It is also very umportant to observe, that 
they have, in no respect, been framed or modified, with refer- 
ence to the means, or pursuits, or habits of the aristocracy. 
The system is that of a general plan of education, by which 
persons of all ranks may be equally benefited. It is the pecu- 
liar and beneficent character of the Scottish universities, that 
they are intended to place the means of the highest education 
in science and philosophy within the reach of persons in hum- 
ble ranks of life, while, at the same time, they are equally fitted 
to educate and enlighten the youth of the highest class in so- 
ciety. The Scottish universities have always embraced stu- 
dents of every variety and description. Men advanced in life, 
who attend some of the classes for amusement, or in order to 
recall the studies of early years, or to improve themselves in 





4 ‘Not a few of the dissenting ministers of England have 
been educated at the Scottish universities. 
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professional education, originally interrupted; or persons en- 
gaged in the actual occupations of business, who expect to de- 
rive aid in their pursuits from the new applications of science 
to the arts; or young men not intended for any of the learned 
professions, or meaning to go through any regular course of 
university education, but sent for one or more years to college, 
in order to carry their education farther than they could prose- 
cute it in the parochial schools, before they are engaged in the 
pursuits of trade or commerce. And all persons may attend 
any of the classes, in whatever order or manner it may suit 
their convenience. The system of instruction by a course of 
elaborate lectures on the different branches of science and phi- 
losophy, continued daily for a period of six months, is admira- 
bly calculated to answer all the objects which such persons 
may have in view, as well as to afford much useful instruction 
to regular students. 

The remuneration of the professors depends, in the larger uni- 
versities, mainly, and in Edinburgh, it may be said, entirely, 
upon the fees paid by the students, or, in other words, upon the 
number of students. From the fact that the reputation of the 
professors must be greatly increased by the number of persons 
attending upon them, especially those who have just been allu- 
ded to, there is danger, that in proportion to the increase of 
auditors of this description, the important and primary object 
of the regular education of youth may be overlooked, examina- 
tions and exercises heing gradually given up, the professor be- 
ing entirely confined to lecturing. The students in the Scotch 
universities do not reside within the walls of the college, or in 
any place subject to the inspection of the university authorities. 
They reside wherever they choose; and after they leave the 
class-room, their studies and occupations are not necessarily 
under the inspection of the professors. In Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, it may be safely said, that the professors do not gen- 
erally know much more of the students, (except when in their 
class-rooms, ) than of the other youths of these great cities, 

There are no endowments or establishments connected with 
the Scotch universities, such as fellowships for the maintenance 
of literary men, after their own education is finished, and who 
do not necessarily take any share in the business of instruction. 
There is no encouragement, therefore, to prosecute, to any 
great extent, those branches of literature which do not directly 
tend to useful objects in life. Without the strongest natural 
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inclination, it is in vain to hope, that many persons will devote 
themselves to classical literature as their peculiar pursuit, with 
the zeai exhibited in other countries, when they cannot thereby 
attain any immediate honor or future advantage. 

The medical department of education in the universities of 
Scotland is evidently of the greatest importance. During a 
long period, a large proportion of the persons who have prac- 
tised medicine throughout the country, and who have occupied 
the medical stations in the army iheaes have been educa- 
ted for their profession in one or other of those universities. 
The medical school of Edinburgh has long possessed high cele- 
brity, and that of Glasgow has, of late years, risen into great 
eminence ; and there is reason to believe that this branch of 
academical instruction may soon attain an important rank in 
the university of Aberdeen. Much less attention has been paid 
to the study of the law. A full course does not seem to have 
been established at either of the universities, unless that at Ed- 
inburgh is an exception. The session for the study of divinity 
in the university of Aberdeen is three months ; in St. Andrews, 
four ; in Edinburgh, though nominally longer, it is not so prac- 
tically ; while in Glasgow it is six months. Divinity is studied 
almost exclusively by persons intending to become ministers of 
the established church ; and the General Assembly has, by va- 
rious acts, prescribed the course of study, and the period of at- 
tendance at the divinity-hall, which shall be sufficient to qualify 
candidates for obtaining a license to preach the gospel, as the 
means of entitling them to hold parochial livings.* 


* We subjoin, in a note, some more particular information 
in regard to the universities, as they exist at the present time, 
1840. The oldest of the universities is that of St. Andrews, 
which was founded in May, 1410, by Bishop Henry Wardlaw, 
and confirmed by a papal bull in 1411. The college of St. 
Salvator was erected in 1456; that of St. Leonard in 1512; 
and that of St. Mary in 1537; the first two were united by 
parliamentary statute in 1747. In the united college there is 
a principal (Sir David Brewster) and 8 professors; in St. 
Mary’s, a principal (Robert Haldane, D. D.) and three profes- 
sors. Inthe three colleges there are 29 charitable foundations, 
called bursaries, of the aggregate value of about £1100 per 
annum, whose benefits are extended to 92 individuals. The 
university of Glasgow was founded in 1571, by a papal bull, 
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We now proceed, in the fourth place, to the main object of 
this paper. What is the present ecclesiastical condition of 
Scotland ? What are the prospects of the established church ? 
Why have there been secessions from her ranks ? How has the 
Scottish character been affected by the church policy ? What 


and its privileges wete subsequently confirmed and extended 
by royal charters and parliamentary statutes. The discipline 
is administered by a court, consisting of the rector, (now Rt. 
Hon. Sir J. Graham,) the principal, (Duncan Macfarlane, D. D.,) 
and the 21 professors. ‘The common business of the college 
is managed by the principal and 13 professors. The number 
of charitable foundations is 29, of the average annual value of 
£1165, and extended to 65 students. The principal and mem- 
bers possess the right of nominating ten students, members of 
the church of England, to exhibitions in Balio! College, Ox- 
ford. University and King’s College, Aberdeen, was founded 
by Bishop Wm. Elphinstone. A papal bull was issued for its 
erection on the 10th of Feb. 1495. The affairs of the college 
are conducted, and its discipline administered by a Senatus, 
which consists of the principal, (Wm. Jack, D. D.,) and 9 
professors. The fees, in the complete course of instruction, 
in the faculty of arts, do not exceed £20. The charitable 
foundations are 32, of the value of £1771 per annum, and ex- 
tended to 134 students. Marischal College and University of 
Aberdeen was founded by George, fifth earl of Marischal, by 
a charter, dated April 2, 1593, and in the same month, it re- 
ceived the sanction of the General Assembly, and in July was 
ratified by parliament. The number of bursaries is 115, of 
the aggregate value of about £1160 annually; about 67 are 
open to public competition. ‘i he rector is the Hon. J. C. Cok 
quhoun; principal, Daniel Dewar, D. D. |The whole number 
of professors is 13. The university of Edinburgh was found- 
ed in 1582, by James VI. The principal is John fan D. D., one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh. There is no chancellor nor rec- 
tor. The number of professors is 32: 4 in law, 3 in divinity, 12 
in medicine, and the remainder in arts. Bursaries 34, of the 
value of £1172 per annum, and extended to 80 students. The 
whole number of students, at all the Scotch universities in 1837, 
was above 3,400, of whom Edinburgh had 1580 ; of the remain- 
ing 1820, Glasgow had above twothirds. Edinburgh, in 1822- 
23, had 2,234 students. The number has been sae dimin- 
ishing since that time. In 1835-6, they were thus distributed : 
law 217, divinity 173, medicine 679, arts and literature 511. 
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are the lessons which are taught by the interesting crisis which 
the national communion is now passing through? Our limits 
will forbid us to answer these questions with that fulness which 
we could desire. In order to accomplish our object with any 
degree of satisfaction, we must briefly advert to a few promi- 
nent points in the history of the Presbyterian church. 

The reformation from Popery began at an early period in 
Scotland, but made little progress till the time of John Knox. 
This distinguished reformer was born in 1505. He was educa- 
ted in the Gamerits of St. Andrews, where he took a degree 
in arts. He was at first a zealous Romanist. About 1544, he 
renounced that religion and became an equally zealous reform- 
er. Soon after the accession of queen Mary, he retired to 
Geneva, where he remained till 1555, and where he became 
acquainted with the doctrines and polity of Calvin.* On the 
24th of August, 1560, Popery was abolished in Scotland, and the 
Protestant religion established by act of parliament. The sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical policy, introduced in room of that which 
was abolished, was embodied in a work, entitled “The First 
Book of Discipline, or the Policy and the Discipline of the 
Church.” It was laid before parliament in 1560, as a necessa- 
ry accompaniment to the legal constitution of the national re- 
formed church ; but, though not formally ratified by the legis- 
lature, it was subscribed by many of its members. It was ap- 
proved, in the same year, by the General Assembly at Edin- 
burgh. Though the parliament did not ratify the first book of 
discipline, it accepted and confirmed the confession of faith 
drawn up by the Protestant ministers, the object of which was 
to abjure Popery ; and hence it was called the negative confes- 
sion. Another confession or national covenant was subscribed 
in 1580, 1581, and on subsequent occasions. In 1581, the 
Assembly first divided the country into presbyteries and synods. 
Three years afterwards, Episcopacy was established by act of 
parliament, and the Presbyterian ministers were persecuted or 
banished. In June, 1592, the Presbyterian form of government 
was restored, and it received, for the first time, the sanction of 
parliament, as the authorized government of the established na- 
tional church. Manses (parsonage-houses) and glebes were 
provided for the ministers. From 1606 to 1638, Episcopacy 





* See the Life of Knox, prefixed to his History of the Re- 
formation of the Church of Scotland, Vol. I. Paisley, 1791. 
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again prevailed. In 1640, the Presbyterian government re- 
ceived the sanction of Charles I., and of his parliament. At 
the Restoration in 1660, Episcopacy again attained the ascend- 
ency, which it with difficulty maintained, and at the expense of 
much persecution and martyrdom, till the Revolution in 1688 ; 
soon after which it was abolished, and the national church of 
Scotland declared Presbyterian ; a form which it has ever since 
maintained. By an act of the parliament of Scotland, 1706, it 
is “provided and declared, that the true Protestant religion, 
caaaieds in the Confession of F aith, with the form and purity 
of worship then in use, within the church of Scotland, and its 
Presbyterian church government and discipline, that is to say, 
the government of the church by kirk-sessions, presbyteries, 
provincial synods and general assemblies, shall remain and 
continue unalterable.” 

During the whole period from 1690 to 1712, the most impor- 
tant deliberations in the General Assembly turned on subjects 
of internal regulation. It was a principal object to provide 
Presbyterian ministers for the remote districts, which were in 
the greatest need ; and, till this could be done effectually, to 
supply the vacant parishes i in the mean time, by individuals 
sent from the southern counties, who, at intervals, officiated in 
succession for a limited period. 

In 1712, lay-patronage was revived, or the right of nomina- 
ting to a vacant parish by a lay-patron. The idea of patron- 
age took its rise from the canon law. Neither James VI. nor 
any of his successors before the Revolution were willing to 
abolish the right, though it was unquestionably the doctrine of 
the church, that no minister should be intruded upon any con- 
gregation, either by the prince, or any inferior person, without 
lawful election, and the assent of the people over whom the 
person is placed. The acts of parliament, while they are au- 
thoritative and explicit in enforcing the right, at the same time 
contain clauses of restriction, by which it was evidently intend- 
ed to be limited. From 1690 to 1712, it was abolished, and 
the right of presentation was lodged in the landholders of pa- 
rishes and the members of kirk-sessions. In 1712, patronage 
was revived, and continued the law of the church, uninterrupt- 
edly, till 1834. After a presentation had been sustained by the 
presbytery, the presentee was appointed to preach in the va- 
cant church for one or more Sabbaths ; and a day was fixed pos- 
terior to his preaching, on which a call was to be extended to 
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him by the people, notice to that effect being given from the 
pulpit. At that meeting, after a sermon had been preached by a 
member of the presbytery, the parishioners were invited to sub- 
scribe a written call to the presentee, to be their future minis- 
ter. At one period, the call was essential to a presentation, 
but its efficacy was gradually given up, till, at length, without 
any alteration being made in the law, it virtually fell into de- 
suetude, that is, a presentation was reckoned valid, if a single 
name, or perhaps not a single name, was attached to it.* 

The act of 1712 had long been a favorite object with the 
episcopal and tory party in Scotland; an act which was cer- 
tainly intended by them to operate against the whigs of Scot- 
lands, but which no whig administration afterwards could be 
persuaded to repeal. For many years after the date of the act 
restoring patronages, presentations were, by no means, intro- 
duced into general practice. There were, however, abuses 
which early created serious disorders. One of the abuses was 
the practice by which patrons presented individuals, who held 
rich livings, to very small benefices; being certain that they 
would not accept of their presentations. The patrons thus pro- 
tracted the vacancies ; and under the law, as it then stood, they 
were enabled, in the mean time, to retain the vacant stipends. 

In 1732 the General Assembly passed an act, decreeing, that 
where an accepted presentation did not take place, the decisive 
power of electing ministers for the supply of vacant congrega- 
tions is lodged only in a conjunct meeting of landholders and 
elders, no other qualification of those landholders being required 
but that they should be Protestants.+ A few days before this 
enactment, the assembly had decided a question relating to the 
settlement of a minister in Kinross, in the presbytery of Dun- 
fermline, to which great opposition had been made by the pa- 
rishioners and the presbytery, and in which the Rev. Ralph 
Erskine of Dunfermline, and the Rev. Thomas Mair of Orwett, 
were deeply involved. The assembly had commanded the set- 


i 


* See Macculloch, Vol. Il. p. 432; and Moncreiff, p. 24. 

+ Mr. Wellwood thinks that the act of 1732 goes no farther 
than almost every overture on the subject framed by the as- 
sembly for 20 years before, and not beyond what had been the 
general practice of the church after 1690. The secession of 
the Erskines and others he attributes very much to the exas- 
perated feelings produced by the Kinross case. 
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tlement of Kinross to be carried into execution, with circum- 
stances of peculiar severity, and had prohibited the clerks from 
receiving any dissents from their sentence, or a protest offered 
from the bar, signed by 42 ministers, or a petition subscribed by 
many hundreds of elders and people. In 1733, Mr. Ralph 
Erskine, Mr. Mair, and others were rebuked at the bar for their 
determined refusal to enrol Mr. Stark, then minister of Kinross, 
as a member of the presbytery of Dunfermline. In the high 
tone of church authority, they were commanded to acknowledge 
Mr. Stark as minister of Kinross, though, after his enrolment by 
the assembly, they had already judicially declared their willing- 
ness to treat him as a brother. The Commission* of 1733 pro- 
nounced a sentence on four refractory ministers, Messrs. E. 
Erskine, Wilson, Moncreiff and Fisher, “ loosing their relation 
to their parochial charges, and appointing this sentence to be 
intimated from their pulpits respectively.” In several instances, 
the people tumultuously resisted this intimation, and prevented 
it from being made. The opposition excited against the act of 
1732 became so general and decided, that the assembly found 
themselves compelled to repeal it in 1734. In 1734 and 1735, 
there were two feeble and ineffectual attempts made to obtain 
a repeal of the act of 1712, restoring patronages. In 1736, a 
more conciliatory assembly passed an act against the intrusion 
of ministers into vacant congregations, affirming that an intru- 
sion of a minister, contrary to the inclinations of a Congremeton, 
is in direct opposition to what had been the principle of the 
Scottish church since the Reformation. In the spirit of this act, 
a number of presentees were set aside by the assembly in defer- 
ence to public opinion. 

In the mean time, the Erskines and their associates, who ap- 
pear to have acted somewhat intemperately, constituted them- 
selves into a presbytery at the Bridge of Gairney, near Kinross. 
By printed documents, as well as by public declarations from 
their pulpits, they renounced all subjection to the judicatories 
of the church. On the 15th of May, 1740, eight ministers were 
deposed by the General Assembly, and their parishes declared 
vacant.t To these ministers the name of Seceders was given ; 





* A large committee acting in the interval of the meetings 
of the Assembly. It may include all the members of the As- 
sembly. 

+ See, on the one side, the account of these proceedings by 

11* 
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and as most of the members of their congregations adhered to 
them, and others followed, they became the foundation of the 
Secession church in Scotland. The number of congregations 
and clergymen belonging to the body rapidly increased, and 
have continued to increase till the present day.* 


Mr. Welwood, and the History by Dr. Cook ; and, on the other, 
the Life of E. Erskine, by Fraser, and Rev. John Brown’s (of 
Haddington) History of the Rise and Progress of the Seces- 
sion. Mr. Welwood does not advert to one thing, which had 
much weight in the minds of the Erskines, in inducing them 
to secede from the church, viz., the low tone of piety, and the 
lax views of theology, which existed in the establishment. 

* On admission to the privilege of a burgess in any of the 
royal burghs’ of Scotland, the following oath was required to 
be taken: “I protest, before God and your lordships, that [ 
profess and allow with my heart, the true religion presently 
professed within this realm, and authorized by the laws thereof ; 
I shall abide thereat, and defend the same, to my life’s end, 
renouncing the Roman religion called Papistry.”” Respecting 
the propriety of this oath, the ministers of the Secession were 
divided. A separation, in consequence, between the two par- 
ties, took place in 1747; the party in favor of taking the oath 
being called Burghers ; the party in opposition, Anti-burghers. 
The two parties continued separate till 1821, when, the bur- 
gess oath being generally dispensed with or abolished, they 
again united, and assumed the denomination of the “ United 
Associate Synod of the Secession Church.” This synod has 
now (1840) 19 presbyteries in Scotland, 330 ministers, and 
about the same number of churches. A few additional churches 
are found in the adjoining districts of England. The professors 
of divinity are Rev. Messrs. Alexander Duncan, D. D., Mid- 
Calder, Rev. Robert Balmer, Berwick, Rev. John Brown, D. D., 
Edinburgh, and Rev. John Mitchell, D. D., Glasgow. The di- 
vinity-hall opens at Edinburgh on the first Tasetey of August. 
The course of study, etc., is much the same as in the estab- 
lished church. The number of persons belonging to the Se- 
cession has been estimated at 300,000. The congregations of 
Broughton Place and Bristo-street chapels, Edinburgh, con- 
sist of no fewer than 1200 members, exclusive of hearers and 
children who are not communicants. The united church ab- 
jure patronage; their ministers are chosen by the communi- 
cants of each congregation. They disallow and denounce all 
connection of ecclesiastical with civil matters. They are 
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The secession of a portion of the established church was 
attended with important consequences. When the patrons of 
parishes began to exercise their rights more frequently, and 
with less attention to the wishes of the people, and when the 
people saw that they had a ready access to ministers of their 
own selection in the seceding churches, the opposition to pre- 
sentees became more inveterate and unmanageable, and it was 
soon very difficult for the church courts to decide between the 
patrons and the people. Both parties, who now began to di- 
vide the church, admitted the constitutional necessity of a call 
from a parish, to become the foundation of a pastoral relation 
between a presentee and his parishioners. - But the moderate 
(or high-church) party affirmed the legal call to be limited to 
landholders and elders, while the other party contended, as the 
original seceders had done, for the right of parishioners at large, 
or at least of the heads of families, to be admitted as callers. 
The former had the support of the government, who, by this 
time, perpetually interfered in the management of assemblies, 
and especially on every point which related to the settlement 
of ministers; while the latter derived their chief strength from 
popular favor, and from the influence of those who deprecated 
every measure which they thought calculated to alienate the 
people from the established church, and to lessen the usefulness 
and respectability of the parochial ministers. 

Dr. Patrick Cumin, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and 
professor of Church History in the University, became the leader 
of the moderate party, under the direction of the duke of Argyle. 
This party did not pretend to attempt the abolition of cad/s, in 
the settlement of ministers, and they always professed to require 
the call of landholders and elders, before they gave effect to a 
presentation. But under their management, it was seldom dif- 
ficult to procure such a call as satisfied them, even in cases 
where the great body of the parishioners were hostile to the set- 
tlements. By the strongly exerted influence of the patrons, and 


generally more strict in discipline than the established church. 
When the Burghers and Anti-burghers united, several congre- 
gations of the former declined the coalition. These are called 
‘Original Burgher Associate Synod,” and comprehend three 
presbyteries in Scotland, and two in Ireland ; in Scotland, they 
have 9 churches and 12 ministers. They have a professor of 
divinity for themselves. 
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with the help of non-resident heritors, they seldom failed to 
effect their pyrpose. Many individuals,* who conscientiously 
believed that the consent of the congregation was essential to 
the pastoral relation, thought that they were bound in duty 
to decline to take any active part in the settlement of ministers 
to whom a general opposition was made by the parishioners. 
On the other hand, the moderate party, who controlled the as- 
semblies, were pertinacious in maintaining the authority of their 
sentences ; and the ministers who ventured to disobey them 
were subjected to the severest ecclesiastical censures. The 
active rulers of the church affected to despise the seceders. But 
every church-settlement accomplished by the strong arm of au- 
thority, in opposition to the great body of the parishioners, 


* Among these was the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, minister of 
Carnock. The circumstances of his deposition were these. 
A call, sustained by the assembly, to the parish of Inver-Reit- 
ting, in the presbytery of Dunfermline, depending, in a con- 
siderable degree, on non-resident heritors, was violently and 
generally opposed. The ruling party in the church deter- 
mined to apply ecclesiastical censures. ‘They ordered the 
presbytery to hold a meeting, and admit the presentee, and 
declared that the quorum should be five instead of three, which 
is the legal quorum. Only three ministers, however, attended. 
Of six members, who pleaded at the bar of the assembly con- 
scientious scruples, one, Mr. Gillespie, was solemnly de- 
posed. ‘Three others were afterwards suspended, all men of 
unimpeachable character. Mr. Gillespie was one of the most 
inoffensive and upright men of his time. When he heard the 
sentence of deposition from the moderator’s chair, he nobly 
replied : “I thank God, that to me it is given, not only to be- 
lieve in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, but also to suffer 
for his sake.” Mr. G. was the. correspondent of President 
Edwards. See the Works of the latter, Lond. ed. 1839, Vol. I. 
p- 120, seq. Mr. G. became the founder of the Relief Synod 
very unwillingly. On his dying bed, he advised his congrega 
tion to apply to the church to be restored to her communion ; 
which was accordingly done. The synod now contains 11 
presbyteries, about 120 churches, and about the same number 
of ministers. Professor of divinity, James Thomson, D. D., 
of Paisley. The Relief church differ from the establishment 
on no other point than the right of patrons to appoint minis- 
ters against the inclinations of the people. 
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opened a new dissenting meeting, and separated a new congre- 
gation from the communion of the establishment. 

From 1752 to 1763, there were not many examples of the 
settlement of ministers when the opposition was very consider- 
able. From 1765 to 1774, there occurred some cases, which 
occasioned more obstinate and protracted litigation than are to 
be found on record since 1688. But, by this time, the duke of 
— had died, and Dr. Cumin no longer held the same sway 
as leader of the church. Dr. Robertson, the great historian, 
succeeded him as leader of the moderate party.* At length, the 
principle was avowed and adhered to, that a presentation to a 
benefice was in all cases to be made effectual, independently of 
the merits of the call or concurrence. Cases had sometimes 
occurred, previously, in which presentees were set aside. But 
this can scarcely be shown to have happened during the time 
of Dr. Robertson’s management, merely from defects in the 
concurrence of the parish. To his sound sense and splendid 
eloquence, was conjoined the steady influence of every adminis- 
tration of government. The struggle with the people was, 
however, perpetual. The opposition to presentees was so de- 
cided, as in a great measure to engross the business of the 
assemblies. The parties in the church were more equally bal- 
anced than they were afterwards. The popular party were led 
by men of great ability and eloquence. Among them were 
Drs. Dick, Macqueen and Erskine, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Andrew 
Crosbie, etc. The zeal of the people was at last exhausted, 
and the great majority of the church became convinced that the 
system of patronage was firmly established, partly by a long 
series of decisions in the Supreme Court. In a few years after 
Dr. Robertson retired, the people began to leave the church 
courts to execute their sentences without opposition, and set 
themselves to rear seceding meeting-houses, which frequently 
drew away a large proportion of the inhabitants of the parish. 

For many years, during the present century, the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Thompson was a leader of the popular party in the 





*See the Life of Dr. Robertson, by Dugald Stewart. Dr. 
Drysdale, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, and afterwards 
the principal clerk of the General Assembly, was the coadjutor 
of Dr. Robertson in the management of the party. He wasa 
man of talents and of indefatigable industry. See Welwood, 
p- 79, 
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church of Scotland. In defending the rights of the people, in 
opposition to a rigorous enforcement of the law of patronage, 
he, for many years, displayed, says Dr. McCrie, his unrivalled 
talents as a public speaker, sustained by an intrepidity which 
was unawed by power, and a fortitude which was proof against 
overwhelming majorities. One of his distinguished opponents 
was the Rev. Dr. John Inglis, of Edinburgh. 

At length, there having been many vidléat intrusions of cler- 
gymen, and the dissatisfaction becoming general, a statute was 
passed by the General Assembly, which is known by the name 
of the Veto Act. This was enacted in 1834, through the exer- 
tions of J. C. Colquhoun and Alexander Dunlop, Esquires. 
“Tf,”’ to use the words of the act, “ at the moderating in a call 
to a vacant pastoral office, the major part of the male heads of 
families, members of the vacant congregation, and in full com- 
munion with the church, should disapprove of the person in 
whose favor the call is proposed to be moderated in, such disap- 
proval shall be reckoned sufficient ground for the presbytery 
rejecting such person, and he shall be rejected accordingly.” 
The act further declares, “that no person shall be held to be 
entitled to disapprove as aforesaid, who shall refuse, if required, 
solemnly to declare, in presence of the presbytery, that he is 
actuated by no factious or malicious motive, but solely by a 
conscientious regard to the spiritual interest of himself or the 
congregation. 

Difficulties, however, soon occurred under the Veto enact- 
ment. In the case of a presentee to the parish of Auchterarder, 
where the principles of the act were applied by the presbytery, 
the Court of Session, the highest judicial tribunal in Scotland, 
to which an appeal had been made, declared the Veto Act to 
be incompetent and illegal, as incompatible with the full exer- 
cise of the right of patronage. On the 3d of May, 1839, the 
House of Lords affirmed the judgment of the Court of Session. 
On the 22d of the same month, the General Assembly deter- 
mined, by a majority of 49, to adhere to the Veto Act, notwith- 
standing the decision of the Lords. On the 12th of June, in 
obedience to a summons from the Court of Session, the majority 
of the presbytery of Dunkeld appeared at the bar to answer for 
a contempt of court, in having inducted a minister at the church 
at Lethendy, in’ defiance of their lordships’ interdict. On the 
14th, the censure of the court was pronounced against them, 
and they were found liable in the expenses. On the 14th of 
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August, the commission of the General Assembly, by a majority 
of 81, prohibited the presbytery of Auchterarder from taking 
any steps towards the settlement of the presentee of the pa- 
tron, the Rev. Mr. Young.* 

In the mean time, another case occurred, which has occa- 
sioned a protracted controversy, and which, in the opinion of 
many, may end in the dissolution of the establishment. The 
call of Mr. John Edwards, the presentee to Marnoch, in the 
ag gre of Strathbogie, was signed by only one parishioner. 
Mr. E. had officiated there for several years, as assistant to the 
minister, and had been removed by him, on a strong expression 
of disapproval of his services, by a large body of parishioners. 
Various proceedings took place between the parties, until, in 
1838, the General Assembly ordered the presbytery to reject 
the presentee. This order was obeyed. Thereupon the patron, 
acquiescing in the judgment of the church courts, offered 
another presentee, Mr. Hendry. Mr. Edwards then raised a 
civil action, and also applied for an interdict forbidding the 
presbytery to ordain Mr. Hendry. The presbytery referred the 
matter to the synod, and the synod directed them to proceed to 
settle Mr. Hendry. They declined, and resolved, that the Court 
of Session had jurisdiction in the case, and that they were 
bound to obey its interdict. The matter was brought before 
the General Assembly in May, 1839, who enjoined the presby- 
tery not to determine the question themselves, but to refer 
it to the Commission, that that court might decide it. The 
Commission took up the case, and ordered the presbytery not 
to settle either party, hoping that the legislature would pass 
some enactment which would relieve the difficulty before the 
next meeting of the Assembly. In the mean time, however, 
Mr. Edwards had obtained a decree in the Court of Session, 
declaring that the presbytery had acted illegally in rejecting 
him, and that they were bound to try his qualifications, and, if 


* In the case of Jedburgh, in which all the parishioners, ex- 
cept five, were totally opposed to the presentee, Mr. Douglas, 
2000 left the church, in one day, in consequence of his settle- 
ment. In the instance of Biggar it was objected, and admitted 
by the presbytery, that the voice of the presentee could not 
be heard in the church; notwithstanding, he was admitted. 
In another parish, that of Kircudbright, the presentee was 
stone blind! 
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they found him fit, to admit him as minister of Marnoch. A 
requisition was ome pn made on the moderator of the 
presbytery, by several members, to summon a pro re nata meet- 
ing, in order to take the decree into consideration. The pres- 
bytery assembled, and the moderator laid before them the sen- 
tences of both the civil and ecclesiastical courts. They declined, 
however, to consider the ecclesiastical sentences, to continue to 
meet, or to enter on their minutes the dissent and complaint of 
the moderator. He immediately appealed to the Commission 
by complaint and petition. The Commission, in December, 
ordered the complaint to be served, and suspended the members 
of the presbytery from their ministerial functions. The pres- 
bytery then resolved to sustain the call in favor of Mr. Ed- 
wards, and to proceed in his settlement; though they after- 
wards stated, that they did not intend to admit him, but only 
meant to take him on trial. They also continued to exercise 
their spiritual functions ; and, in addition, prayed the Court of 
Session to prohibit the ministers from preaching in their parish- 
es, who had been sent down by the Commission. This latter 
body, at their — in March, 1840, sent a committee—Rev. 
Drs. Gordon, Mackellar, and Mr. Bruce—to hold a conference 
with the suspended brethren. This conference, however, owing 
to a misunderstanding in regard to the time and place of meet- 
ing, was not held. 

At the meeting of the General Assembly, in May, 1840, the 
whole proceedings in relation to the suspended ministers came 
under review, and elicited warm and protracted discussions. 
In the first place, a committee was appointed to confer with 
the seven ministers. The committee reported that the confer- 
ence left the deep impression on their minds, that the said 
ministers had not intended any disrespect to the church judica- 
tories, but were influenced by the conviction, that they were 
obligated to submit to the judgrhents of the civil courts. They 
thought that they were bound, under the civil law, to take Mr. 
Edwards on trial, with a view to ascertain whether he was 
qualified by terms of the statute, while it was their purpose, 
from the beginning, to give every opportunity to state objec- 
tions to the presentee. They, furthermore, stated explicitly, 
that they could not renounce their views on this subject, nor 
confess that they had done wrong in not obeying the church 
judicatories. 

The following resolution, submitted by the Rev. Dr. Patrick 
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M’Farlan of Greenock, was adopted, by a vote of 166 to 102: 
“ That the sentence of suspension be continued, that the seven 
ministers be cited personally to appear before the Commission in 
August; and, if they then should continue contumacious, and 
refuse submission to the church-courts, that they should then be 
served with a libel for that contumacy, and that the Commission 
should proceed until the case was ripe for the next General 
Assembly.” Mr. Edwards was cited to appear personally be- 
fore the Commission in August. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to advise and co-operate with the minority of the pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie, in providing supplies for the parishes 
of the suspended ministers. Of the results of the meeting of 
the Commission in August last, we have no advices. 

Various other subjects, vitally affecting the interests of the 
church, were debated with great warmth. One of these sub- 
jects was the bill introduced into the House of Lords by Lord 
Aberdeen, a distinguished nobleman and Presbyterian of Scot- 
land. It was supported by the minority—the successors of the 
old moderate party—on the ground, that it would tend to re- 
store the constitution of the church, which had been subverted 
by the Veto-act ; that it would prove a safeguard to the church 
against all interference from without; and be an additional safe- 
guard against her injuring herself by any capricious exercise of 
her authority within. On the other hand, it was objected to 
the bill by Dr. Chalmers and his friends, that it merely con- 
firmed the law as laid down in the civil courts (the judgment 
in the Auchterarder case for instance) and that it was an out- 
rage on the principle of non-intrusion. On a division, 221 
voted for the resolutions of Dr. Chalmers, disapproving of the 
bill; and 134 for the motion of Dr. Cook, in favor of it. Our 
limits will not allow us to advert further to the proceedings of 
the General Assembly.* 


* The leaders on the popular side in the Assembly of 1840, 
were Dr. Chalmers, Mr. Dunlop, advocate of Edinburgh, Dr. 
M’Farlan of Greenock, Dr. Simpson of Kirknewton, ete. 
Among those who voted on the same side were Sir David 
Brewster, Principal Dewar, Drs. Patterson and Henderson of 
Glasgow, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, ete. The leader on 
the moderate side of the house was Dr. George Cook, profes. 
sor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews, a 
gentleman of commanding talents, Rev. Soneh Robertson of 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. V. NO. II. 12 
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The number of ministers belonging to the establishment is 
1190, synods, 16, presbyteries, 80. These presbyteries send 
218 ministers and 94 elders as delegates to the General Assembly. 
The city of Edinburgh sends two elders ; 65 other royal burghs, 
65; 5 universities, each one minister or one elder; churches 
in India a minister and an elder; total about 220 ministers and 
167 elders. The number of churches in the establishment is 
probably between 1100 and 1200. It has been estimated, 
that the number of Dissenters in Scotland, of all denominations, 
may be about 520,000. The whole population is reckoned at 
nearly 2,500,000. 

We have already noticed the United Secession church,* the 


Ellon, Rev. Alexander Hill, D. D., professor of Divinity at 
Glasgow, Rev. John Hunter, minister of the Tron church, 
Edinbur h, Sir George Clerk, M. P., Rev. John Lee, D. D., 
principal of the University of Edinburgh, etc. Mr. Dunlop 
stated that the friends of the popular party, who petitioned 
parliament, amounted to 250,000 individuals; while 13,000 
only signed the petitions of the opposite party. Of the I6 
synods, all but three were in favor of the non-intrusion prin- 
ciple. These three were Shetland, where the vote stood, 14 
to 2; Glenelg, by a majority of one; and Dumfries, by a ma- 
jority of 12 or 14. On the other hand, it was mentioned that 
a large majority of the officers and members of the five uni- 
versities were with the moderate party. 

* We have read a considerable part of the volume of the 
Rev. Dr. John Brown, of the United Secession church, enti- 
tled, “The Law of Christ respecting Civil Obedience, espe- 
cially in the Payment of Tribute,” 1 vol. 8vo., 1839, 2d ed., 
pp. 539, Appendix pp. 123. In 1837, Dr. B. refused to pay 
the annuity-tax, on the ground that he conscientiously disap- 
proved of civil establishments \of religion of every form, the 
tax in question being avowedly imposed for the support of the 
established church. Some of his property was accordingly 
distrained and sold for the payment of the tax. This occa- 
sioned considerable excitement. Dr. Brown was attacked in 
the newspapers with great bitterness, especially by Dr. Hal- 
dane, (who seems to regard himself as a consecrated heresy- 
hunter,) and, in order to defend himself, delivered two lectures 
in his church, which are the foundation of the present vol- 
ume. A large, we had almost said, an immense number of 
illustrative notes is subjoined, indicative of much learning 
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original Burgher Associate Synod and the Relief Synod. In 
1806, a number of individuals separated from the Burgher de- 
nomination, in consequence of opinions held by the latter re- 
specting the total independence and incompatibility of the civil 
and religious authorities. They termed themselves the Asso- 
ciate Synod of Original Seceders. They are in favor of a na- 
tional church. On the 31st of July, 1839, they voted, 39 to 
13, to annex themselves to the church of Scotland. The re- 
union had been approved by a majority of the presbyteries of 
the national church. The Reformed eo Synod repre- 
sent the Covenanters of the time of Charles I. They are the 
most rigid Presbyterians in Scotland. They have a professor 
of theology, A. Symington, D. D. of Paisley, 6 presbyteries 
and 26 ministers in Scotland, besides 4 presbyteries and 24 
ministers in Jreland. 

The number of Independent churches, in connection with the 
Congregational Union of Scotland, is 98; ministers 84; Tutors 
of the Theological Academy, Glasgow, Ralph Wardlaw, D. D., 
Rev. Messrs. G. Ewing and J. M. Mackenzie. The Scotch 
Episcopal church have a theological academy at Edinburgh ; 
professors, Rt. Rev. James Walker, D. D., and Rt. Rev. M. 
Russell, LL. D.; number of dioceses 6 ; chapels, between 70 
and 80, with about the same number of clergymen. It is sup- 
posed that the whole Romish population of Scotland amounts to 
140,000, including the children of Catholic parents. The Cath- 
olics in Glasgow alone amount to 35,000; in Edinburgh, to 
12,000. They have three dioceses, 60 places of worship, and 
74 priests and bishops. There are, besides, various small sects 
in Scotland, as Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, Sandemanians, 
Bereans, etc., which it is not necessary here to describe. 


From the foregoing observations and statements, it is obvi- 
ous that the Scottish national church is in circumstances of no 
little peril. In the language of Dr. Chalmers, “ the ark is now 
in the midst of conflicting billows.” One of the greatest difhi- 
culties is, that the civil questions, in the last resort, must be de- 
cided in English courts. Englishmen will not, or cannot un- 


and of indefatigable industry. The celebrated passage, Rom. 
13: 1—7, is treated by Dr. Brown with great ability. Those 
who are not convinced by his arguments will be pleased with 
the force of his reasonings. 
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derstand the great points in dispute. In the characteristic 
language of the leader of the popular party,—* The thing of 
immediate practical importance for us to observe, is the utter 
hopelessness of inoculating therewith the mind of parliament, 
where, perhaps, there are not ten, in both houses, who could 
state, and there are not three who could vindicate the great 
principle for which we are contending.” * The parliament ap- 
pear to be about as much interested in the controversy, as the 
American congress might be supposed to be, in the building of 
a bridge over the Genesee river. And yet it is a question of 
the gravest import. It is a conflict of the government and the 
church. The poor presbyter is between two fires. If he diso- 
bey the lords of session, he may find his next lodging-place to 
be the county jail; if he should contravene the command of the 
assembly, he is degraded from his ministerial functions, and it 
is intimated that his parish is vacant. When two jurisdictions 
are conflicting, which must be obeyed? The difficulty is not 
lessened by the zealous efforts which are made to mix up the 
question with political appeals. Thus it is represented, that 
the Veto-act of 1834 was passed through the influence of the 
Edinburgh whigs, and that it was the legitimate progeny of 
the reform-mania of 1833.+ The English tory party are ear- 
nestly called upon to come and assist the intelligence and pro- 
perty of Scotland in the contest with revolutionary violence 
and religious fanaticism, in which the North Britons are now 
engaged. 

It is manifest, furthermore, that the principle of establish- 
ments is in imminent hazard. No man has, recently, done 
more than Dr. Chalmers to uphold national churches, and, 
perhaps, no one is now doing more to pull them down. Of 
this the venerable theologian himself seems to be aware. “ It 
is grievous,” he remarks, “to be thus thrown back again on 
the original elements of the question; and, after having won 


* Perhaps there is some apology for this obesity of under- 
standing, when such jargon as the following is plentifully 
sprinkled through the Scottish ecclesiastical proceedings— 
“Should be sisted as parties; “any part of the sederunt ;” 
“ present when the deliverance was pronounced;” were astricted 
to obey ;” “ they implemented the veto law ;” “when the call 
was moderated in ;” etc. 


¢ Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec.1840. 
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the cause of national churches in the field of argument, to 
have the victory so wrested from our hands.” The great ob- 
ject of the popular party now seems to be, to abolish patron- 
age altogether, and to vest the right of presentation in the 
voters, in the communicants, or in the landholders, or in these 
classes jointly. But the right of patronage is private property, 
and may be sold or alienated like any other “en er Will 
it be given up peaceably, and without compensation ? and will 
the state continue to support a church which thus trifles with 
private property, and with those very means which the govern- 
ment possesses for extending the influence of the church of 
Scotland, and which that church has called on it to employ, 
and whieh it has employed? It seems to us that the passing 
of the Veto-act was the first step towards a separation of the 
church from the state altogether. The abolition of patronage 
will be another great step. And happy the day, in our opin- 
ion, when the last link shall be sundered. It is in vain to try 
to make a pure church, out of one entangled with state in- 
trigue, and supported by state funds. Dr. Chalmers and his 


friends aa glory in proclaiming, that the Lord Jesus Christ is 


the only Head of the church of Scotland. But it is not so. It 
never will be so, as long as that church depends on the state 
for her support. The headship will be shared in by some 
duke of Argyle, lord of session, or privy counsellor. The spir- 
ituality of the church is corrupted, and it must be corrupted by 
the contact of worldly men. Is it not owing to this contamina- 
ting union of church and state, that there has existed in the 
Scottish communion, a moderate party, in distinction from the 
evangelical,—a party, which for a long time swayed, by a de- 
cided majority, the councils of the General Assembly, so that 
the fate of every measure materially affecting the spiritual 
interests of the church, might, with certainty, have been pre- 


* The patronage of about 300 of the parishes of Scotland is 
vested in the crown, and 600 in noblemen and landed propri- 
etors. Out of about 36 parishes in the synod of Orkney, the 
earl of Zetland has the patronage of twenty-nine! When those 
livings are deducted which are at the disposal of universities 
and municipal corporations, a very small fraction of the whole 
is found in the hands of the people. In the church of Eng- 
land, out of 12,000 livings, not seventy are in the hands of the 


people. 
12* 
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dicted ; and that, though this party has of late been, happily, 
losing ground, while the other has been gaining, yet there is 
still many a parish, both in the Highlands and Lowlands, in 
which there is a miserable want of —— instruction, because 
another gospel than of Christ is preached! + These men who 
preach an unevangelized morality were, doubtless,the presentees 
of some nobleman or gentleman, who consulted his own family 
interests, rather than the spiritual edification of a hungry flock. 

The interests of vital piety in Scotland, must necessarily 
languish, while Synods, Assemblies and Commissions are 
holding stormy debates, and while the great mass of the people 
are looking for deliverance, not from their glorified Head, but 
from a civil court, or from a Parliament, who, in general, care 
no more for the interests of spiritual religion, than they do in 
respect to the individual who shall be the next Grand Lama of 
Thibet. Revivals of religion may occasionally occur, as they 
are now said to exist in Ross-shire, but they will take place in 
spite of the a condition of things, or because God will 
employ the bitter lessons, which his people in Scotland are 
reading, as an occasion of bringing rich spiritual good out of 
terrible evils. 

We cannot close these observations without expressing our 
deepest conviction that a new order of preparation for the Chris- 
tian ministry is demanded in the churches of Scotland. The 
law on the subject is well enough. It requires a four years’ 
regular attendance at the divinity-hall, as a course of study for 
the church ; but this is almost completely nullified by the recog- 
nizing, on the part of the Assembly, of what is termed irregular 
attendance, and which is in fact no attendance whatever. Stu- 
dents of divinity who merely enrol their names in the books of 
the different professors, for six years, and who deliver a certain 
number of discourses specified by the General Assembly, though 
they never hear a lecture, or receive any instruction whatever 
on the subject of theology, in any university, were held, till very 
recently, to be equally qualified with the regular students for 





*See Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on National Church Es- 
tablishments, 1839, p. 82; also Dr. Witherspoon’s “ Charac- 
teristics,” Works, 1802, Vol. Ill. p. 200. See, also, the inter- 
esting volume of Dr. John Dunmore Lang, entitled: “ Religion 
and Education in America,” London, 1840. Many interest- 
ing notices of the Scotch church may be found in it. 
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being taken on trials for a license to + warn Some modification 
has taken place, but it does not effect any substantial change. 
The acts of Assembly enjoin that every person, entering upon 
trials, shall be examined as to his knowledge of the Hebrew 
language ; but they do not require that the Hebrew class should 
be attended ; and, in point of fact, a large proportion of those 
who become ministers never have attended it.* In teaching 
Hebrew, the professor of oriental languages at the University of 
Edinburgh states, that he does not use the points, because he is 
satisfied, that in the time allowed him, he could do nothing with 
the points! So little interest was taken in the study of Hebrew, 
that the study of Persian—not a cognate dialect—was intro- 
duced as an inducement. The average of those who enter the 
Hebrew class at Glasgow was about seventeen or eighteen, 
when the divinity students were about two hundred. All the 
Hebrew students are required to be furnished with Parkhurst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon. Those parts of the Old Testament, which are 
written in Chaldee, are not read in the class, because the stu- 
dents have no dictionary for that tongue! The Hebrew profes- 
sor at King’s College, Aberdeen, states, that he accustoms his 
pupils to look for the words of a dictionary ; but owing to the 
mode in which Hebrew dictionaries are generally prepared, they 
have not commonly become expert at this, when the studies of 
the class are finished! At the Marischal College, the professor 
of Hebrew remarks, that “ when he can get his class together, 
he lectures, either upon the origin of the language, or upon He- 
brew antiquities. The students scramble for a little of the ele- 
ments of the language, and then leave the class. Chaldee and 
Syriac are not taught, because the professor can hardly ever get 
his students to be masters of Hebrew !”’+ 

With such sad statements before us, we cannot wonder at the 
low condition of biblical,{ and, we might add, of classical Jearn- 


* One year’s regular attendance has been since required. 

+ Report on the Universities of Scotland, p. 355. 

t “ We have repeatedly expressed our warm approbation of 
the Biblical Cabinet, a series of translations from German 
works on biblical topics, projected and carried on by Mr. 
Thomas Clark, bookseller of Edinburgh. It is a noble under- 
taking. We regret that it receives but a slender patronage. 
The slight appreciation of it, by the thousands of educated 
clergymen in Scotland and England, is proof enough of the 
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ing in Scotland. Logic and philosophy have not been studied 


too much, but too exclusively. The system of education has 
produced strong-headed reasoners, acute dialecticians, but not 
accomplished Greek and Hebrew scholars. The Scottish sys- 
tems of divinity which we have seen fail essentially at the very 
foundation. They do not rightly expound the text. How can 
they do this, with Parkhurst’s Lexicon, and other such con- 
trivances ? 

Scotchmen ought, like their southern countrymen, to become 
acquainted with the rich and inexhaustible stores of continental 
learning. Gesenius’ Lexicon would not overturn the establish- 
ment. Hengstenberg’s Christology would make no breach in 
the Confession of Faith. The grammars of Kuhner, Ewald and 
Winer might be imported into Caledonia, salva fide et Ecclesia. 
The sturdy Pict would not be corrupted, if he should read Von 
Hammer, or Niebuhr, or Ranke. If the ministers of religion 
would do the highest good to their beloved communion, they 
must become earnest students of the original Scriptures, and 
thus be imbued with the mind of the inspiring Spirit. They 
may adhere as firmly as they please to the good old catechism. 
We honor them for it. But let them join a profound know- 
ledge of God’s word with attachment to systems of divinity, and 
with elevated personal holiness. Thus with the sound sense 
and strong logical understanding which they now possess, they 
will raise Scotland to a higher intellectual and spiritual emi- 
nence than any other nation of the old world can boast. Scot- 
land will be truly a city set on a hill; like the mountains which 
are round about Jerusalem—the light and glory of Britain and 
of her colonies, now extending over every island, and on every 
shore. 


miserably low state of biblical studies in both countries. The 
works translated for the Cabinet ‘are, in general, well selected. 
Most of the versions which we have examined, are made with 
fidelity. Some of the translators, however, are not sufficiently 
practised in German, and care is not taken to secure a good 
English idiom, or to provide illustrative notes. The printing 
is Tons admirably. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Tue PrincreLte or Emu.ation as A Stimvtus To ACADEMICAL 
Srupy. 


By Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., Pres. of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


Wuokrver seriously contemplates improvement in any de- 
partment of patriotic or Christian enterprise will, almost of ne- 
cessity, encounter two evils ; first, severe misconstruction, sim- 
ply because he goes upon the idea of reform; and, secondly, 
the danger of becoming bewildered in speculation, and of com- 
mitting settled and important interests to the chances of experi- 
ment. The idea of progressiveness, although not convertible 
with that of innovation, evidently implies it, and awakens, in a 
certain class of minds, more or less of the same jealousy and 
distrust. At the same time, the hazards of advancing upon 
commonly received opinions and measures are such as few suf- 
ficiently contemplate beforehand, and none can adequately ap- 
preciate without actual trial. But to shrink from either of these 
evils, and to remain content in a state of admitted imperfection, 
through fear of odium, which, however undeserved, is certain, or, 
mistake, at the same time possible and fatal, is unworthy of 
those whom God has made, in a measure, responsible for the 
common weal. These alternatives are, undoubtedly, a weighty 
argument for the exercise of modesty and charity, of sound wis- 
dom and discretion, but a poor apology for indifference and 
sloth. It is perhaps impossible for man not to err, either on the 
side of not doing, or of overdoing ; but it were almost better 
to suffer the consequences of an erroneous, though honest zeal, 
than of heartless negligence and unbelief, or an obstinate hold- 
ing to positions which time is showing to be false, or out of 
season and untenable. 

There is, however, less danger to society than is commonly 
supposed in prosecuting improvements upon principles about 
which, there can be no mistake but in the application of them. 
Society is destined to advance. But its advancement consists 
in the successive development, admission, practice of elementa- 
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ry and essential truths. These truths are all original in nature 
or in Revelation, and are brought out, in the providence of 
God, as society is able to comprehend and bear them. There is 
nothing new in morals or religion, more than in the relations 
and laws of the material world, and reform that is propounded 
to us only in consistency with that acknowledgment, and offers 
but a more excellent way of applying an old and unquestiona- 
ble faith, can be hardly injurious otherwise than as it may an- 
ticipate the designs of Providence, and provoke an unnecessary 
degree of agitation and resistance. JVew-light, another system 
of the world, the hallucination of enthusiasts, the consuming 
element of fanaticism, bewilders and destroys. But there is not 
a greater error than to put, indiscriminately, into the same 
class with visionaries and dreamers, those who, following God’s 
appointed luminaries, the sun and moon and stars which he 
has ordained, yet aspire to take their observations with the ad- 
vantage of more favorable circles, a clearer atmosphere, or a 
higher elevation. It is to discredit the source of all wisdom. 
It is to disparage those benefactors of mankind who have con- 
tributed to raise society to higher successive levels, or have laid 
the foundations on which others have erected those goodly and 
perfect structures which continue always the delight and admi- 
ration of the world. 

The guardians of some of our public institutions have, of 
late, discarded the principle of emulation as a stimulus to aca- 
demical study, and have substituted means which they regard 
as more simply moral, and for that reason more likely to an- 
swer the legitimate purposes of education. Have these men 
acted unwisely, injuriously? Is the change which they have 
introduced visionary, empirical, illusory? The inquiry is im- 
portant. The regulation of the colleges and universities of our 
country is a matter of too great moment to admit of rude or ro- 
mantic experiment. If such an error has been committed, the 
correction of it cannot be too speedily or imperiously required 
by an enlightened public sentiment. But if, on the other hand, 
a questionable principle has been exchanged for one whose 
soundness is undeniable, however intelligent and good men 
might differ in their judgments upon its practicability, there 
would be at least an apology for claiming a fair field 6f trial, 
if not a sufficient scuinant Yes the patronage and support of 
those who profess to favor the progress of society upon the 
principles of Revelation. It could not be thought wise, digni- 
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fied, or safe to discredit and oppose attempts, which, if success- 
ful, could result only beneficially to the community, and whose 
failure would argue a state of society more disordered and hope- 
less, from the fact that it was owing to the disapprobation of 
the very guardians and conservators of the public virtue. 

The first issue respects the fitness of the principle of emula- 
tion, as an incentive in the education of youth ; and to that the 
following remarks will be confined. 

A distinction will be admitted between duty and interest, as 
impulsive principles of action. The former is a moral element, 
an original guide to virtue. The latter is sensuous, and pecu- 
liarly liable to the vicissitudes of the disordered mind. The one 
has relation to the right, to principle, to the general good, and 
to the will and honor of the Creator ; the other to the expedi- 
ent, the politic, to personal convenience and happiness, as these 
objects are viewed by the degenerate mind; the one purifying 
and elevating in its moral tendencies, in proportion to the de- 
gree of its cultivation ; the other, in similar conditions, running 
down into a lust, and inviting to sordid and unworthy gratifica- 
tions, according to the predominance of one or another class of 
affections. This distinction, even if not of the nature of anaxiom, 
will hardly fail to commend itself to minds. inclined to a spirit- 
ual morality, and conversant with the different stages and phe- 
nomena of mental history. 

Emulation is an excitement of the selfish principle in appro- 
priate circumstances of the social condition. It is the desire of 
excelling ; it supposes competition ; it contemplates precedence, 
pre-eminence. It is the action of diseased mind, subject to the 
uregularities and excesses of the self-will, overreaching, seques- 
tering, or otherwise counteracting the moral sense, the law of 
charity, according to the strength of the constitutional bias, or 
the acquired stimulus. If any think the term admits of a more 
rational and intelligible definition, this is the only idea contem- 
plated by those who so describe the principle in question, and 
who, in this view of it, discard it as immoral and of pernicious 
tendency both in private and public discipline. 

The subject has been rarely treated by moral writers, and 
society has acquiesced in loose and indeterminate views of it. 
Emulation has been strangely vindicated on the ground that it 
is inseparable from our nature, and coeval with intelligence ; 
that it was cultivated in the schools of antiquity, was the spirit 
of national games and festivals, and for these reasons has a sort 
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of jure divino authority, without any consideration of its moral 
qualities or results. ‘Some more ingenious and candid minds 
have confounded it with other impulses and affections, less con- 
cerned with moral agency, mere instincts, and useful or injuri- 
ous only according to their relation to other principles of our 
nature. Thus the ordinary natural sympathies, the feelings de- 
pendent on peculiarities of structure and temperament, on our 
complex nature, the diversities of place, or the power of associ- 
ation sometimes urge us forcibly in a career of improvement, in- 
fluence and distinction, which is mistaken for the effect of the 
principle in question, yet does not result from it, and is not 
necessarily indicative of any wrong habit of the mind. The 
same is true of the principles of self-respect, regard for personal 
rights, the love of approbation, the desire of an honorable stand- 
ing, and of the rewards of industry, temperance, frugality and 
study, all inherent and innocent, subserving important uses in 
the forming of our character, and no more to be condemned than 
the instinctive pleasures of the palate, or of vision. The Scrip- 
tures speak of this general appetency to personal good with de- 
cided commendation: 4 good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favor rather than silver and gold. 
’ They reprobate the want of it, as more injurious than specula- 
tive unbelief: He that provideth not for his own house hath de- 
nied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. It is indispensable 
to individual and social advancement. He, who obeys it, is not, 
indeed, on that account, a good man, in the evangelical sense 
of that appellation; but neither is he, on that account, a bad 
man. It is a mercifully conservative element in our nature. 
We put in the same class with taste, the pleasures of the im- 
agination, the love of letters. We should as wisely disparage 
polite learning, mechanical improvements, the fine arts, or any 
other ingredients of civilization, as that property of our nature 
which is obviously related to these effects of intelligence, and 
which is the evidence of our capacity for elevation and enjoy- 
ment, and of likeness to the original of all fitness and beauty. 
It is a poor substitute for moral virtue, but a necessary preserva- 
tive from the coarseness of brutality. It regulates the inferior 
passions, bringing into correspondence the material and the 
spiritual of our nature, and, when controlled by the higher 
principles, conducing to that symmetry, proportion and harmo- 
ny which are essential to the idea of a perfect man. 

We can easily stop here, at the idea of desiring a personal 
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good, and putting forth the requisite effort to obtain it. And 
in coming to this point, we offend not oe any moral senti- 
ment. It is obedience to an instinct, a law of sentient being, 
apart from any regard to moral faculty or accountability. We 
have it in common with the lower orders of the creation. But 
when we place ourselves in connection with our fellow-beings, 
then a law comes over us adapted to that new relation, regu- 
lating the instinct so far as it affects the interests of social life, 
and limiting our desire of personal good to a rigid impartiality. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. No commentary can 
simplify the conception of our obligation in this respect. To 
have an exclusive regard for our own advantage, or a selfish 
complacency in it, is a violation of the law; and to seek that 
advantage, in a course of competition, aggravates the criminality, 
just in proportion to the excitement of the race. When we have 
attained the objects of our wrong ambition, we perceive that 
we have invaded the territory of conscience, and have lost the 
assurance and the recompense of spiritual integrity. The laurel 
and the crown are the price of disinterested virtue. 


The ideas, related to those which have been already con- 
sidered, of imitating a model, of appreciating our own abilities, 
or of taking a place corresponding to our merits, have been 
often confounded with that of emulation. Let it be considered 
with how little reason. We are made to perceive and to admire 
the beautiful, the sublime, and to approve the —_ By Chris- 


tianity we are inclined to love true virtue, and reach forth to 
new degrees of moral excellence. Aspiration after greatness 
and goodness is legitimate; and eminence, honor, power, con- 
sequent upon the cultivation of our abilities, are as n ; 
in the moral economy of God, as the proportion between gravi- 
tation and the quantity of matter, under the physical laws. 
They are the product, justly proportioned, of every man’s seed 
sown. But this love of the excellent is distinct from the prin- 
ciple in question. It belongs to another class of our senti- 
ments, and tends to abase and subdue the selfish passions. 
They propose distinction for an end ; this receives it as a con- 
sequence. They run before that they win ; this follows 
that it may resemble. It obeys a universal law of Providence 
and of moral government; while they contemplate no divine 
arrangement or requirement, but a mere private interest, and 
that in circumstances and conditions where such a limitation 
constitutes transgression. You may be a Bacon, a Newton, a 
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Paul, with corresponding powers and advantages, and that by 
a constitutional necessity, and in harmony with all the divine 
counsels and arrangements. And so you may be an angel, may 
be like God. But to aim at that distinction for the distinction’s 
sake, contemplating, not the positive, but the comparative ele- 
vation; that is a fatal mcongruity. You become, indeed, the 
philosopher, the reasoner, the preacher, but not the Christian ; 
a spirit fallen, anarchangel ruined. You violate the social or- 
der, you overstep the law. 


I charge thee fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels. 


Let us suppose a perfect state of society, in which all minds 
are conformed, invariably, to the divine will. Such was heaven, 
till that mad ambition, which the poet has so significantly de- 
scribed, took possession of the tall archangel. e cannot, by 
any effort, bring the mind to entertain the idea of competition, 
the lust of pre-eminence, as a trait of such a society. On the 
contrary, it was just that feeling which divided heaven, and 
cast down the spirits who kept not their first estate into chains 
and darkness. But the same law, which binds the angels, rests 
on man. It is eternal over the universe of mind; and every 
sentiment and act, partaking of a moral character, and not 
conformed to that perfect standard, are forever wrong. They 
deserve a place no more on earth than in heaven. They should 
have no allowance where Christianity is admitted as a rule of 
life ; least of all in institutions set up for the glory of Christ, and 
the conversion of the world. 

It may be thought that these sentiments are too refined for a 
world like ours; that we cannot govern fallen beings by a perfect 
law ; that we cannot move them but by motives suited, in some 
measure, to their present character. But, who cannot govern 
them? Who cannot move them? Not their Creator ; not their 
Judge. We do not find his requirements mitigated and let 
down in accommodation to the immoral sentiments of apostate 
— and, certainly, neither the scenes of Sinai nor Calvary 
are fitted to diminish our sense of the efficiency of his adminis- 
tration. Shall man be wiser than his Maker? On what prin- 
ciple shall we introduce into our administration, and apply as 
indispensable to our success, a rule of action which would be 
fatal to the divine integrity? On what principle shall we dis- 
parage a rule which God pronounces essential to his moral 
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government, or bring it into such unnatural alliance with our 
own short-sighted arrangements, as to dishonor it, and make it 
ineffectual? Shall we to this in our families, in the church of 
God? Have we forgotten the half-way covenant of New- 
England ? 

But, it may be said that principles of acknowledged validity 
and authority are yet to be restrained and limited in their appli- 
cation, by other principles equally true and worthy of regard ; 
as in physics, many theories, established by Peters reasonings, 
cannot be carried out in practice, without great allowance for 
conflicting influences in the processes of nature. He who should 
abate nothing for friction, for different and opposite forces, 
would find himself materially wrong im his calculations, and 
unsuccessful in his results. He might be a consistent reasoner 
from partial or erroneous premises, but an unskilful machinist, 
or a dangerous navigator. 

If by this it is intended, that, on moral subjects, different and 
opposite principles may be equally true and important, it is suf- 
ficient to say that such a sentiment carries its own refutation. 
It can never impose upon a thinking mind. If it is intended 
that, although moral truth is in its own nature immutable, it 
must be limited in its application by the opposing forces in the 
human will, by the errors, prejudices and passions of society, 
we say this is begging the question, and it 1s sufficient to meet 
it by a contrary assertion. It is not invidious to charge upon 
so broad a declaration the vice of submitting an acknowledged 
principle to the construction of a self-seeking expediency, ‘and 
making a trade of our morality. It is arresting the progress of 
knowledge, and virtually giving our countenance to admitted 
error. It is holding up the lamp, but covering it with an ex- 
tinguisher. It is obscuring the sun, in kindness to diseased eyes, 

leaving those who otherwise would rejoice in the good 
light of heaven, to grope in darkness at noon-day. 

That we shall not, in point of fact, attain to a theoretical per- 
fection in the application of our general principles, in the present 
imperfect state of society, is doubtless true; and so far the an- 
alogy between physical and moral science is admitted. But as 
this admission affects not the essential truth and obligatoriness of 
any revealed precept, or settled principle of morality ; it is of no 
little importance to the virtuous man to secure himself against 
the evil consequences which must result when such a precept 
or principle fails of its proper influence in society. Moral truth 
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cannot be acceptable to depraved minds. It is not likely to 
be admitted when proposed in real or imagined opposition to 
any established policy, or by way of objection to the projects 
of interested men. Bat he who, on that account, refrains from 
the assertion of his principles, in positions where moral action 
is required of him, lowers the standard of virtue, without get- 
ting any corresponding advantage in his influence over other 
minds, and generally, with no other result than to be classed 
himself with evil-doers. Far different was the attitude of Paul, 
when he took his weeping brethren to record that he was pure 
from the blood of all men, for he had not shunned to declare 
unto them the whole counsel of God. 

The disinclination or resistance of disordered mind to moral 
truth is no reason for holding that truth in our own judgments, 
in any qualified or restricted sense. Much less is it a reason, 
when the well-being of others depends on the expression of 
our sentiments, for yielding it in accommodation to human 
weakness and depravity. e cannot, indeed, have impossibili- 
ties. We may not treat infancy as mature age, nor compel 
the progress of civilization, nor the action of any moral causes ; 
and it were chimerical to make our efforts disproportioned to 
the capacity or condition of society, to shape our measures 
merely to its prospective stages, or an ideal model. There isa 
law of correspondence and congruity, as well as charity, which 
it is preposterous to violate. But all this has relation, not to 
the substance of truth, but its accidents, to quantity and manner, 
to time and place, and so far from being a reason for the com- 
promise of principle, should awaken a greater jealousy and 
carefulness, lest in making allowance for human imperfection, 
we create an impression unfavorable either to general rectitude, 
or our personal integrity. The innumerable obstacles in our 
way, resulting from human ignorance and sinfulness, while 
they call for tolerance and patience, for good taste and temper, 
should, nevertheless, urge us to more assiduous labor, till society 
shall become wiser and better through our honest, yet judicious 
exposition of those principles by which only it can be saved. 
If any are unable to receive meat, the sincere milk of the word 
is their only proper aliment; and we do well to be advised, 
that although we acknowledge the fundamental principles of 
moral truth, yet, if we build upon them wood, hay and stubble, our 
salvation, though possible by divine mercy, will be effected 
only through the fire that burns up the monuments of our folly. 
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It is a poor justification of silence, when truth requires a tes- 
timony, that our speech will be liable to misconstruction or 
abuse, and of inaction, when all the world is in motion, that 
there are pitfalls or lions in the way. Of all the secondary 
virtues, prudence is, perhaps, the most important, but, at the 
same time, the most likely to degenerate into a vice. “ From 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but a step,” is as true in morals 
as in policy. When our simple wisdom admits a tincture of 
worldliness it defeats its own ends, and descends from its eleva- 
tion. It renounces the Providence of God for the miserable 
supports of earth, and these yield in the very extremities, which, 
but for our timorousness and unbelief, he would have made 
occasions of exhibiting his faithfulness and power. 

The divine administration presents analogies, obscure but 
intelligible, to aid us in these difficult solutions, Many evils, 
occasionally tolerated by the Old Testament, have been some- 
times drawn into an argument for justifying, or at least excusing 
infractions of the social law. But polygamy, divorce, slavery, 
and other kindred irregularities can hardly admit, with any 
reason, of so loose an interpretation. They were all the while 
declared evils, inconsistent with the original constitution ; suffer- 
ed, not allowed ; tolerated, not excused; and when not remedia- 
ble by the motives of an ill-understood economy, limited and 
restrained by various prudential legislation. The moral law 
did not the less stand out against them. It did not the less re- 
quire a different habit of the public mind and life; and although 
God winked for a season at such sins of ignorance, they did 
not the less certainly work out the natural ruin of society. 

It is still more observable, that Christianity was not intro- 
duced with any mitigation of moral principle, but a more 
imperative enforcement of it ; and that the very evils, which a 
ruder dispensation had not been sufficient to extirpate, were 
declared to admit of no apology, in view of the clearer illus- 
trations which Christ and his ministers gave of the principles 
and sanctions of moral government. Its first preachers were 
remarkably tolerant in matters indifferent, but they endured all 
things, they laid down their lives in maintaining essential 
truths, as well the moral pertaining to human obligation, as 
the evangelical, which concerned more intimately the mysteries 
of redemption. It was the same to them, whether men would 
hear or forbear. They had not learned the way of avoiding 
difficulties which the more subtle casuists of later times opened 
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for the convenience of a feebler age, in which Christianity was 
diluted by the admixtures of a false philosophy, and bent to the 
purposes of the Man of Sin. 

We take then an extremely uncomfortable and dangerous 

ition, when we accommodate ourselves to habits of society 
incompatible with the see or only apparently excepted 
from that infallible rule, and more expressly condemned by 
Christianity upon the penaities of an eternal judgment. Even 
if we allowed ourselves to hope for ultimate forgiveness through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, notwithstanding this error, and were 
content to be beguiled by such an antinomian illusion, it is hardly 
conceivable that we could patronize unquestionable errors, with- 
out a diminished self-respect, and a distrust of our ability to 
answer the design of God in giving us influence over other 
minds. But it would be wh atte humiliating to permit 
evils, which, with the gospel in our hands as an instrument of 
reformation, and the promise of the Holy Spirit to make that 
instrument effectual, we might reasonably expect to remedy. 

Nor could it be supposed to lessen our difficulty, that others, 
placed under our influence or control, are personally account- 
able, and must meet their own risks in violating their obliga- 
tions. We are undoubtedly answerable for whatever system 
of policy we adopt affecting the character and interests of 
society ; and in regard to the principle now in question, as well 
as every other growing out of the moral degenerateness of man- 
kind, it can be no excuse for measures which tend to develop 
and strengthen a wrong affection in other minds, that we put 
them under no invincible necessity of sinning, or that it is for 
them to take care for their own salvation. If we choose to 
proceed upon a denial of human depravity, or a future retribu- 
tion, and shape our discipline to those theological errors, that 
may relieve us, more or less, from inconsistency, and shift our 
responsibility to other grounds. But if, with an understanding 
of our neighbor’s sinfulness and accountability, we place him in 
circumstances of temptation, and minister to his depraved 
tastes and passions, his guilt and his pains will be any thing 
but an alleviation of our own. 

It is obvious that we are obliged to reason at a disadvantage 
against the ambitious principle in education; for it may be 
alleged that we can show but little in point of fact, to justify 
the adoption of a different principle ; and the allegation could 
not be denied. As yet, simple reliance on moral influence, by 
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which we mean law and its sanctions and the peculiar motives 
of Christianity, has been so partial and limited, that there is 
hardly a noticeable instance in which its sufficiency may be 
said tohave been demonstrated by adequate experiment. Soci- 
ety has been guided by other views. Why it has been so, it is 
not our purpose, and it might be invidious to inquire. It is one 
of those mistakes in ethics which work themselves insensibly 
into other departments of study and action, perverting the in- 
telligence and influence of ages. But it is unhappily real, and 
unfortunate for the purpose of these remarks. So extensive is 
the awkwardness of setting up general conclusions on such a 
subject, without facts, enpaiahy at a time remarkable for the 
utilitarian turn of the public mind, that we should entirely yield 
to the discouragement, were it not allowable to bring opposite 
theories to the test of their practical results. 

And what are the facts on the other side? Let us be in- 
structed by the history of society. It would seem that if our 
judgments could not be corrected by general reasonings upon 
the selfish principle, we might at least Se startled by reviewing 
some of its obvious effects. It is not necessary to speak of 
those infractions of the social law which have marked every 
age with controversy, War, oppression and their kindred evils. 
It is sufficient, that the great labor of education itself has been, 
with remarkable inconsistency, and of course without success, 
to control the wrong propensity, on the one hand, while it has 
stimulated it on the other. Christianity, called in to cure the 
evils of a false philosophy, has been itself corrupted, and made 
to apologize for some of the grossest violations of its own pre- 
cepts. Subserviency, intrigue, equivocation, envy, jealousy, 
wrath, strife, and all the host of malignant passions that are 
stirred up by a flattered and mortified self-love, have been ab- 
solved without confession, and have flowed out from the nurse- 
ry, the school and the higher seats of learning, to disturb and 
desolate the world. 

But it may be said that this is only the excessive acting of a 
right principle. We reply, it is merely the natural acting of 
self-love, under its appropriate excitements of competition, the 
very evil involved in our idea of emulation, the precise immo- 
rality, for which we would reject this principle, as far as possi-. 
ble, in our arrangements for the education of the young. It de- 
serves no apology for the sake of its origin ; and if it did, it were 
still an error to claim for it any hereditary property of moral 
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virtue ; for we have not learned that moral goodness, as it in- 
creases in degree, loses its essential character and becomes evil ; 
nor that any cause may produce effects unlike, and contrary to 
itself. _We have better authority than that which has imposed 
on half of mankind with so shallow a pretence: A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
Sorth good fruit ; wherefore by thew fruits ye shall know them, 

It is by no means an unimportant consideration, drawn from 
Christianity itself, not only that its first and great requirement 
of man, as a social being, is the exercise of a disinterested good 
will, and that its general spirit and precepts contemplate a pro- 
found humility, the taking of the lowest seats, the preference 
of another’s honor, but that the entire theory and fact of our 
redemption, which makes and constitutes Christianity as a reme- 
dial and disciplinary system, proceeds in opposition to the prin- 
ciple in question. It casts usdown before God, as to our own 
sufficiency, and raises us again to his favor only through the 
merits of another. It shows the perfection of religious charac- 
ter to consist m our becoming nothing, and less than nothing, 
that Christ may be all in all. A more pointed rebuke was 
never given by our Lord, nor one more significant of our social 
duty, than when, in the strife that oceurred in the college of 
his disciples, which of them should be greatest, he called them 
unto him and said: Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
exercise dominion over them, and they that are great exercise 
authority upon them: but it shall not be so among you; but 
whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister ; 
and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your servant. 
What a commentary have we here upon the law that binds 
us; exceeded in impressiveness only by that other instance, 
when, after he had washed the disciples’ feet, he said: Jf J 
then, your Lord and Master, have kaa your feet ; ye ought 
also to wash one another’s feet : for Ihave given you an exam- 

e, that ye should do as I have done to you. He added, doubt- 
ess for perpetual admonition: If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them. 

If the views here presented are correct, it is obvious that the 
adoption of them in education must materially favor the health- 
ful progress of society. A nation, the world is soon made or 
uninade, in the schools of elementary learning. The believer 
in Revelation expects improvement in the condition of mankind. 
How shall he attempt it more hopefully, than by intermingling 
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the precepts of Christian morality with the growing affections 
and capabilities of the human mind. If any judge that society 
has been, hitherto, too infantile and rude for such an economy, 
its present aspects certainly rn, the belief that a better 
era is at hand. The strife of moral questions is setting mind 
free from antiquated prejudice, and the maxims of a sensuous 
philosophy ; and a more spiritual wisdom succeeds to appetite 
and force. The world is rapidly determining, in respect to all 
its interests, between right and wrong, law and self-will ; and 
however violent the conflict between these opposite forces, we 
may not fear if the advancing spirit of education be directed by 
the salutary influences of the gospel. Mind—cultivated mind— 
will control the world, despite the dreams of ignorant enthusi- 
asts, or the madness of atheistic levellers. But it will tend to 
the accumulation of spiritual and secular power, to the ex- 
actions of lordly prerogative, and to'iron consolidation, unless 
the sway of the selfish principle shall yield to the eases | 
benevolence of Christianity. Paganism, prelacy, slavery, all 
the forms of despotism, and the opposite extremes of revolution, 
anarchy, and ruin, are but developments, the action and reac- 
tion of the wrong affection. Christianity alone restores the 
equilibrium, the harmony of the otherwise disjointed and jarring 
members of the social system, and-secures the proper results of 
its complicated arrangements. All other conservatives are 
vain expedients that issue in a worse excitement, a more terri- 
ble dissolution. Be it ours to apply this renovating agency, to 
give it circulation and direction, through the proper channels 
of intelligence and moral sentiment, and we accomplish what 
is impossible to policy or power. The sense of right will pre- 
vail when sophistry and cunning fail, and the sword is drawn 
in vain. For this end were we created, to obey the law of the 
Eternal Mind. That everlasting memorial, set up without the 
garnish of a false philosophy, encumbered not with human ap- 
pendages, freed from the <a of old tradition, the law of 
right, proclaimed in thunders, sealed with blood, inwrought by 
fire, will bring the predicted end of the divine counsels, the sub- 
jection of this world to its Redeemer. Be it ours to hasten that 
consummation. It is the proper glory of a rational nature. It 
includes all the good that can be desired for us, and all the dis- 
tinction that is worthy of us: They that are wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars forever and ever. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


EXAMINATION OF THE Doctrine oF PERFECTION, AS HELD BY Rey. 
A. Manan AND OTHERS. 


By Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., Prof. of Theol. in the Theol. Sem., Andover, Mass. 
[Concluded from page 189.] 


In the last number of the Biblical Repository, I endeavored 
to show that, in various instances, Mr. Mahan and others agree- 
ing with him claim as a = of their system, what belongs to the 
common system as really as to theirs; and that, in this way, 
though it may be unintentional, they are likely to make a 
wrong impression upon incautious readers, and, for a time, to 
gain an unjust advantage to their cause. I also examined 
several of the arguments by which they labor to establish their 
doctrine ; particularly the provisions of the gospel, the attain- 
ableness of complete sanctification, the promises of God, and 
the prayers of his people. If I mistake not, it was made evi- 
dent that these arguments, taken separately or together, fail of 
proving that any believers ever have attained, or ever will 
attain to perfect sanctification in the present life. 

Before proceeding to other points, I request Mr. Mahan and 
every reader to observe, that, so far as any of the above men- 
tioned arguments prove that complete holiness is attained by 
any believers in the present life, they prove that it is attained by 
all believers. There is not the least intimation in the Scrip- 
tures, that the rich provisions of the gospel are made for a part 
of God’s people, more than for all of them; or that perfection 
is more attainable to some than to others; or that the divine 
promises or the prayers of believers respecting sanctification 
will be carried into full effect in some, and not in others. Let 
this be well considered and remembered. It will certainly 
come out in the end, that the advocates of “ Perfection’? must 
give up the arguments just referred to, or, to be at all consistent, 
they must have the courage to maintain that all believers are 
perfectly sanctified in this life. They cannot, without palpable 
inconsistency, stay where they are. Their own arguments, so 
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far as they have already been considgred, will unavoidably 
thrust them from their present position’ They cannot, by any 
of these arguments, show that a select few are completely 
sanctified, without proving, at the same time, that this is the 
case with all Christians. But I shall have occasion to advert 
to this point more particularly in the course of the following 
discussion. 


THE MAIN QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


It is somewhat remarkable that men of sense, who are en- 
gaged in a controversy, should not be agreed as to the real 
question in debate. What! Do not disputants themselves know 
what they are disputing about? Mr. Mahan charges Mr. Fol- 
som with having misapprehended and misstated the question at 
issue between the advocates and the opposers of the doctrine of 
“Perfection.” And in the following p e (Bib. Repos. p. 
409), he undertakes to state it clearly and definitely. The ques- 
tion is, he says, “ Whether we may now, during the progress of 
the present life, attain to entire perfection in holiness, and whether 
it is proper for us to indulge the anticipation of making such 
attainments. One part of the church affirm, that the perfect 
obedience which God requires of us, we may render to him. 
The other affirm that it is criminal for us to expect to render 
that obedience. One part affirm, that we ought to aim at en- 
tire perfection in holiness, with the expectation of attaining to 
that state. The other part affirm, that we ought to aim at 
the same perfection, with the certain expectation of not attain- 
ing to it. On the one hand, it is affirmed that we ought to 
pray that the very God of peace will sanctify us wholly, and 
preserve our whole spirit, and soul, and body blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, with the expectation that 
God will answer our prayers by the bestowment of that very 
blessing. On the other hand, it is affirmed that we ought to 
put up that identical prayer, with the certain expectation of 
not receiving the blessing we desire. On the one hand, it is 
affirmed that grace is provided in the gospel to render the 
Christian, even in this life, perfect in every good work to do 
the will of God. On the other hand, it is affirmed that no such 
grace is provided.” 

Mr. Mahan calls the question above stated a “ simple ques- 


tion ;” whereas it is very complex, being made up of different 
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matters in dispute, and partly of matters not in dispute. This 
will be evident if we analyze the passage. He first states the 
question thus: “ Whether we may now, during the progress of 
the present life, attain to entire perfection in holiness, and 
whether it is proper for us to indulge the anticipation of making 
such attainments.” Here are two distinct questions, one of 
which, as I have explained it, we answer in the affirmative, 
the other in the negative. There is a sense, and an important 
sense, in which Christians might attain to perfection in this life; 
that is, they might attain to it, if they would do what they 
ought,—if they would rightly use all their powers and facul- 
ties of mind, and all their means and privileges ;— so that their 
not attaining it is their own fault. We are accustomed to say 
that any object is attainable, if it may be attained on these 
conditions; although it never is attained; and so we answer 
the first question in the affirmative. The next question is, 
“ Whether it is proper for us to indulge the anticipation of 
making such attamments ?”’ i. e. in the present life. This we 
answer in the negative. For unless there is evidence that good 
men have attained or will attain to perfection in the present 
life, no one can properly indulge the expectation. These two 
questions Mr. Mahan puts together, and speaks of it as a simple 
question, and the question in debate ; whereas it is not simple, 
and only a part of it is indebate. This mode of proceeding, in- 
stead of conducing to the end of free inquiry, certainly tends to 
throw confusion into the whole discussion. 

The same is true of the other parts of the passage above 
quoted. After the general statement just noticed, Mr. Mahan 
goes on to exhibit it in various particulars, and most if not all of 
these, like the general statement above mentioned, are made up 
of two points, to one of which we assent, to the other we do 
not. He says: “One part’”—those who agree with him,— 
“affirm, that the perfect obedience which God requires, we may 
render to him.”” But in the sense above given, we hold to this 
as much as they. “The other part affirm that it is criminal for 
us to expect to render that obedience.” I wonder he should 
think proper to dress up our opinion in such startling language,— 
language which we never use, and which it is wrong for hem to 
use. Why did he not say: the other part affirm that ¢# is not 
proper for us to expect to render that obedience. As to this, we 
do differ fromhim. He proceedstostate the point in another form. 
“One part affirm that we ought to aim at perfection in holi- 
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ness, with the expectation of attaining to it. The other part 
affirm that we ought to aim at it with the certain expectation 
of not attaining to it.’ Here again are two points. As to the 
first, that “ we ought to aim at perfection in holiness,” we agree 
with him. As to the other point, the expectation of attaining 
to it, we differ, if, as he intends, the expectation looks to the 
present life merely. Justice requires that it should be kept in 
mind, that, according to the common doctrine, all believers do 
expect ultimately to attain to perfect holiness. Again, he 
says: “On the one hand, it is affirmed that we ought to pray 
that the God of peace will sanctify us wholly, etc., with the ex- 
pectation that he will answer our prayers by the bestowment of 
that very blessing ; on the other hand,” that we ought to pray 
for perfect sanctification, “ with the certain expectation of not 
receiving”’ it. This statement, like the others, fails of present- 
ing fairly the point in debate. We affirm that we ought to 
pray God to sanctify us wholly, and to do it with the expecta- 
tion that he will, at no distant period, bestow the very blessing 
we ask. But as to expecting the blessing to be fully granted 
in the present life, we differ from the advocates of perfection. 
Once more, he says: “On the one hand, it is affirmed that 
grace is provided,” to render Christians, “even in this life, per- 
fect in every good work.” “On the other hand it is affirmed 
that no such grace is provided.”” This is certainly a groundless 
charge; we all hold, as much as Mr. Mahan, that the grace 
seer a and revealed in the gospel is all-sufficient and bound- 
ess, and that the present imperfection of believers is owing 
altogether to their own fault. 

Mr. Mahan says, a little after: “The question is entirely dis- 
tinct from the question, What attainments do Christians actually 
make?” I hardly know why he should say this, when, on the 
same page, he makes it one of the three questions connected 
with the nature and extent of the promises, whether “ any have 
attained or will attain to entire sanctificationin this life, and when 
it is so manifest, in many places, that the other points he dis- 
cusses are meant to bear directly upon this, and to end in it. He 
shows, very clearly, what is the main point as it lies in his own 
mind, when he says (Disc. p. 97): “On the supposition,” that 
perfect holiness is not actually attained in this life, “ how can 
the position be sustained, that it is attainable?” That is, he 
thinks it not attainable, if Christians do, in fact, fail of attaining 
it. After all this, with what reason can he say, that the ques- 
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tion in debate is entirely distinct from the question respecting the 
actual attainments of Christians? Did he think this last point 
attended with some special disadvantages, and did he, on that 
account, prefer, as a matter of reasoning, to keep it rather out of 
sight, and to give prominence to those points, which could be 
made more plausible? However this may be, intelligent read- 
ers will see, that the chief point at issue really is, whether Chris- 
tians do in fact attain to perfect sanctification during the pres- 
ent life. And how can Mr. Mahan refuse to recognize this as 
the main point at issue, if we choose to make it so, and agree 
with him as to the other leading points? Surely he would not 
compel us to dispute with him about the extent of the provisions 
and promises of the gospel, or the attainableness of complete 
holiness, or the duty of praying for it, when we profess to have 
as large views on these points as he has. If the advocates for 
the doctrine of perfection can fairly and conclusively prove, that 
any Christians actually attain to sinless perfection during the 
present life, the common doctrine is overthrown, and the contro- 
versy is determined in their favor. But if they fail of showing 
this, all they can prove respecting other points, will avail noth- 
ing. And Mr. Mahan himself shows, in many ways, that he 
does, after all, regard it in this light, and that he values most 
of his other arguments on account of their supposed relation to 
this. 

The question whether Christians are to expect perfect sancti- 
fication in this life, of which Mr. Mahan so often speaks, 
evidently depends on the question, whether there is evidence 
that any have attained or will attain to it. And we have seen 
that no such evidence can be derived from any of the topics of 
argument already examined. We are now to inquire, whether 
there is other evidence of this. 


DO ANY BELIEVERS ATTAIN TO COMPLETE HOLINESS IN THE PRESENT 
LIFE ? 


Mr. Mahan says: “ There is positive evidence that some did 
attain to a state of entire sanctification.” (Disc. p. 38.) The 
texts he produces are Gal. 2: 20; 1 Thess. 2: 10; 1 Cor. 4: 4; 
Acts 20: 26; Phil. 4: 9, 3:7; 1 Cor. 11: 1; 1 John 3: 20, 
4: 17, 18; Rev. 14: 4,5; Is. 6: 5—8. He might have added 
1 John 1: 7, 9, 2: 5, 3: 3, 9 ; and many others. 

Now the Bible is a very precious book, and is worthy of 
being studied with the utmost care. Mr. Mahan is sensible of 
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this, and, in various instances, shows that he is not disposed to 
adopt that sense of a passage which first offers itself to the mind 
of the reader, but thinks it proper and necessary to look into the 
context, to compare different parts of Scripture, and to examine 
all the circumstances of the case, in order to discover the exact 
meaning which the sacred writers had in their own minds, and 
which they intended to convey to others. And although liable 
to err in the results of his inquiries, he is certainly right in 
thinking, that we cannot always determine the true meaning of 
particular texts, by the sound or even the sense of the words, 
taken by themselves, and that we are often unable to come to 
a just and satisfactory conclusion, without a careful, patient and 
_ even protracted examination. 

According to this just principle, the texts which seem, at 
first view, to assert or imply that believers attain to complete 
holiness in the present life, must be thoroughly examined, and 
their true meaning determined. And here it should be remem- 
bered, that the prophets and apostles wrote in a very free, 
unembarrassed and artless manner. Their object was not to 
settle the disputes which might be got up by speculating, ad- 
venturous minds, but to give important instruction to men of 
teachable and honest hearts. Their manner of writing is indeed 
such, that an advocate of Universalism, or Socinianism, or almost 
any other error, may find texts, which, taken alone, will appear in 
his favor. The advocates of the doctrine of “ Perfection,” which 
I believe to be an error, argue very plausibly in support of their 
doctrine from a variety of passages, construed in a particular 
way. There are even more texts than they have mentioned, 
which may appear to favor their cause. They argue from the 

assages which set forth the provisions and promises of the gos» 
pel, and the prayers of believers. These passages, understood 
as they possibly may be, would seem to countenance the doc- 
trine of perfection. But we must inquire, whether, on a fair 
examination, we can understand the passages in this way, 
consistently with other parts of the Bible, and with well known 
facts. The texts which Mr. Mahan quotes, and others which 
he might quote, if taken by themselves, and understood in the 
highest and most absolute sense, would prove that at least some 
calierens attain to perfect holiness in this life. Job was a perfect 
and upright man. Some are said to have followed the Lord 
wholly. God planted Israel wholly a right seed. Some walk- 
ed in all the commandments and ordinances of God blameless. 
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The blood of Christ cleanseth from ail sin. The apostles be- 
haved themselves holily and justly and unblamably, and ex- 
horted others to copy their example. “A bishop must be 
blameless :’’ “ Let as many as be perfect, be thus minded.” “ Ye 
are complete in Christ.” Paul and others followed Christ, and 
were crucified with Christ. Paul was free from the blood of 
all men. John speaks of those whose love was perfect, and 
whose hearts did not condemn them; and in the apocalypse, 
he says of the hundred and forty and four thousand, that in their 
mouth is found no guile, and that they are without fault before 
the throne of God. 

Now the question is, What is the true meaning of these and 
other like texts ? re they to be taken in the highest and most 
absolute sense, or in a qualified sense? On the determination 
of this question the controversy chiefly depends. 

First, then, I inquire how the sacred writers, in other cases, 
employ terms like those contained in these texts. And I soon 
find that they often employ them in a qualified, restricted sense. 
Thus, it is said that Joshua took the whole land of Canaan ; 
though some small parts still remained in the hands of the na- 
tive tribes. The meaning doubtless is, that no considerable 

arts remained unsubdued, and that he proceeded, without mo- 
estation, to divide the land among the Israelites. It is said, 
Judah was wholly carried away captive, though a small rem- 
nant continued in theland. “ Seales and all Judea and the 
region round about Jordan went out to John and were baptiz- 
ed of him,”’ which means that there was a general or very 
extensive gathering of the people to him. Paul said: “ All 
seek their own,” although there were exceptions. Jeremiah 
says of the people: -“ They are all adulterers.” Solomon 
says: “ll things come alike to all.” And it is repeatedly 
said, that “all flesh shall be saved.” I find then, that the sa- 
cred writers use expressions of this kind in a comparative sense, 
or in a sense that is in some other way restricted. And what 
is more natural than to ask, whether it may not be so with the 
texts which seem favorable to the doctrine of “ Perfection.” 
How do we know that those texts are meant to be understood 
in the highest and most absolute sense, when other texts, con- 
taining similar expressions, are necessarily understood in a 
limited sense ? 

But I proceed with the inquiry, and I find that some of the 
very texts, which seem most favorable to the doctrine of “ Per- 
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fection,” are unquestionably to be taken in a qualified sense. 
And here I cannot but think that Mr. Mahan will agree with 
me. Job was a perfect man, and yet he showed phaialy enough 
that he was not without faults. It is said of David that he fol- 
lowed the Lord wholly except in the matter of Uriah. But his 
history and his confessions Jeave us in no doubt, that he was 
chargeable with other sins, especially sins of heart. God 
planted Israel wholly a right seed. But it must be evident to 
all, that this expressed their character only in a comparative 
and very limited sense. “ A bishop must be blameless.”? But 
neither Mr. Mahan, nor any of his associates can think it es- 
sential to the character of a gospel minister, that he should be 
absolutely sin’2ss. Paul said to the Colossians: “ Ye are com- 
plete in Christ.” But his epistle to them shows, that he did not 
think them entirely without sin. 

I come then to this result: As a limited sense clearly belongs 
to some of the passages which seem, at first view, to favor the 
doctrine of “ Perfection,”’ it is quite possible it may belong to 
others, and it would be going too fast and too far, to decide at 
once, that any of that class of texts must be taken in the high- 
est and most absolute sense. 

In the next step of my inquiry, I fix my thoughts directly 
upon several of the texts which seem, at first view, most favor- 
able to the doctrine of “ Perfection.”” The texts I have in view 
are of no small moment, and I desire Mr. Mahan to join with 
me in a serious and unprejudiced examination of them, that we 
may discover what is the mind of the Holy Spirit. 

1 would then first ask my brother, whether his doctrine im- 
plies, that a// true believers are entirely sanctified, either now, 
or during the present life. I know what his answer is; but I 
think it proper to propose the question, for the oP eae of 
bringing out distinctly the exact nature and eztent of the doc- 
trine. A his publications, Mr. Mahan does often enough, and 
plainly enough, and with too much justice, represent the great 

y of true Christians, as deplorably deficient in their piety ; 
and he labors with commendable earnestness, to excite them to 
make higher attainments. Indeed he claims complete holiness 
as a privilege enjoyed at present by only a select few, a very 
small number. 1 would then invite him to join with mein a 
careful examination of a few passages in the first Epistle of 
John. Let us begin with one of the texts which he quotes : 
Ch. 1: 6,7. The apostle is here speaking of all true believers, 

14* 
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whose character it is, not to walk in darkness, but to walk in 
the light. Referring to all these children of light, he says : 
“ The blood of Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” He now 
cleanseth us from all sin; for the verb is in the present tense. 
But my brother does not understand it to mean that a// real 
Christians are now, in the strict sense, cleansed from ail sin, 
that is, completely sanctified ; though he thinks the text some- 
how favorable to his doctrine. But it is perfectly clear, that 
whatever the text asserts of any Christians, it asserts of all. Let 
us then come fairly to the point, and inquire, what the text 
really means. Mr. Mahan will certainly be under the necessi- 
ty of finding out some qualified sense, a sense consistent with 
what he regards as the real present state of all believers ; for 
the text certainly relates to all. He may perhaps say, the 
blood of Christ provides for the entire cleansing of all ~ 
conditionally ; or that it begins the work of cleansing now, and 
secures its complete accomplishment ultimately. In this way 
or some other way, he must give the text a restricted sense, a 
sense different from what would, at first glance, be suggested 
by the words themselves, taken alone. He must do the same 
with v. 9, in which the apostle says, that, “if we confess our 
sins,” as all Christians do, “ he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” Does it mean 
that he now absolutely cleanseth all who confess their sins, i. e. 
the whole body of believers, from all unrighteousness? Mr. 
Mahan will answer, no. What then can he do, but, in some 
way, limit the sense? Again, ch. 2: 4, 5, the apostle teaches 
that every true believer keeps the word of God. And then he 
says: “ Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of 
God perfected ; hereby know we that we are in him.” He is 
evidently setting forth the character and state, not of a few, but 
of all, who are in Christ. Does Mr. Mahan think that the love 
of God is, in his sense, perfect in all true believers? No. He 
thinks it true of only a small number. But whatever the apos- 
tle here asserts, he asserts equally of every true Christian. Will 
not my brother then be compelled to find out some limitations 
of the sense, so as to make it apply to al/ true believers? Let 
him do this, and we shall see whether his interpretation of this 
text will not help us to the right interpretation of several others 
of a similar kind. 

“ Every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as he is pure.” 1 John 3:3. To be pure as Christ is 
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pure is a high attainment, and is doubtless the same as is re- 
quired in the command to be perfect as our Father in heaven is 
perfect. Isuppose that every Christian does thus purify himself; 
that is, pursues a course of purification which will terminate in 
perfect purity. The expression, in my view, denotes, not the 
particular degree of purification which the believer has already 
attained, but the gradual process of purification, and the perfect 
purity after which he aspires, and to which he will come in the 
end. As his ultimate perfection in moral purity is certain, it is 
spoken of as though it were already accomplished ;—a manner 
of speaking which often occurs in Scripture. Thus, Peter, 
speaking of his condition in the present L:fe, says: “ Who am 
an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a 
partaker of the glory that shall be revealed ;”—a partaker, even 
now, of that future glory by certain anticipation. But how 
will Mr. Mahan explain the purity mentioned by the apostle 
John, so that he may predicate it, as the apostle does, of au 
Christians, and yet make it agree with the doctrine he maintains, 
that only a Few are perfectly pure, while Christians, in general, 
are very far from perfect purity 2? If he says it means complete 
purity ; then he cannot predicate it of a// Christians, nor of the 
greater part. If he says, it means that degree, or that gradual 
process of purification, which does. belong to all true Christians, 
then he comes into the principle of limiting the sense. And 
if he gives a limited sense to this text, why not to all the other 
texts which appear to favor his doctrine ? 

But the most striking passage which I wish Mr. Mahan to 
assist me in examining, is 1 John 3: 9. “ Whosoever is born of 
God doth not commit sin, for his seed remaineth in him; and 
he cannot sin, because he is born of God.” Where, in all the 
Scriptures, can Mr. Mahan find another text, which seems to 
assert, so clearly and strongly as this, that Christians are com- 
pletely sanctified,—absolutely sinless? It even declares that 
they are raised above the possibility of sinning. I am the more 
desirous of turning my brother’s attention to this passage, be- 
cause he seems, somehow, to have overlooked it. This over- 
sight may be thought by some to be a matter of wonder, con- 
sidering that the text, understood in the large and absolute 
sense, which Mr. Mahan is so fond of in other cases, would be 
a better proof of the complete sanctification of believers, in the 
present life, than any he has quoted, I had almost said, than all 
the texts he has quoted. The language is exceedingly plain 
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and forcible. Every believer, we know, is born of God. And 
the text asserts, that “ whosoever is born of God, sinneth not, 
and cannot sin.” True, if Mr. Mahan should introduce it, and 
argue from it asa proof tezt, it would give him trouble ; because 
it would prove a great deal too much. It would go far beyond 
his scheme. Of course, if he should bring it forward, he would 
at once find himself in difficulty, and would be obliged to look 
out for some limitations of the sense. But any thing like this 
would hurt his argument. According to his way of interpreting 
other texts, this would certainly prove, that a// Christians, from 
the time of their regeneration, are entirely without sin. But 
this is what he does not yet believe. He would, therefore, find 
it necessary to qualify the sense, and to say that it cannot be 
understood absolutely—that it can only mean, that those who 
are born of God do not sin habitually, or tmpenitently, as oth- 
ers do,—or, that they cannot sin with their whole heart,—or, 
that they cease from sin as far as they are sanetified by the 
Spirit, and will, in the end, cease entirely. In one way or 
another, he would be obliged to limit the sense, so as to make 
it applicable to all Christians. But if he should do this, he 
would be constantly expecting to hear the question: Why not 


give the same limitation to other texts, which use im of Sar 


less emphatical, and which will much more easily admit of limi- 
tations ? So that, after all, he may have done wisely in slipping 
by the text. 

The query has sometimes arisen in my mind, how Mr, Ma- 
han would meet a man, who should maintain, on the ground of 
this text and some others, that a// believers on earth are abso- 
lutely free from sin, and do at once arrive at perfection. Such 
a man might frame his argument thus: “The apostle Paul 
says of himself and of Christians generally, our old man is cru- 
cified with Christ, thatthe body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin. And he says of those who 
are thus crucified, that they are freed from sin, and are complete 
in Christ. And the apostle John says, that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth believers from all sin, and that they purify themselves 
even as Christ is pure. He speaks of this as a general fact ; 
and he says, still more plainly and forcibly, that whosoever is 
born of God, as every Christian is, deth not commit sin, and 
cannot sin. Now why should Mr. Mahan take upon him to 
contradict the apostles, and to hold that any man is a true be~ 
liever, who falls short of complete sanctification ?, Why confine 
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the present attainment of sinless perfection to a few extraordi- 
nary saints, when the infallible Word of God attributes it to 
all believers?’ It would be gratifying to know what reply 
Mr. Mahan would make. 

We will now proceed with our examination, making it our 
object to determine the true meaning of the texts which seem 
most favorable to the doctrine of “ Perfection.” And here, I 
think, we must be satisfied, that in some of the texts, the lan- 
guage used is intended to set forth the sincerity or uprightness 
of believers, in distinction from hypocrites, and also their free- 
dom from any such offences, as would expose their public 
character to discredit, or their piety to suspicion. Job was 
perfect and upright. The two words are doubtless of the same 

eneral import, denoting real integrity or goodness. In several 
instances, the Psalmist uses the strong language of self-justifi- 
cation, and seems at first view to say, he is not chargeable with 
any sin, when his meaning evidently is, that he is innocent of 
the crimes which his enemies laid to his charge. Even if, at 
any time, he was not conscious of any min a sins; he was 
aware that he was liable to mistake, and apprehended that there 
might still be some concealed evil in his heart ; and with a view to 
this, he prayed God to search him, and see if there was any wicked 
way in him. In some cases, pious men under the former dis- 
pensation are said to have followed the Lord wholly, when the 
obvious meaning is, that they kept themselves from idolatry, 
and adhered uniformly to the worship of the true God. When 
the New Testament writers speak of perfection, they often refer 
to a state of maturity or manhood in knowledge or in holiness, 
in distinction from a state of childhood,—a state of advancement 
in piety, in distinction from the common state of new converts ; 
and sometimes they refer to the purity and blessedness of 
heaven, which is the high object to which all Christians aspire. 
But in no case do the circumstances require that the language 
employed should be understood to denote complete sanctification 
as actually attained in the present life. Now such being the 
fact, Mr. Mahan surely has reason to hesitate, and to go into a 
thorough examination of the subject, before he relies upon any 
of the texts which he cites, as proofs of his doctrine. 

But it is so indescribably important to obtain a right under- 
standing of the Scriptures, that we cannot pursue our inquiries 
with too much diligence and care. Let us then go forward 
with our examination, and see whether the sacred writers will 
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not, in other ways, not yet mentioned, help us to determine in 
what light they looked upon Christians in the present life, and 
how their language in the texts referred to is to be understood. 
Are we not then plainly taught, by the current representa- 
tions of the inspired writers, that the religion of God’s people, 
throughout the present life, is progressive, beginning at their 
conversion, and advancing from one degree of holiness to 
another, till they arrive at a state of perfect purity and blessed- 
ness in heaven ? Is not the description, which the apostle gives 
(1 Cor. 13) of the progress of believers from partial to perfect 
knowledge, equally applicable to their progress in piety? This 
is plainly indicated by the fact that the same apostle expressly 
requires believers to grow in grace, as well as in knowledge. 
Can it be supposed that there were any Christians in the 
apostle’s day, who had no need to grow in grace, and to whom 
that precept did not belong? How plainly does the apostle 
show, that he regarded religion as progressive, by what he says 
to Christians at Philippi :—“ Being confident of this very thing, 
that he who hath begun a good work in you, will perform it,” 
—will be performing it, or bringing it to a completion, “ until 
the day of Christ.” The work of sanctification was begun, 
and was to be in a course of accomplishment—was to be finish- 
ing, until the day of Christ ; when it would be perfected. So 
the Psalmist viewed it: “I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with thy likeness.” Had the apostle considered the good work 
as fully accomplished already, he would naturally have said :— 
Being confident of this, that He who has begun and completed 
a — work in you, will keep you in that state of complete 
holiness until the day of Christ. But instead of this, he represents 
the finishing of the good work as what God was still todo. In 
accordance with all this, he shortly after prays that their “ love 
may abound yet more and more.” In another place he speaks of 
all believers as changed into the image of Christ from glory to 
glory. So it is set forth in the Old Testament: “The path of the 
just is as the shining nent, shining more and more to the perfect 
day. The writer to the Hebrews exhorts believers to “ follow holi- 
ness.”” Mr. Mahan thinks the perfection mentioned, Phil. 3: 12, 
is the final state of blessedness in heaven. If this is the promi- 
nent sense of the passage, “following after” it denotes the 
strenuous efforts he made through life, to obtain it, as a future 
good,—efforts like those which a man in a race makes to obtain 
the prize. Now believers, in the passage just referred to, are di- 
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rected, by the same word, to follow after holiness—clearly im- 
plying that it is not yet fully attained, but is still to be an ob- 
ject of pursuit. It will be noted, that the writer calls those to 
whom he wrote, “ holy.”? They were so, as all believers are, 
in a measure. For them to follow after holiness was to aim at 
higher measures of it,—to aspire to that perfection of holiness, 
which they had not attained. This was enjoined upon all 
Christians ; showing clearly what was in the mind of the in- 
spired writer as to their real condition. If there had been any 
who were already perfect in holiness, how could they have been 
directed to follow after it, as an object to be obtained by future 
exertions? The same word is used by Paul to Timothy: “ Fol- 
low after righteousness, goodness, faith, love, patience, meek- 
ness.” Timothy had all these virtues in a degree; but he was 
to follow after them with a view to higher attainments. 

The progressive nature of holiness in Christians is implied in 
all the texts which speak of their spiritual warfare. In this 
warfare, they are unceasingly to oppose every kind of evil, es- 
pena 4 the evil in their own hearts. “ Their warfare is with- 
in.” In this warfare all Christians are engaged. The most 
advanced are not exempt. The apostle does indeed say, that 
Christians are already crucified and dead to sin. But keep in 
mind that he says this of a// Christians. Keep in mind too, 
that he exhorts the same Christians to put off the old man, which 
is corrupt, and to puf on the new man; to be transformed b 
the renewing of their minds, and to put on Christ;—urging all 
this as a duty still to be done. In like manner, he represents all 
Christians as renewed ; and yet exhorts them ¢o be renewed. It 
all shows, that the work of dying to sin is begun, and is to be 
constantly advanced ; that at their conversion they are renewed, 
and that, so long as they live, they are to be renewed more and 
more. If the texts which represent Christians as renewed, dead 
to sin, &c., are understood to imply that the work of renovation 
is completed, what can be the meaning of the other texts, which 
enjoin the same thing upon all Christians, as a duty still to be 
done? And I must again request Mr. Mahan and others, from 
whom I am constrained to differ, to consider well, and not to 
forget that the most important texts which seem to favor their 
doctrine, relate, not to a few Christians of extraordinary attain- 
ments, but to ald Christians. And if they imply that sanctifica- 
tion is at present complete, they imply that it is so with the 
whole body of believers. My brethren then will be under the 
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necessity of adopting the qualified sense which I have given of 
the texts, or of going a step farther, and maintaining, that a// 
real Christians are now perfectly holy. If they allow them- 
selves in serious unfettered thought, they cannot long retain 
their present position. 

But | must refer to another class of texts, which will afford 
us additional aid in determining how we are to regard the pres- 
ent condition of good men,—those which represent their desires 
after holiness. It is the very nature of desire, to aspire after a 
future good,—a good not yet obtained. According to the 
Scriptures, it is characteristic of all the followers of Christ, that 
they hunger and thirst after righteousness ; that is, they have a 
strong desire for complete holiness ; which implies that they 
have not yet obtained it. If, in any part of their life, they were 
already “ filled,” why should they “ hunger and thirst??? When 
David said: “ My soul thirsteth and panteth for God,’ did not 
his desires fix upon a good, which he did not then enjoy ? 

Consider also the prayers which believers offer up for them- 
selves. No part of the Bible exhibits a more striking view of 
the devout exercises of the believer’s heart, than Psalm cxix. 
In various ways, it expresses the sincerest reverence and love 
for the divine law, and the most determined obedience ; and, at 
the same time, a reaching after what had not yet been obtained. 
“O that my feet were directed to keep thy statutes !—Then shall 
I not be ashamed, when I have respect to all thy command- 
ments.—My soul cleaveth to the dust ; quicken thou me accord- 
ing to thy word.—lIncline my heart unto thy testimonies, and 
not unto covetousness.—Turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity, and quicken me in thy way.—I have seen an end of al 
perfection ; but thy commandment is exceeding broad.—I have 
gone astray like a lost sheep; seek thy servant; for I do not 
forget thy commandments.” Language like this undoubtedly 
expresses the moral state and exercises of all true believers on 
earth. It is the language of those who, with warm desire and 
strong purpose of a are following after complete sanc- 
tification. As to the true meaning and intent of the language, 
let the wisest and best men who use it be the judges. It is 
easy to invent novel and eccentric interpretations of the Bible. 
But novelties and eccentricities will wax old and vanish away ; 
while common sense and Christian experience, and the teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit will guide into all the truth. 

Consider too the prayers which Christ and the apostles offer- 
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ed up for the whole body of believers. Jesus said: “I pray not 
that thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from the evil.—Sanctify them through thy 
truth.” The work of sanctification was begun in them. Jesus 
prayed that it might be advanced and perfected. So when Mr. 
Mahan, and the followers of Christ generally pray God to sanc- 
tify their fellow Christians, they doubtless fix their desires upon 
a degree of sanctification not yet attained. Jesus prayed also 
that believers might be one,—referring to a degree of union far 
above what then existed, or ever has existed since that time. 

The first Christians were in circumstances highly favorable 
to eminent holiness. The great truths of the gospel came to 
their understandings and hearts in all their beauty and fresh- 
ness, from the lips of inspired Apostles, unadulterated by human 
mixtures, and attended with the extraordinary power of the 
Holy Spirit. No doubt they did attain to a remarkable degree 
of faith and obedience, and may properly be regarded as pat- 
terns of piety to Christians in following ages. But how were 
the Apostles accustomed to pray for them? And what must 
have been the desires and aims, implied in their prayers ? 

After addressing the Christians at Thessalonica, who had truly 
received the gospel, and in whom it worked effectually; and 
after calling them his joy and crown, and telling them that he 
and his fellow-laborers, in all their afflictions, were comforted 
over them by their faith; the Apostle says: “ We pray ex- 
ceedingly that we might see your face, and might perfect that 
which is lacking in your faith.” And then he adds: “ The 
Lord make you to increase and abound in love towards one 
another, and towards all men, to the end he may establish your 
hearts in holiness.’”? Again, in the same Epistle: “ The God 
of peace sanctify you wholly.” So in Heb. 13: 21: “The 
God of peace—make you perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well pleasing in his sight.” 
In another place: “The Lord direct your hearts into the love 
of God.” He also prayed that God would fwfil in them all 
“the good pleasure of his goodness.” For the Ephesians he 
prayed, that God would grant unto them “to be strengthened 
with might by his Spirit”’—that they might “ know the love of 
Christ,” and “ be filled with all the fulness of God.”” He ex- 
pressed the same devout desires for the Colossians. And to the 
Corinthians he says: “1 pray God that ye do no evil ;” “ And 
this also we wish, even your perfection. 
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Now what was implied in these prayers for primitive believ- 
ers? The samé, unquestionably, as is commonly implied, when 
similar prayers are offered up at the present day. Devout min- 
isters and Christians everywhere pray for believers,—for all 
believers, that their hearts may be directed into the love of God ; 
that their love may increase ; that God would sanctify them, 
and sanctify them wholly ; and that they may be filled with all 
the fulness of God. And if Mr. Mahan and other Christians 
will look into their own hearts, and see what they really mean, 
when they offer up such prayers, they will be likely to know 
what the Apostles meant. We have no evidence that the dis- 
ciples ever prayed in any way for their Lord and Master. But 
if they prayed for him at all, did they ever pray for him in ¢his 
manner? He offered up prayer to God for himself. But did 
he ever pray, that his love might increase and abound, and that 
God would sanctify him wholly?—The prayers which Christ 
and the Apostles offered up, and which are now offered up, and 
doubtless will be, to the end of time, for the whole body of be- 
levers, evidently imply, that whatever their attainments may 
be, they do, and always will, while here below, fall short of per- 
fect sanctification ; and that all the saints on earth are and 
will be in such a state, that they will always do, what Je- 
sus never did, make continual confession of sin, and continually 
offer up the sacrifice of a broken heart, and a contrite spirit, as 
the sacrifice which God approves, till they arrive at heaven. 

One thing more. All Christians suffer affliction. And what 
is the meaning and design of affliction? “The Lord does not 
afflict willingly the children of men, but for their profit, that 
they may be partakers of his holiness.” “It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes.” The de- 
sign of affliction is set forth with special clearness in Heb. 12. 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth. What son is he whom the father chas- 
teneth not? If ye be without chastisement, then are ye bas- 
tards, and not sons.” And the writer adds, that God chastens 
us “for our profit, that we may be partakers of his holiness.” 
What now must be our conclusion, but this, that, as all Chris- 
tians on earth endure affliction, which is always designed as 
chastisement ; they all need it as a means of improving their 
character. Mr. Mahan’s “ reply” to this argument directly con- 
firms it. Speaking of the rod of our heavenly Father, he says: 
“Its object is to render us partakers of his holiness. Tvl this 
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end is accomplished, the rod will be used. When this end is 
accomplished, it will no more be used.’”” Who could express 
the sentiment of the sacred writer better? This is the view 
which gives all its force to the argument. Till believers are 
made partakers of God’s holiness, the rod is used. When this 
is fully accomplished, the rod is no more used. ‘Who now has 
this evidence of complete conformity to the divine holiness? 
Has Mr. Mahan, or Mr. Fitch, or any who agree with them ? 
Are they free from affliction? Can they say that the rod is no 
more used with them? But would they any longer endure 
chastisement, if sanctification, which is the object of it, were 
fully accomplished? If any of them are indeed “ without chas- 
tisement”’ what does the Scripture say of them? Now chas- 
tisement, if just, always implies some fault in the one who is 
chastised. When you see a wise and good father correcting 
his children, you know that he sees something amiss in them. 
And as divine chastisement is continued to all believers, as long 
as life lasts, it must be that God sees in them some fault to be 
corrected, or some moral deficiency to be supplied. When the 
end of chastisement is fully accomplished, Mr. Mahan says, “ it 
will no more be used.” 

Now, the last and generally the greatest affliction which be- 
lievers suffer, is death. And why may not this, as well as all 
preceding afflictions, be intended, by a wonder-working God, 
for their benefit, that they may, in a higher degree than before, 
be partakers of his holiness? Being the last, and a most re- 
markable case of suffering, why may it not be the means of 
completing their sanctification; and so the means of working 
out for them, in the last instance, a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory? On the very principle laid down by 
Mr. Mahan, as well as by the sacred writer, why is it not rea- 
sonable to conclude, that the whole end of suffering is not ac- 
complished before death, but is accomplished at death; and that 
this is the reason why there is no affliction after death? And 
how common it has been for the wisest and best of men to look 
upon death in this light, and to anticipate the event, however 
painful, as a blessing—a means of delivering them from. all 
remains of depravity, and of finishing in them the work of pre- 
paration for heaven! So long as they are in this tabernacle, 
they groan, being burdened. And what burden so great as sin ? 
The time when they expect to be like Christ, that is, perfectly 
so, is the time when he shall appear, and when they shall see 
him as he is. 
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I marvel that Mr. Mahan treats this common view of the 
subject as he does. See Disc. p. 47. He calls it absurd, and 
thinks he can dispose of it by a single stroke. To overthrow 
the doctrine that the work of sanctification is completed at 
death, he uses two arguments. “ First, the grave, which sanc- 
tifies believers amid the gloom and wreck and distraction of 
dissolving nature, would, if applied, have sanctified him at an 
earlier period.” Undoubtedly it would have done it, “if ap- 
plied.” But what if it was not applied? And how does Mr. 
Mahan know that it may not have seemed good in the sight of 
God to apply it at the time of dissolution, rather than before? 
May not this be one of the unsearchable things in the divine 
dispensation? And why did not Mr. Mahan see how easily 
he might disprove the Scripture doctrine which he believes,— 
that Christians are sanctified by means of the common afflictions 
of life? He might say: “ The same grace which sanctifies the 
believer amid the gloom” and distress of heavy affliction, 
“would, if applied, have sanctified him before.”” And by this 
argument he might prove, in opposition to the sacred writers 
and to himself, that God does not sanctify believers by means 
of affliction ;—yes, he might verily prove, that God does not 
sanctify believers by means of chastisement, because the grace, 
which sanctifies them by such means, would, if applied, have 
sanctified them before. In the same way, he might prove that 
sinners are not, in any case, converted by means of preaching, 
because the grace which converts them by that means, would, 
if applied, have converted them at an earlier period! His 
second argument is this: “ No other reason can be assigned for 
this grace (the grace which would wholly sanctify believers 
before death) being withheld, but the supposition that God can 
better glorify himself, and his kingdom be better advanced by 
saints partially, than Wholly sanctified.” The argument, plainly 
stated and carried out, stands thus: There is no reason why 
God should not bestow the grace which would wholly sanctify 
believers during the present life, but the supposition, that he is 
better glorified by their partial, than by their entire sanctifica- 
tion. And as this supposition is inadmissible, therefore, God 
does not withhold, but actually bestows the grace which wholly 
sanctifies believers during the present life. Now try this argu- 
ment, and see how it would work in other cases. Would not 
God be more glorified, if all Christians should be perfectly holy 
to-day, than if they should remain partially holy? Must he not 
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then actually give them the grace, which will make them per- 
fectly holy to-day? Again, would not God have been better 
glorified, if Mr. Mahan and other Christians had been converted 
at an earlier period of their life? If so, then there was no rea- 
son why he should withhold the grace which would have con- 
verted them earlier. And as he does nothing and omits nothing 
without reason, it must be that he actually bestowed the grace 
which converted them earlier; that is, bestowed the grace 
which converted them before they were converted. Once more. 
Mr. Mahan thinks that he was a wanderer from the right way, 
while he was a member of this Seminary ; and in his charitable 
judgment, all his fellow-students were in so low and lamentable 
a state, that “not a single individual,” out of so large a num- 
ber, “enjoyed daily communion and peace with God.” Surely 
Mr. Mahan thinks God would, at that time, have been more 
glorified by his complete holiness and that of his brethren, than 
by their very partial holiness. Must it not then have been the 
fact, that God did actually give them the grace which made 
them completely holy ? But as this grace was not given, and 
as he thinks there could have been no other reason for not 
giving it, than the one he mentions, must not his conclusion be, 
that it was withheld without any reason ? 

I have dwelt so long on this point, to show that this mode of 
reasoning involves the most glaring falsities, and leads to the 
most dangerous results. What shipwreck will any one make 
of the truth, who argues in this manner! It is going beyond 
our province, and attempting to intrude ourselves irreverently 
into those secret things which belong only to God. Why 
should we take upon us to determine, by our own fallible judg- 
ment, what the dispensations of God will be? We know what 
the Lord requires of us,—that we should glorify him by con- 
stant and entire obedience. But how he will see fit to glorify 
himself, in his sovereign Providence, is another question. And 
who is able to compare the different ways in which God ma 
do this, and to determine, by his own reason, which God will 
prefer? Who is authorized to say, that God will not overrule 
the sinfulness which remains in his own children to the end of 
life, so as to make it the means of honoring, in the highest de- 
gree, his own infinite wisdom and grace? By this and all the 
other acts of his government, he will cause the world to know, 
that he isGon. How admirable will his forbearance and mercy 
appear to his people hereafter, when they remember that they 
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carried with them, to the very gate of heaven, so much that 
was Offensive in his sight! What wonder, love and praise will 
fill their illuminated and purified souls, when they call to mind 
their own deficiencies, and the long continued perverseness of 
their hearts, and then think of that redeeming grace, the 
aboundings of which rose so far above the aboundings of sin! 

Finally. I make my appeal to the consciousness of the most 
advanced Christians,—the Baxters, the Mathers, the Brainerds, 
the Edwardses, the Martyns and the Paysons,—Christians who 
have probably risen as high in their spiritual attainments, as the 
most favored of those who maintain the doctrine of Perfection; 
and I could show, from their own repeated and humble confes- 
sions, that they all had a deep and growing sense of remaining 
depravity ; that they always abhorred themselves on account of 
indwelling sin, and felt the need of pardoning and sanctifying 
grace, even to the end of life. And the sacred writers show, 
in the various ways above mentioned, and in other ways, that 
they had the same conviction as to their own state, and the 
state of all the saints on earth. I might refer to John, who 
asserts that it would be false for believers to say, they have no 
sin, and immediately speaks of their confessing their sins, and 
of the readiness of God to pardon and cleanse them ;—all show- 
ing that he meant to speak of what they were at the time he 
wrote. The writers of the New Testament manifestly had the 
same views with Solomon, who said, in the midst of a solemn, 
public prayer: “there is no man that sinneth not,” and who 
afterwards repeated the same sentiment: “there is not a just 
man on earth who doeth good and sinneth not.” 

Such is the examination which we have pursued in order to 
ascertain the true meaning of the texts which seem, at first 
view, to favor the doctrine of “ Perfection.” I have not pre- 
sumed to determine,this in a moment; but have felt it to be 
necessary, in so important a matter, to search the Scriptures, 
and to compare one part with another, so that, if possible, I 
might be able to determine exactly what is the mind of the 
inspired writers, and what is the doctrine they mean to teach 
respecting the subject under consideration. 

In this examination we have found, 1. That the Scriptures, 
in other cases, frequently employ terms similar to those used in 
these texts, in a restricted sense. We conclude, therefore, that 
they may proceed on the same principle here. The most literal, 
absolute sense may not be the sense intended. 2. As to some 
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of the texts referred to, we have found that the circumstances 
of the case clearly forbid us to understand them in the literal 
and absolute sense. And our conclusion is, that the same may 
be true in respect to the other texts, though for reasons less 
obvious. 3. We have found, that the terms used in some of 
the texts are evidently designed to express the integrity of true 
believers, in distinction from hypocrites, or their freedom from 
particular sins which were charged upon them by others, or to 
which they were exposed ; or the maturity of their religious 
character, compared with its commencement ; or perhaps the 
fact, that they had all the essential parts of the new man, though 
in an imperfect state. In no case is the highest sense of the 
words absolutely required. 4. The current language of the 
sacred writers, in a variety of respects, implies that the 
piety of believers during the present life is progressive. 
5. Complete holiness is represented as an object of desire 
to believers, desire, from its very nature, fixing upon a future 
good—a good not yet possessed. 6. Complete holiness 
is an object of the prayers, which the saints offered up for 
themselves and for one another; implying that it was regard- 
ed as a good, not yet obtained. 7. Affliction, or chastisement, 
which is intended as a means of sanctification, is continued to 
believers up to the very close of life ; implymg that, so long 
as life lasts, they have remaining sinfulness which calls for it. 
8. The most advanced saints have always been conscious of the 
imperfection of their holiness. 

Now do not all these plain instructions and representations, 
both separately and unitedly, make known the real spiritual 
state of the people of God during the present life? Do they 
not show very satisfactorily, that it was not the design of the 
sacred writers to teach the doctrine, that the saints as a body, 
or any part of them, actually attain to sinless perfection here ? 
And must we not, therefore, understand all the texts which, at 
first view, seem to favor the doctrine of “ Perfection,” in a qual- 
ified or comparative sense, a sense corresponding with the gen- 
eral teachings of the Bible, as to the actual state of believers 
in the present world ? 

To guard against every thing which might appear question- 
able or inconclusive, I have thus far framed my argument with- 
out any reference to Rom. 7: 14—25. And yet, if the Apostle 
intends to speak of himself in his renewed state, the passage 
affords an argument of the first importance in support of the 
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common doctrine. I cannot now enter into the controversy 
respecting this passage. Highly respectable writers are found 
on both sides. I can only say, that 1 agree with those who 
consider the Apostle as setting forth his own state, and the 
state of others, as true believers. The reasons which satisfy 
me, are briefly given by the two most recent expositors in our 
own country, Hodge and Barnes. The considerations which 
are of most weight are these. 1. This is the sense which ap- 

ears the most obvious and natural to common readers. 2. The 
anguage of the Apostle is well suited to express the exercises 
of the best men with whom I have ever-been acquainted. And, 
so far as I know, those who have made the highest attainments 
in piety, have spoken of themselves most freely in the very lan- 
guage of the Apostle. 3. Some of the expressions cannot, 
without difficulty, be made to apply to the unrenewed. 4. The 
same conflict, which is here described, is set forth very plainly, 
and in similar language, in Gal. 5: 17, a passage which, by 
common consent, is applied to Christians. 

Now if the other evidence in support of the common doctrine 
were in any way deficient, the passage from Rom. 7, would, 
in my view, supply the deficiency, and would at once make 
known the real doctrine of the Scriptures. According to this 
passage, the state of Christians in this life is one of constant 
conflict between sin and holiness, the old and the new man; 
a state of high aims and endeavors, but of comparatively low 
attainments ; and while, in view of the power and grace of 
Christ, they rejoice, and give thanks, and are confident of a 
final and speedy victory ; they have reason also, when they 
look at the remains of sin in their own hearts, to abhor them- 
selves and repent in dust and ashes. 

Consider how different the result of this examination would 
be, if we had found all the evidence which exists in support of 
the common doctrine, to be on the other side, going directly to 
confirm the doctrine of “ Perfection.” The question is: How 
are we to understand those texts which seem at first view to 
assert the present perfection of believers? Suppose we had 
found nothing, either in the texts themselves, or in any other 
part of the Bible, to show that the terms employed are ever to 
be taken in any other than the most absolute sense : suppose 
we had found that the current representations of the sacred 
writers clearly imply, that believers in general, at least the 
better part of them, are now without sin, that their piety, instead 
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of being progressive, comes to perfection at once: suppose we 
had found, that believers, instead of desiring and panting after 
complete holiness, have always been in the habit of congratu- 
lating themselves as already possessing it; and that, instead of 
earnestly praying for it, they have habitually thanked the Lord, 
that he had already bestowed it upon them: suppose we had 
found that their struggle with indwelling sin is past, their war- 
fare ended ; that they have no more chastisement, and of course 
no faults that call for it: and suppose it to be the belief, the 
imward consciousness of Christians, especially of those most 
distinguished for their piety, that they have already attained 
to a state of sinless perfection: suppose all this to be true, 
how different would be our conclusion! We should at once 
agree to give all the texts referred to the largest and most 
absolute sense. And instead of disputing against “the doc- 
trine of Christian Perfection,” we should carry it much higher 
than its present advocates do. But what shall we say, and 
what will the advocates of the doctrine say, when it is seen that 
the evidence is all on the other side? 

As to the many remaining topics of remark introduced by 
Mr. Mahan and his associates, 1 shall confine myself to those 
which seem to be of chief consequence, and shall dispose of 
them as briefly as possible. 
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PAUL AND OTHERS HELD UP AS EXAMPLES, 


It is mentioned as a proof of Paul’s complete sanctification, 
that he exhorts Christians to copy his erample—to be followers 
of him as he was of Christ. The argument is, that he could not 
have held himself up as an example, had he not been perfectly 
free from sin. 

On this I remark, that Paul speaks of the Thessalonian 
Christians much in the same manner in this respect, as he does 
of himself: “Ye became followers of us and of the Lord, so 
that ye became ensamples to all that believe in Macedonia and 
Achaia.” He also speaks with approbation of the Thessalo- 
nians as followers of the churches in Judea, implying that those 
churches were worthy of imitation. This 20 then would 
prove that the mass of believers in Thessalonica and Judea 
were perfectly sanctiiied ; which is much more than any man 
will assert. 

My next remark is, that Paul and the Thessalonians and 
other Christians being held up as examples, does not necessa- 
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rily imply more than that they were distinguished for piety in 
general, or for some particular branch of it. It is the same at 
the present day. If any man, a parent, a minister, or other 
Christian, exhibits the character of goodness more uniformly 
and conspicuously than is common; who hesitates to speak of 
him, as an example of goodness, and to exhort others to the 
duty of imitation? Our meaning is, not that he is without any 
fault—far from it—but that he is a good example in the main, 
or as to the prominent traits of his character, or as to what is 
visible. Thus Leighton, Baxter, Doddridge, Edwards, Brai- 
nerd, Payson and others are often spoken of as safe and use- 
ful examples. But who has any idea that they were perfectly 
sanctified? Who knows not that they were conscious of many 
sinful imperfections? Undoubtedly the sacred writers were 
accustomed to speak in the same qualified sense. Nothing can 
be more manifestly contrary to all just principles of interpreta- 
tion and of reasoning, than to force the sense of a Scripture 
word or phrase to the highest possible pitch, and then to argue 
from that extreme sense, as though it were the true sense, in 
support of some uncommon opinion. 


PRACTICAL EFFECT OF THE DOCTRINE OF PERFECTION, AND OF THE 
COMMON DOCTRINE. 


Mr. Mahan thinks much of the practical effect of his doc- 
trine ; and he represents those who do not embrace it, as making 
void God’s law by their traditions. He seems to think ( Disc. pp. 
4446, etc.) that the most eminent saints on earth have done 
nothing effectually towards their own sanctification, because they 
have not been in possession of the grand secret of efficient holy 
action. He says : “ Who would expect an army to fight under the 
impression of inevitable defeat ?”’—thus misrepresenting our 
views, and taking advantage of the misrepresentation to dis- 
credit our doctrine, and to give plausibility to hisown. Again, 
not seeming to be at all sensible how strangely and totally he 
misrepreseats the great body of ministers and Christians, he 
first asserts (Repos. pp. 418—19) that his doctrine involves the 
principle which is considered essential to efficient action, and 
then says: “The belief that, as a matter of fact, we never 
shall attain to a certain state, renders it impracticable to aim 
at it ;” and he speaks of it as “ the testimony of universal con- 
sciousness, that no man ever did or can aim, or intend to reach 


a point, which he fully believes to lie beyond the line of all 
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expectation.” And he asks, what more effectual means a pa- 
rent could take to prevent the obedience of a child, than to 
require that child to believe that he will never render that obe- 
dience. When Mr. Mahan talks thus, it must be understood 
that he means to put down the doctrine of his opponents. But 
who among them believes any thing like what he thus impli- 
citly charges upon them? Can he say, and does he mean to 
say, that we believe we never shall attain to perfect holiness ; 
and that perfect holiness is entirely beyond our expectation ? 
He certainly does not mean to say this. He only intends to 
say, we do not expect to attain it during the present life. Then 
why does he not take care to say just what he means to say ? 
And why does he, by misstating our doctrine, give an appear- 
ance of strength to his arguments, when a true statement would 
leave his arguments, not only without strength, but without 
any appearance of it? He is right in saying, we cannot aim 
at a thing which we believe we shall never attain. And if his 
readers suppose that such is our belief,—and his language would 
naturally lead them to this supposition,—they will conclude at 
once that we are wholly in the wrong, and are in a very sad 
condition. But it is surely a very different thing to say, we 
believe we never shal] attain to perfect holiness, from what it 
is to say, we do not expect to attain to it in a day, or during 
the short period of the present life. The fact is, that Christians 
in general believe and expect that they shall attain to complete 
holiness, as really as the advocates of Perfection. And I un- 
dertake to say, that our expectation is far more confident and 
certain, than that which our opponents indulge. If we are 
true Christians, we can say: “ We know, that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him.” Here is a hope which has no 
mixture of doubt or uncertainty, and is rightly called know- 
ledge. Though Mr. Mahan signifies that complete holiness is 
entirely beyond our expectation, we do expect it, and expect 
it soon. We believe that we shall, in a little while, be free 
from all remains of sin, and be completely changed into the 
image of Christ. We hope to reach this blessed state shortly, 
perhaps to-morrow. “ We now groan, being burdened ;” 
and we often cry out: “ Who shall deliver us from the body 
of this death?’ But we confidently look for deliverance. 
Yet a little while, and the day of victory will come. Has Mr. 
Mahan still to learn what joy, yea, what ecstasy of joy, devout 
Christians often experience, from the hope of speedily attaining 
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to perfect holiness in heaven; and how they reach forward and 
press on towards it, putting forth their highest efforts in the 
pursuit? He thinks the perfection, which Paul speaks of as 
the object of his desire, was the heavenly state, and not any 
thing he could reach in the present world; and yet he sees 
that this circumstance did not prevent him from exerting all 
his powers in the pursuit of it. Had he adopted the same prin- 
ciple here, as in the case under consideration, he would have 
said: the apostle must have expected to attain to the perfect 
state he aimed at, in the present life, or he could have had no 
motive to pursue it. He would have said too, that Paul be- 
lieved he never should attain to it, because he did not expect to 
attain to it here below, and, therefore, that he could put forth 
no vigorous endeavors after it, being destitute of the only prin- 
ciple of efficient action. If he allows that Paul had a faith 
which gave reality to future glory, and brought it near, and 
that, under the influence of such a faith, he made great exer- 
tions to obtain it; why not allow the same to be true 
with Christians generally, in regard to that complete moral 
purity, which they look upon as an essential part of future 
glory?) Why may they not exert all their energies in the pur- 
suit, although, in their view, it is not to be fully attained within 
the short space of the present life? The apostle John brings 
out the principle concerned in this matter with perfect plain- 
ness, and speaks of it familiarly, as a thing well understood in 
his day. He tells us what the assured hope of believers is: 
** We know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him ;” 
and then adds: “And every man that hath this hope in him, 
(the hope of being perfectly like Christ in lla, gh on se 
himself, even as he is pure.”’ The object was not to be reached 
in this life. But did this circumstance prevent primitive 
believers from laboring to purify themselves, and to be- 
come like Christ? Far from it. And it is my persuasion, that 
this future perfection in holiness, connected as it is with all the 
unseen glories of the upper world, has a far more commanding 
influence upon devout Christians, and rouses them to higher 
efforts after complete sanctification, than the expectation which 
Mr. Mahan and his associates indulge, of obtaining perfect ho- 
liness in the present world. In the first place, the object of 
our hope is far higher and nobler than the object of theirs. They 
are led, by the position they take, to lower down their object, 
that is, Christian Perfection, so as to bring it within their reach, 
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and to make it just that which they have attained, or are likely 
to attain in the present state. For consistency’s sake, they are 
obliged to do this, and they have begun to do it. But it is a 
bold and perilous attempt. The law of God cannot bend; and 
those who undertake to bend it know not what they do. The 
moral law will not adapt its requirements to our mistakes, or 
to our attainments. And it certainly is a dangerous and daring 


thing for any man to take such ground,—as the advocates of 


“Perfection” evidently do,—that they will feel themselves 
urged, for the sake of consistency, to represent their own at- 
tainments as being the perfect holiness which God’s law re- 
quires. Now let those, who hold to the Oberlin doctrine, come 
up, as some of them have done, to that which they consider to be 
“ Christian Perfection ;’’ and what further influence can the 
expectation of complete holiness have upon them? Expectation 
is superseded by enjoyment. And what occasion for efforts to 
obtain that which they already possess ? They may pursue other 
objects; but their expectation of entire conformity to the di- 
vine law is realized. They have reached the object ; and there 
is no place for further efforts. Where then is their “only 
principle of efficient action?’ Look now at that state of per- 
fect spiritual purity, that complete likeness to Christ, which is 
the high object of desire and expectation with Christians gen- 
erally. How evident it is, that we shall be stimulated to pursue 
it with an intensity of effort, proportioned to the sublimity and 
excellence of the object. 

But, in the second place, this expectation of ours stands 
before us in close connection with circumstances which make 
a strong appeal to the principles of the human mind, and pow- 
erfully move the springs of human action. That perfect holi- 
ness, to which we are taught to os is associated in our 
thoughts with the ineffable joys and glories of the world above, 
with the presence of the exalted Saviour, and with things which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived,—an 
object so sublime, and excellent, and attractive in itself, and 
surrounded with such invisible and celestial glories. Oh! how 
much deeper interest does it produce in the mind, and how 
much more powerfully does it excite the active energies of our 
spiritual nature, than the low attainments which man ever has 
made, or ever will make, in this state of weakness, and error, 
and moral defilement! That perfection which is actually 
attained by Christians, feeble and inconstant like ourselves, is 
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in sober truth, an object too near, too familiar, too human, yes, 
and too easily obtained, to take hold of our minds with the 
strongest grasp, and to elicit our mightiest energies. But tell 
Christians of the glorious appearing of their Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and inspire them with the hope of being like him 
when they shall see him as he is; the hope of being then 
adorned with all the beauties of holiness, and of sitting with 
Christ on his throne, and of dwelling forever in that blessed 
but unseen world, in which no sin shall be found, and you may 
be sure that they will hunger and thirst after righteousness, and 
will give all diligence to purify themselves, and to prepare for 
a heaven so holy and so glorious. 

Thirdly: the expectation, which Christians generally enter- 
tain, has greatly the advantage over that which the Oberlin 
doctrine inspires, in respect to certainty. Those who act under 
the influence of that doctrine aim at perfect holiness, with a 
hope and expectation of attaining to it in the present world. 
But is their expectation entirely free from doubt, and attended 
with certainty ? Can they say we know that we shall attain to 
perfection before this short life is ended ? Are they certain that 
they shall do that which will insure complete sanctification— 
that they shall fulfil the conditions on which the blessing is 
promised ? Those among them who have not yet reached per- 
fection, would, I presume, think it going too far, to say that 
they certainly know they shall reach it in the present world. 
And those who cherish the pleasing, but, as I apprehend, delu- 
sive idea, that they have already reached that state, would 
probably be backward to say they certainly know that they 
shall continue in it. But the expectation, which believers 
generally indulge, is attended with certainty. They know, that 
if they are true Christians, they shall reach their object, and shall 
reach it soon; that when they are absent from the body, they 
shall be present with the Lord, and shall then be holy as he is 
holy. Now until those who embrace the Oberlin doctrine are 
able to entertain an expectation of complete holiness in this 
life, which rises to certainty, it must be evident to them, that, 
on their own principles, the hope which we indulge has a real 
advantage over theirs in point of practical inadioe And 


if I mistake not, they themselves will, after all, feel the value 
of the common doctrine, and be sometimes driven to take refuge 
in it. For they will, in all probability, have seasons of doubt- 
ing whether they have attained, or shall attain to perfection in 
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this world. And if they are disturbed with such doubts, what 
can they do but resort to the comforting truth, that, though 
they may fail of reaching complete holiness here, they shall 
reach it in heaven? And a small portion of true faith will 
bring the perfection of the heavenly state very near. 

I have sometimes tried to account for it, that Mr. Mahan’s 
doctrine exerts so mighty an influence over his mind and the 
minds of others, calling forth energies and imparting joys before 
unknown. He will allow me to say that I cannot ascribe all 
this to the truth of his doctrine ; for I do not consider the doc- 
trine to be true. And I would not undertake to pry into the se- 
cret chambers of his mind, and to judge of the unwonted move- 
ments which have been going on there. But there is a princi- 
ple implanted in our common nature, which operates powerful- 
y in such a case, and in some minds very powerfully. When 
a philosopher, or a navigator makes a discovery, he is filled with 
emotions which can hardly be described; and he publishes it 
abroad with a zeal proportioned to his view of its importance. 
And its importance will be likely to rise very high, in his view, 
from the circumstance that he is the discoverer. The doctrine 
of perfection has indeed been long before the public. But Mr. 
Mahan appears not to have received it at second hand. It came 
to him as a new discovery. Suddenly, and in a remarkable 
manner, his eyes were opened, and he saw the freeness and ful- 
ness of gospel grace,'and the way in which a believer can at 
once obtain sanctification. Now I would not, for the world, trifle 
with those unusual operations of his mind ; for there is reason 
to think, that the Spirit of God was with him, and that he 
did actually attain to a more entire consecration of himself to 
God than before. But who can be sure that he was not more 
or less elated with the new discovery? Even the Apostle Paul, 
—that Mr. Mahan thinks was poilieet—0veln that great Apos- 
tle was in danger of being exalted above measure with the rev- 
elations made to him, when he was caught up to the third 
heaven. And it was found to be necessary that he should have 
a very humbling and long-continued affliction, a thorn in the 
flesh, to guard his heart from pride and seif-complacency. And 
it cannot be going too far to suppose, that Mr. Mahan is as 
much exposed to this danger, as the great Apostle was. And 
surely it will not be amiss for him to inquire, whether his re- 
markable discovery, and the novelty of those exercises, which 
seemed to distinguish him above other ministers and Chris- 
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tians, may not have worked in with certain principles of his 
nature, not yet fully sanctified ; and whether the singular zeal 
he shows in writing books, and in compassing the land to make 
proselytes, may not be owing in part to these principles of na- 
ture ; and whether it would be safe for him to look upon all 
this excitement of feeling, and all this labor to propagate his 
new opinions, as the unmixed result of the Holy Spirit’s influ- 
ence, and as a certain evidence of his likeness to the blessed 
Jesus. And may it not be well for him to keep his mind open, 
—as I trust he will,—to farther instruction from the Word and 
Spirit of God? For, possibly, a higher degree of illumination 
may disclose to him some remaining deficiencies in his charac- 
ter, which he has overlooked. His heavenly Father may per- 
haps visit him with some severe affliction : “ for whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth.” If he does indeed trust in God and seek 
his help, God will supply all his need,—will correct any mis- 
takes into which he has been betrayed, and help him to, sepa- 
rate the hay, wood and stubble, from the gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones,—will graciously assist him in reviewing his writ- 
ings, and the whole course he has pursued in preaching, and 
the effects he has produced on the churches of Christ. And if 
there has been any thing wrong,—“ for there is no man that 
doeth good and sinneth not,”—God will teach him what it is. 
And it may be, God will make him a greater blessing to the 
Institution over which he presides, and to the church of Christ, 
than he ever has been. 

There are many minor points, on which I might remark. 
But I have meant to confine myself to the chief points. If the 
principal arguments, on which this doctrine of Perfection de- 
pends, have been shown to be inconclusive, it is all the case re- 
quires. In these two numbers, I have said all I have to say on 
this subject. I leave it to others to do what the cause of truth 
may further require to be done. 

I close with three brief remarks. 

My first remark is on the effect which will naturally be pro- 
duced upon a man’s own mind, by his believing that he has al- 
ready attained to perfect holiness. And here I grant, that a 
man’s believing himself perfectly holy, if he were so in reality, 
could have none but a good influence upon him. In such a 
case, it would be a belief of the truth. And surely, a belief of 
the truth must be supposed to have a good influence upon a 
perfectly holy mind. But suppose a man believes himself to be 
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perfectly holy, when he is not. This would be the belief of er- 
ror. And it is easy to see what effect the belief of error, par- 
ticularly of such an error as this, must have upon one who is 
sanctified only in part. And as 1 am persuaded, that those who 
think themselves completely sanctified are mistaken, I cannot 
but conclude, that their opinion of themselves, is really thinking 
of themselves more highly than they ought to think, and that 
its hurtful influence upon their feelings and conduct will ere- 
long become visible. 

My second remark is, that we, who do not believe the doc- 
trine, are in some danger of injuring ourselves and others by op- 
posing it. The preaching and the writings. of those-who main- 
tain the doctrine contain a great portion of most precious truth. 
And it is by this mixture of truth, that the error is made plausi- 
ble, and insinuates itself into the minds of others. Now the 
danger is, that by means of the opposition we make to the par- 
ticular error which they hold, we shall be led to believe the im- 
pare truths contained in their writings with less firmness, to 
ove them with less sincerity, and to use them less profitably. 
The Lord preserve us from this danger, and so influence our 
minds and hearts, that we shall most heartily believe that portion 
of the truth which is exhibited in the writings referred to, and shall 
give it even a higher place in our thoughts and in our preach- 
ing, than we have heretofore done. Thus, while we prove all 
things, may we hold fast that whichis good. 

My last remark is, that we ought not to be over anxious on 
account of the temporary prevalence of error. We ought to ex- 
ert ourselves to the utmost in the spirit of love, to defend and 
propagate the truth, and confute error; to cherish the sincerest 
desires, and offer up the most fervent prayers for the oe of 
our fellow men, and for the advancement of the reign of Christ. 
Thus faithfully performing the duties which devolve on us, 
we may, with confidence and with quietness of mind, commit 
all the interests of the church to the God of truth, who wil cer- 
tainly take care of his own cause, and will, in lus sovereign Pro- 
vidence, confound every false doctrine far more effectually, than 
we can by our arguments. And this he often does by Jetting 
error run on, till its nature is acted out, and its fruits are made 
manifest to all. It pleases the most High God to carry forward 
his plan of redeeming mercy through various and mighty con- 
flicts. And every conflict will be made a means of clearing up 
and establishing divine truth; and will in the end contribute to 
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the glory of God, and the good of his people. The errors, as 
well as the wrath of man, will be made to praise God. This 
mixed, disordered state, this war of elements in the moral world 
will continue a while longer ; but it will not last always. Bet- 
ter days will come to the church on earth, and an eternal day 
of perfect light, and purity, and joy to the church in heaven. 


ARTICLE IX. 
REVIEW OF NORDHEIMER’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Al Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Isaac Nord- 
heimer, Phil. Doct., Prof. of Arabic and other Oriental 
Languages in the University of New-York. In two vol- 
umes. Vol. IJ. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 1841. 


By Tayler Lewis, Esq., Prof. of Greek in the University of New-York. 


Tue ardent lover of Philology might justly regard, as its 
chief excellence, the happy position which it occupies between 
the subjective and objective sciences. Whether we employ 
these terms or others of a similar import, the distinction con- 
veyed by them is important and clear. Science relates to the 
world within, and to the world without. It is, therefore, inter- 
nal and external, subjective and objective, logical and experi- 
mental, intuitive and inductive, or essential and phenomenal. 
Each of these sets of terms presents ultimately the same distinc- 
tion, and, in reference to it, two modes of scientific inquiry are 
suggested, which ‘may be denoted by the same or correspond- 
ing appellations. In the one class, without aiming at great 
accuracy, we may include mental philosophy in all its various 
departments, together with logic, ethics and the pure mathe- 
matics, which is only a knowledge of the mind’s necessary con- 
ceptions in relation to space and figure ; in the other, the whole 
range of the physical sciences. In the one class, the soul goes 
not out of itself to seek for facts or make experiments. Being 
at the same time object and subject, it views itself either by 
introspection, or through a reflex objective medium of its own 
creation. The knowledge obtained does not consist so much 
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in new discovered facts, as in seeming recollections of what had 
previously been concealed beneath the soul’s own consciousness; 
although forming as rea! a part of its being, as its best known, 
its most familiar thoughts and emotions. In the other class all is 
external,—a posteriori,—inductive,—never exceeding the limit 
of those generalizations, to which experiment is the only guide. 
Theories here are themselves experiments. Even when best 
founded, they are but hasty generalizations,in which the impa- 
tient mind, in order to obtain a better field of view, ventures to 
assume an advance position, to be retained only in case subse- 
quent induction should fill up the links which connect it with 
previously ascertained facts. 

We have said that Philology possesses the middle ground 
between these two grand departments of science; or rather, 
that it belongs equally to both. Language is an emanation of 
the mind, and may thus be regarded as part of the mind itself. 
When actually formed, however, it is as clearly objective as 
the phenomena of astronomy or chemistry. It is what the 
natural sciences would be, were nature really, and not merely 
in the dreams of the transcendentalist, the creation of the soul 
that contemplates its laws. Language is the objective medium 
through which the mind views itself,—the intelligible species of 
its own creation (if we may use the language of the school- 
men), by which it impresses, with its own image, the sensible 
species of the external world, and transmutes them into that 
knowledge, which becomes a part of its intellectual being. 
These remarks are applicable to language in its most extensive 
sense, as that medium of communication from soul to soul, 
which, however it may vary in its modes, must be supposed 
necessary for every rank of being beneath him to whom all 
things are immediately present in their unveiled essences. 

Its modes of investigation partake of the same character. It 
may be studied by the a priori, or by the inductive method. It 
may be regarded as a type of the soul, or as the object of ex- 
periment, having a phenomenal existence in vocal enunciation 
or written characters. These two methods may be united, and 
it is their happy union that gives rise in certain minds to that 
exquisite delight which is found in the study of philology; 
especially, that part, which relates not so much to the exter- 
nal dress, as to the inner spirit. Induction here is not so much 
the instrument of discovery as of verification. The mind goes 
forth into the field of experiment, with full confidence, that its 
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a priori views will be realized ; whilst in every process of the 
kind, other modes of conception are suggested, which, when 
verified in their turns, open still more distant views, and impart 
a deeper insight into those processes of the soul, which, although 
constantly going on within us, lie beneath the surface of ordi- 
nary consciousness. It is thus a constant source of ideas 
begetting ideas, ae forth into all the relations of our 
being, and producing in the study of verbal combinations, and 
the various modes of mental conception exhibited by them, a 
more delightful excitement, and a nobler exercise of the soul 
than can be found in all the synthesis and analysis of natural 
science. 

These remarks are applicable, in some degree, even to the 
etymological department of philology. The very sounds, 
forms and inflections of words, instead of being arbitrary, have 
without doubt some relation to the laws of the mind, and the 
modes in which its conceptions are varied. These, however, 
may be supposed to be more immediately connected with the 
sensitive, than with the rational soul, and are therefore less 
capable of a priori explanations. But in the department cf 
Syntax, or the combination of words in logical propositions, 
mind meets mind with a delightful and unwavering confidence 
in the identity of human nature in all ages, and with a full be- 
lief of finding in the languages of David and Homer, the same 
analogies of thought that exist in our own. It is true that 
peculiar emotions, modified by peculiar external circumstances, 
may have given such a prominence to certain modes of con- 
ception, as to render frequent in one tongue, what is compara- 
tively rare in another ; yet without introducing any that are 
absolutely new, or not to be traced in some form in every hu- 
man dialect. 

That excellency of method which we have been regarding 
in the abstract, the author of the work before us has most hap- 
pily and practically exemplified. His first volume was most 
favorably noticed by several periodicals, both at home and 
abroad. The second has even a higher claim to commendation, 
not only for the great beauty and neatness of its execution, but 
still more, for the perspicuity of its style, and the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of its matter. He has composed, not simply a book 
of reference, but one which can be read through repeatedly, 
both by scholar and critic, with unfailing interest. It is this 
very circumstance, which tends to blind the mind of the reader 
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to one of its principal merits. The delightful ease with which 
we pass over its pages, the interesting manner in which the 
author has laid open to us the processes of our own minds, the 
many apposite and beautiful examples adduced by way of illus- 
tration, the absence of all pedantry, its freedom from far-fetched 
theorizing and illogical reasoning produce such an impression 
of ease, truth and clearness, that we almost claim the thoughts 
and conclusions as our Own, so spontaneously do our own minds 
meet those views which are everywhere presented. It is this, 
which makes it at first difficult for the reader to conceive the 
vast amount of labor which the work must have cost, the great 
care which must have been used in arranging principles in such 
natural succession, the toilsome minuteness of investigation 
which has produced so great a number of apposite illustrations, 
and that watchful avoidance of prolixity whereby the author 
has been enabled successfully to condense, into an octavo vol- 
ume of 350 pages, such an amount of practical knowledge and 
philosophical investigation. 

We might enlarge upon the style, arrangement and typo- 
graphical beauty of the work. Its chief merit, however, as be- 
fore observed, is the well-sustained union of the subjective and 
objective, or a priori and inductive modes of investigation. The 
latter, when used alone, produces an uninteresting collection of 
facts, and of rules, apparently arbitrary, founded upon them. Un- 
like the results of induction in the physical sciences, they pre- 
sent the phenomena of principles with continual exceptions ; 
and these, at times, almost as numerous as the cases which seem 
to be embraced by the rule. The impression is thus produced, 
that every thing in language is arbitrary; that its principles are 
not to be found already deposited in the soul itself, but must be 
obtained only by induction from without, and retained only by 
the iron grasp of memory. This must be so, as long as the ex- 
ternal manifestation is alone the object of study. A resort to 
the other process shows us, that these exceptions are only ap- 
parent, and that with each variety of expression, there is also 
connected—whether we can discover it or not-—a corresponding 
variation in the mode of conception. The one process presents 
the mere anatomy of language, the other supplies it with nerves 
and muscles. The one furnishes the materials, the other builds 
them into a living, organic system. 

There are also strong objections to exclusive theorizing. 
Theories in syntax, it is true, are not like theories in chemistry. 
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The former may be deduced, and deduced correctly, by a priori 
reasoning. The results obtained will be correct; the hypothe- 
ses will be well founded ; but they will lack system. They will 
not be all the results. They may not be the results which are 
most needed. A careful study of the modes of the mind’s con- 
ceptions will give us truth on which we —_ rely as far as it 
goes, but it will not give us all the truth, neither does it neces- 
sarily conduct us to those we most desire. The mind needs a 
guide in the examination of itself, and this guide is found in the 
experimental use of that objective instrument which the soul 
has instinctively created, and in which its most secret processes 
will be found to have exhibited themselves in a visible form and 
order. Besides, although all human minds are essentially the 
same, yet, from peculiar circumstances, certain modes of con- 
ception may be more common in one age and nation, than in 
others. In a system of general grammar, they must all be 
alike viewed as having their foundation in the universal laws of 
the mind. Those, then, which in any one language are more 
prominent, or so frequently employed as to become idiomatic, 
can only be ascertained by a careful examination of it, as an 
external existing thing. As, for example, the occasional use of 
the present for the past may be said in some degree to belong 
to every tongue. It may, however, be the case that a greater 
vividness of conception, a fondness for the descriptive rather 
than the narrative style, arising from the peculiar circumstances 
of a people, may make this a predominant trait in one language, 
whilst in another it is hardly known. Again, there may be 
something so very unusual in the condition and habits of one 
nation, that its dialect may exhibit peculiarities of which no 
traces can elsewhere be found ; as in the case of the Hebrew pro- 
phetical past. This could hardly be contained in a system of 
general grammar, and could not well be deduced from a priori 
reasoning, because it depends upon a supernatural state of the 
soul, superinduced by a divine influence. 

The almost exclusively inductive method may be said to char- 
acterize the works of Gesenius. The opposite fault is less 
common, although it manifests itself, in a high degree, in the 
writings of some of the ablest German philologists. Our au- 
thor, as we conclude after a careful examination of the work, 
has most happily combined the two methods, and the success of 
the effort is exhibited, as before observed, in the delightful satis- 
faction with which we follow him in the illustration and appli- 
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cation of his principles. The mind is not wearied, on the one 
hand, with a dull collection of apparently arbitrary rules, fol- 
lowed by hosts of exceptions beyond the power of memory 
to retain, or bewildered with theories of general grammar, 
which have not been verified by a careful induction from 
the particular language to which they are applied. In almost 
every page we are reminded of the presence of one pervading 
principle, which may be regarded as the soul of the work. it 
seems to be assumed as the fundamental position, which every 
thing else is designed to illustrate, that there is nothing arbitra- 
ry in the syntax of a language ; that a reason exists for every 
change, although that reason may not be always discoverable, 
or may not have been, in the majority of cases, distinctly present 
to the consciousness of the writer ; or, in other words, that we 
have not the full sense of a passage, until we can enter into the 
variation of feeling or conception, by which a variation of ex- 
pression was caused. When this is discovered, the rule of syn- 
tax no longer comes by induction from without, and lodges in 
the folds of the memory, but is found to exist within us, writ 
ten on the soul, though now, it may be for the first time, brought 
forth into the light of its own consciousness. It follows also 
conversely from this, that for the student to give the full 
meaning of a passage, and to feel the emotion which gave rise 
to its peculiar phraseology, is to give its rule of syntax. Unless 
they lead to this, rules are useless ; and when they do accomplish 
this, they absolve the memory fom the difficult task of retain- 
ing them as mere abstract propositions. 

We will not say that there can be no exception to a rule of 
syntax, as there can be none to a principle in physics when 
rightly understood and cleared of every thing extraneous ; but 
we must conclude, that language is not a correct representation 
of the minds of those who use it, in as far as it allows of arbi- 
trary varieties in the expression of the same subjective state. 
The external fact stated, or the scene described may indeed be 
set forth in various modes ; but these arise from, and constantly 
follow certain modes of conception, under which the same fact 
or scene may present itself to different minds, or to the same 
mind in different circumstances. In translating, therefore, it 
is not enough merely to ascertain the event narrated, or the 
proposition set forth. The emotion, or state of mind with 
which it is contemplated, forms likewise a most important part 
of what may be styled the full sense of the passage, and in no 
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case is this principle of more value than in the interpretation ot 
the Holy Scriptures. The critical grammarian must then inves- 
tigate the new aspect or change of conception, to which the 
superadded emotion is to be attributed. In one case there may 
be the mere historical mention of a fact, in which the writer 
manifests but little interest, and demands none of the reader : 
at another time, the same event or one in all respects similar, 
may be connected with certain strong emotions of the narrator. 
In one case, the subject and predicate may be viewed as of 
equal importance, or the mind may be sumply occupied with 
the assertion’ of their logical connection. Here the sentence 
will present its ordinary grammatical form, free from all appa- 
rent anomalies. The ordinary principles of agreement in gen- 
der and number will be observed, and every thing will be adjust- 
ed to a proper balance. Again, in relating the same fact or 
stating the same proposition, the soul may be so occupied with 
one part, as to destroy this balance, and to impel to a mode of 
expression, giving greater conspicuousness to that which lies 
nearest the heart. This can only be effected by sundering the 
ordinary connections, and causing the emphatic word to stand 
out in anomalous prominence. To understand this, it is not 
enough to be content with external induction, which would 
class all these apparent irregularities as exceptions, but we must 
enter subjectively into the writer’s state of mind, or in other 
words, put our soul in his soul’s stead. Then do we not only 
understand or remember, but we are feelingly impressed with 
the fact or sentiment intended to be communicated. 

The work before us is entitled tothe praise of having done 
much to accomplish this important end. The space allotted to 
us would not admit of extended illustrations. We select a few 
portions, and dwell upon them with some degree of minuteness. 
Passing over the chapter on the article, we select examples 
from that department of agreement, which is supposed to abound 
so much in anomalies, and in which, in other grammars, there 
are sO many cp exceptions. Many of these are satisfac- 
torily disposed of under the head of nouns construed collectively. 
Others are found, which, as our author observes, “ appear to 
be utterly subversive of all order and harmony.” We refer to 
cases of the disagreement of the subject and predicate in gen- 
der. These, however, he satisfactorily explains by a concise 
mention of the principle to which we foe more fully alluded. 
Sometimes more is intended in such examples than simply to 
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assert a logical connection. There is associated with them an 
emotion of the speaker, which destroys the balance, and leads 
him to adopt some mode of expression, which may place the 
mind of the hearer in the same state. Hence if the cause of 
this emotion be the subject, it is separated from its verb by a 
difference of number or gender; or rather, the predicate is 
thrown into the impersonal form, and the isolated subject pre- 
sents thereby a stronger claim upon the attention. Thus for 
example : 2 grievous vision ts declared unto me :—Thy terror 
hath deceived thee :—./ cry is heard among the nations :—Iniquity 
was not found in his lips :—Knowledge is pleasant to the soul. 
In all these examples, as they stand in our translation, there is 
simply the assertion of the logical connection of the subject 
with the predicate, with nothing to suggest any thing anoma- 
lous in the original. Such anomalies, eres, do exist, with- 
out an understanding of which we cannot put ourselves in the 
subjective state of the writer, or receive all, whether of fact or 
emotion, which he intended to convey. In every one of these 
cases, the predicate is of a different gender from the subject, by 
which fact, the reader is, as it were, directed to use the former 
impersonally, and to regard the latter as in a certain sense in- 
dependent. Their best rendering into English, according to 
this view would be as follows: 


A grievous vision! it is declared unto me.* 
Thy own terribleness ! it hath deceived thee.t 
A cry! among the nations is it heard.} 
Iniquity ! it was not found in his lips.§ 
Knowledge ! it is pleasant to the soul.|\ 


In the first example, the ordinary translation is too’ cold. 
Something anomalous in the expression was required to set 
forth a peculiar modification of the conception. The context 
will show why this apostrophic mode was adopted. The soul 
of the prophet, on the watchtower, was occupied with the vision 
itself, not simply with the fact of its having been declared. 
In the second example, there is a superadded emotion. It was 
not simply ¢erribleness, but thine own terribleness, etc. This, it 
is true, might have been expressed by the suffix pronoun alone, 
but it would not have been sufficient to give that prominence 
to the fact, which arises from the mode adopted. In the fourth 
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example, there is an expression of surprise and indignation. 
The bare suspicion of the contrary produces an apostrophe of 
the subject. For the priest’s lips must keep knowledge, etc. 

Other cases, in which agreement in number is neglected, are 
well explained by regarding plural nouns, joined with a singu- 
lar verb or adjective, as taken distributively. This, however, is 
noted by almost all writers on Hebrew Syntax, and is gener- 
ally well observed in our translation. We are told that the 
number is frequently neglected, when the verb commences the 
phrase ; as in Jer. 51: 48, the spoilers shall come upon her— 
pv Trivin mo-xis" or, in the Hebrew order, shall come upon her 
the spoilers. We are not to infer, however, that this arrange- 
ment is arbitrary or accidental, or that the neglect of number 
is the result merely of the collocation. The verb is not only 
designedly placed first, but left uncontrolled by the number of 
the noun, in order to give it prominence and emphasis. The 
noun (spoilers) was in itself of secondary importance. That 
there should be an invasion, an invasion of Babylon, was the 
strange thought that filled the writer’s mind, which called forth 
the strong emotion, and forced upon him the anomalous expres- 
sion. In the preceding part of the same verse, the noun con- 
tains the predominant idea, and the verb, notwithstanding it is 
placed first, conforms to it in its accidents. The Heavens shall 
cry out against Babylon—ov2d 533-52 33571 

We regret to find the author regarding the plural names of 
the Deity as merely plurals of pre-eminence. He has no doubt 
the majority of modern authorities on his side, and may perhaps 
be right, although we are inclined to differ from him ; still it is 
far from being so clear as to warrant its being laid down, as an 
unquestioned principle in a work on Syntax. A good gram- 
mar is likely to be a book of far more authority with a student 
than any commentary. His mind, therefore, should not be 
prejudiced in favor of a theological opinion, in respect to which 
there may be good grounds for a contrary belief. 

The following reason is assigned for the different location of 
the adjective, according as it is predicative or qualificative. 
“In the latter case, the idea it expresses is accessory to that of 
the noun it belongs to, which, as the principal member of the 
compound term, is placed first, by a constant law of the 
Shemetish languages, according to which the most important 
word assumes the right of priority in the sentence. But when 
an adjective forms the predicate of a proposition, the case is 
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different ; for then, instead of being an appendage to a noun, 
it constitutes a most important part of the sentence, and is 
accordingly placed before the noun, at or-near the com- 
mencement of the proposition.”” The mere order of the loca- 
tion of words must, we think, be regarded as belonging to the 
externals of a language, in the same manner as its elementary 
sounds and forms. For these, no doubt, reasons exist, but 
they pertain rather to the sensitive than to the rational or logi- 
. eal soul, and are, therefore, less capable of a priori explana- 
tion. Other languages, we know, assign a different place to 
those which are deemed the most important words, and some- 
times defer them to the very close. We can, however, deter- 
mine a priori, with almost as much confidence as is felt in the 
solution of a mathematical problem, that every language must 
have two distinct modes for expressing the difference of concep- 
tion, which arises from regarding the adjective as predicative 
or qualificative, and that these modes when established would 
be almost invariably adhered to. Induction is to determine the 
particular method adopted; but when this is done, it belongs 
to the critical grammarian to explain apparent exceptions, and 
reduce them all, if possible, in subjection to the reason of the 
general rule. We think that our author has not always gone 
as far as he might in the application of his own principles. He 
allows the predicative adjective, in some few cases, to follow 
the noun. It may be a question, however, whether in all the 
instances cited as exceptions, the full sense is not better brought 
out by adhering to the general position, and regarding the 
adjective as a qualificative. Thus, Ps. 99: 2 is rendered: Je- 
hovah is great in Zion. The adjective in the Hebrew has the 
position of a qualificative, and we cannot help thinking that by 
so regarding it in reality, we obtain a more vivid sense, and 
enter more truly into the conception of the writer: The Great 
Jehovah isin Zion. The one proposition seems to limit his great- 
ness; the other expresses, at the same time, his universal 
agency and condescending protection of his peculiar people. 
On a careful examination of all the cases of apparent excep- 
tion cited under this head, we have little doubt that they may 
all, in a similar manner, be reconciled with the general usage 
of the language. , 
We are compelled to pass, although with regret, several in~ 
termediate chapters, throughout which we find that same pre- 
dominant feature, which may be regarded as the peculiar 
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excellence of the work. Attempts are everywhere made, and 
generally with complete success, to refer all varieties of expres- 
sion, to changes in the subjective state of the writer. We find 
this, especially, in the very full discussion of direct and indirect 
objective relation, which abounds in the most apposite illustra- 
tions, and renders what is generally regarded as the least inter- 
esting portion of Syntax, one of the most satisfactory in the 
work. All seeming departures from the more ordinary usus 
loquendi are regarded, not as arbitrary, but as having a real 
foundation in the state of the writer’s soul, according as it views 
an event or a truth under different aspects, or with different de- 

ees of emotion. In this way, the author accounts for the 
requent omissions of prepositions in Hebrew poetry, as arising 
from the particular manner of viewing the relation, and the 
cnagee conciseness of the poetical conception. 

e would notice here, by the way, the accuracy everywhere 
exhibited in the divisions and subdivisions under each head of 
each chapter, and the great number of carefully selected exam- 
ples, with which they are enriched. Some might fancy that 
there is too much minuteness. Whilst, however, so little is 
omitted that the subject almost seems exhausted, there is, at the 
same time, still less that can be regarded as redundant. The 
author can seldom be charged with bringing under special sub- 
divisions, what might have been included in the general princi- 
ple, although such cases may occasionally be found. It may 
also be thought that the book is crowded with too many exam- 
ples. This, however, should be regarded as one of its chief 
merits. No reduction in the size of the volume could have 
countervailed the loss arising from such an omission, although, 
if collected in a body, these examples would form no small por- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible. The object could not have been to 
swell the work with matter easily obtained; on the contrary, 
there can be no doubt, that in this very department there have 
been bestowed the most scrupulous care, and the severest toil. 
He has thus furnished to his reader a most agreeable exercise, 
in tracing the application of principles, in the thousands of ex- 
amples cited, and methodically arranged. To obviate all objec- 
tions on the score of economy, it may be said, that the course 
adopted entirely supersedes the necessity of a praxis or chresto- 
mathy. The student who is tolerably acquainted with the ety- 
mology, and has acquired a moderate facility in reading, will be 
able to see the bearing and application of each example. To 
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such a one a better course could not be advised, than to read 
this second volume, without the omission of a single reference ; 
examining also, when necessary, the contexts in the Bible as far 
as is required for their more full explication. He will thus fa- 
miliarize himself in the most pleasant manner with all the im- 
portant principles of Hebrew Syntax, and at the same time, pe- 
ruse to great advantage, in a critical point of view, no small 
portion of the sacred writings. Should he mark in the margin 
of his Bible, opposite to all the examples quoted, the number of 
the paragraph in which they are cited, and in his subsequent 
reading endeavor to associate these marked passages with the 
sections of the grammar to which they refer, he would adopt 
one of the most rapid and effectual means of rendering himself 
a critical Hebraist. 

We proceed to the chapter on the Hebrew tenses. This may 
be regarded as, in some respects, the most finished and satisfac- 
tory portion of the whole work. The subject has long been 
viewed as presenting almost insurmountable difficulties. Many 
excellent scholars have been led to regard them as having in 
themselves no distinctive character, but to be determined in 
every case by the context and the ezigentia loci. The student, 
on his first introduction to the language, is struck with that pe- 
culiarity by which the Hebrew is distinguished, in the use of 
only two tenses, the past and future, without any distinct form 
for the present. His surprise is increased on learning that 
the office of each of the tenses is reversed by simply prefixing 
the conjunction Vau. Indulging the hope that these rules, so 
unlike all his former experience, will nevertheless be found defi- 
nite and fixed in their applications, he enters upon the reading of 
the Hebrew Bible with little apprehension of any practical diffi- 
culty. In the narrative parts they are observed with a tolerable 
degree of uniformity, with now and then some rather — 
exceptions ; but on entering upon the study of the didactic an 
devotional books, he finds himself perplexed at every step, and 
almost utterly without a guide. All the special exceptions and 
explanations, laid down in his grammar, fail to meet the difficul- 
ties which are constantly presenting themselves. No rule holds 
good for a single consecutive chapter ; till at length, he ceases 
to pay any regard to them, and governs himself, in every case, 
by the apparent demands of the sense. To escape these difficul- 
ties, some have substituted for the usual appellations, those of 
the first and second mode; the sole result of which, as our au-. 
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thor says, is to represent the Hebrew as destitute of tenses alto- 

ether. These terms suggest nothing as to the nature of the 
orms to which they are applied. It is most evident that they 
do contain a distinction of time of some kind, and that the pre- 
dominant office of the one, when standing alone, is to designate 
the past, and of the other the future. This most plainly appears 
in those cases in which the time is an essential part of the propo- 
sition, and, especially, when the two forms are antithetically 
employed. 

We are satisfied from careful examination, that our author 
has adopted the only theory by which these apparent anoma- 
lies may be explained. Its novelty does not consist merely in 
the use of the terms absolute and relative, for these had been em- 
ployed by others before him; but in the peculiar manner in 
which he applies them to particular examples. We would, 
however, venture the opinion that the author has not tested, to 
their fullest extent, his own views. The principles he has laid 
down, if carried out in all their details, might perhaps have in- 
terfered with the assigned limits of the work. But we are sat- 
isfied, that a faithful application of their spirit would introduce a 
most beautiful order into what has heretofore been regarded as 
a chaos, and deliver his own system from some apparently arbi- 
trary exceptions which are yet allowed to remain. We fully 
concur with him in the opinion, that the source of all our per- 
plexity is found in our occidental mode of viewing time. Time 
with us is ever on the wing. The present is our fixed point, 
and we are stationary in it. The future is regarded as an un- 
real and imaginary region, ever coming forwards and sweeping 
by us into the certainty of the past, whilst the latter is continu- 
ally receding farther and farther from our view. 


Ut unda impellitur unda 
Tempora sic fugiunt 


is the standing simile in all the occidental tongues. Hence, ac- 
cording to our mode of conception, the present becomes the 
standard tense, and is always our own fixed position. In the 
Hebrew, on the other hand, time is fixed, whilst we are moving 
on. The present has in itself no extent, but is absorbed, either 
in the past on the one side, or in the future on the other. These 
constitute the only real divisions. Our present arises from a 
false conception, by which we combine into one stationary pe- 
riod, two small portions which belong to those two depart- 
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ments. According to the Hebrew conception, the future world 
does not come to us and acquire reality by being made present, 
but we are going into it. It has as real an existence as that 
through which we have passed. In the prophetic vision, events 
are there, even now, preceding and succeeding each other. It 
has its relations of antecedent and consequent, of cause and 
effect. The Hebrew present, on the other hand, is ever the 
shifting station from which past or future scenes are viewed. It 
has only a subjective existence in the soul by which its position 
is determined. We may transport ourselves far back, in the 
annals of time, and view historical facts as still past or future to 
each other ; or into the ages to come, and find there the existence 
of the same relations. The position assumed is ever the divid- 
ing point. In a simple narration of the successive order of 
events, the first of the series constitutes this subjective stand- 
point of observation, and all that follow bear to it the relation 
of future. In the prophetic* ecstasy, the order is reversed. 
Events, which require the journey of ages before we can reach 
them, are to the Seer long since past and gone. This then is 
the peculiarity of the Hebrew. It ever represents facts, not in 
reference to a fized present, but as they exist subjectively in the 
mind of the narrator; who views them in the relations which 
they bear, not to himself, or to us, but to each other. When 
there is a necessity for fixing the actual present, other modes, as 
we shall see, are resorted to. 

We cannot stop to show that this conception of time is as nat- 
ural as our own, and more philosophically correct. It is suffi- 
cient for us to be satisfied that it is the Hebrew mode, and the 
true cause of those apparent anomalies, which have so much 
perplexed the lovers of this ancient language. When the soul 
of the reader is thoroughly imbued with this view, so that the 
order of his conceptions begins to be influenced by it, we can 
easily imagine how much more life and strength will be impart- 
ed to Hebrew narration and description. The occidental style 
may be compared to an historical painting, in which actors and 
events are fixed immovably upon the canvass; the oriental toa 
picture, in which, by some mysterious art, they are endowed 
with life and motion, ever presenting a varied aspect accord- 
ing as they are seen from varying positions. 

In correspondence with his theory, the author deduces four dis- 
tinct modes of time ;—two absolute, which relate to the actual 
present, or present of the narrator ; and two relative, viewed in 
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their relations to the present of the actor or subject. 1. The abso- 
lute past or >vp form. 2. Absolute future or >=psform. 3. The 
relative past or S=p"iform. 4. The relative future or >=p3 form. 
No particular objection need be made to this phraseology. We 
think, however, that the symmetry of the system would have 
been better maintained by giving different appellations to the 
third and fourth. The padaing of the Vau does not wholly 
divest the one of the idea of futurity, nor the other of that of the 
past; ‘and these ideas should have been preserved in the names. 
Might they not have been better distinguished as future past, 
and past future, or by some such Hebrew technics, as our au- 
thor has used to so great advantage in his first volume? This 
is a matter of little consequence, yet we think that some of the 
illustrations would have been better understood, by the adoption 
of some different mode of naming. 

“The present,” says our author, “is merely a moment sep- 
arating two immeasurable durations of past and future; and 
as the province of one tense ends where the other begins, and 
as the point of their mutual coincidence is the time of narration, 
either may be properly used to predicate an event at the time 
of its occurrence, the choice, in every instance, depending on 
whether the writer’s attention is more particularly directed to the 
commencement of the action in the past, or its continuance in the 
Suture.” 

This last remark clears up at once hundreds of passages in 
which the change of tenses, without such explanation, presents 
an inexplicable enigma. In the narrative parts of the Bible, 
we find long series of the relative past succeeding each other 
like the Greek aorists in Homer. These, even. in the ordinary 
explanations, present but little difficulty. In the expression, 
however, of thought or feeling, we often find a change from the 
preterite to the future, or vice versa, without the prefixing of 
the Vau. The author refuses to regard these as arbitrary 
changes, but as arising from a difference of view or conception 
in the writer, although they are both properly rendered into 
English by a present. Thus, Why do the Heathen rage (27) 
and the — imagine (377) vanity? Ps 2: 1. Inthe use of the 
first verb, the writer’s mind was occupied with a past experience 
of popular commotion, in the second, with a foreboding view 
of the continuance of popular delusions. The Lord hears (32% ) 
my supplication (past experience), the Lord receives (MP7) my 
prayer (hope of an answer). Ps. 6: 10. Sometimes the future 
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precedes. The work of the Lord they regard not (30"2") nor 
consider (3x2) the productions of his hands. Is. 5: 12. The 
latter fact stated may be regarded as the cause of the first, and 
therefore preceding it in time, although not in the order of logi- 
cal construction ; the first as a consequence of the second, and 
therefore future in reference to it. I trust ("mmv2) in thy mercy, 
my heart rejoices (>3) in thy salvation, oh let me sing (m7) 
unto the Lord, for he hath, &c. Ps. 13: 6. First, present trust 
founded on past experience or promises ;—the second, present 
joy, with the expectation of its continuance ;—the third (the 
paragogic future), present praise, with an ardent desire that it 
may be eternal. All these, taken together, constitute one 
present subjective state of the soul. The language how- 
ever expresses not only this, but also all their modified relations. 
It -_ be said that the second verb here might be rendered 
directly in the future: My heart shall rejoice. But this would 
not give the full sense, as it would contemplate a future time 
detached from the present. The full emotion can only be re- 
ceived by discarding all occidental forms, by entering into the 
Hebrew mode of conception, and thus taking the sense directly 
from the original. We fully believe that nothing will more 
' contribute to such a habit of reading, than a careful study of 
the principles laid down by our author, and that, in this respect, 
their constant application will serve the purpose of a living com- 
mentary, evolving not only the facts and truths, but all the thought 
and feeling of a passage, in a manner at once the most satis- 
factory and delightful. 

When thus viewed, the want of a precise form for the present, 
and the supplying of its place by the varied use of the preterite 
and future, might seem an excellence, rather than a defect. We 
would not wholly adopt a position so paradoxical. There is 
undoubtedly a want of precision, in those cases in which the 
actual present time of an event is an essential part of the pro- 
position. Still the opinion may be hazarded, that in descrip- 
tion, and the expression of the states, and emotions of the soul, 
there is a positive advantage, in not being confined to a form 
which in its natural acceptation relates only to one point of 
time. In the examples we have cited, and others of a similar 
kind, the nature of the subject aoe indicates the present 
existence of the emotion at the period of utterance ; whilst the 
variety of form sets forth the character of the feeling, according 
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to the predominance of experience or faith founded upon the 
past, or of hope,.fear, or desire in reference to the future. 

In respect to the relative forms, the author makes every thing 
to depend upon a right understanding of the leading tense. Be- 
ing in their nature merely consecutive, they are whe regarded 
as past, present, or future, according to the time of the princi- 
pal verb to which they stand related. Careful attention must 
here be given to the rules laid down by the author, in order to 
a proper appreciation of the truth of his theory. But, there is 
one difficulty in respect to the relative future or >=p) form which 
we do not think is sufficiently explained. He regards it as in- 
versely analogous to the velaties past. To be completely so, 
however, it should represent a future nearer to the actual pres- 
ent than the leading verb ; that is, a future to which this leading 
verb is still more remotely future. There are doubtless many 
cases to which this view of the matter would be applicable, and 
in which the particle Vaw may be rendered by the connective 
when, denoting that the verb to which it is prefixed, although 
subsequent in the order of construction, either actually precedes 
the other in time, or is simultaneous; being brought in by way 
of explanation, or as constituting the cause, of which the prece- 
ding verb denotes the effect. Thus, Then shalt thou delight 
(222M) thyself in the Lord, and I will feed (=>m>2") thee with 
the inheritance of Jacob (as it is in our translation), would be 
better rendered: Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord, 
when I shall have fed thee with the inheritance of Jacob. Is. 58: 
14. The majority of cases, however, will not submit to this 
explanation. The relative future will often be found to be 
strictly consecutive. Why then should not the >=p™ form be 
used to denote succession in the future, as well as in the past, 
since this is its natural office, and since it depends for its actual 
time on the leading verb? The truth is, that it is often used in 
this manner, when, as our author tells us, the succession of fu- 
ture events is to be set forth with great emphasis and oom se 
as: I will call thee in righteousness, and I will hold thee by the 
hand ; just as we repeat the auxiliary will in like cases. But 
in ordinary predictions, there seems to be a propriety in the 
avoidance of the >upr form, in consequence of its being con- 
stantly used to denote the succession of past events. On this 
account, for the prevention of ambiguity, there seems to be a 
change to an apparently opposite mode, and hence the origin 
of the >xp form or relative future. 
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“Tf a clause,’ says our author, “commence with any other 
word’(than Vau), the connection is broken, and the absolute 
form is again made use of.” The spirit of his whole grammar 
has produced in us such a habit of seeking for reasons, and given 
us such an aversion to regard any thing in the syntax of a lan- 

age as arbitrary, that we feel as though he should have gone 
Farther, and not simply have referred to the change of expres- 
sion, but have given us the reason on which it is founded. May 
it not be that in such cases, the use of the consecutive future or 
relative past would not have conveyed the meaning intended ; 
which may have been to express simultaneous acts, or parts 
forming a whole, instead of consecutive events? As, in the ex- 
ample given: And God called the light day, and the darkness 
he called night, there is evidently but one act of calling, although 
consisting of two parts, such as we could express by one verb ; 
and he called the light day, and the darkness night. But sup- 
pose the Hebrew had been thus 7272 Fund NPs Bis kd NIP™, 
would it not have represented them as consecutive, instead of 
concurrent parts of one great act? Whether the same explana- 
tion would apply to all similar cases, we are not prepared to say. 
Sometimes the descriptive may have been adopted instead of the 
narrative style, and events may have been conceived of, as pass- 
ing together before the mind, although actually consecutive. 
Had the author given his attention to this point, his investiga- 
tions would doubtless have resulted in a certain and satisfactory 
rule.* 


After the general statement of the nature of the absolute and 


* Some examples of this kind seem very much to resemble 
the change in Greek from a series of consecutive aorists to 
the imperfect. There is in both cases a stoppage in the flow 
of the time, a going back, or a recapitulation i bringing up, 
of some event which was coextensive with all that were men- 
tioned before. And they took (7p™) Absalom, and (after that) 
they cast him (s>>t*2) into a pit, and (fier that) they placed upon 
him (22355) a heap of stones ; (303 ss-b>9) and all Israel 
(during all this time) were fleeing. 2Sam. 18: 17. The last 
event mentioned did not succeed the others, but was cotempo- 
raneous with them all. It forms, as it were, the back ground 
of the picture. The proper Greek rendering would be xa} 
ihaBov tov “ABoahau, xai Edepar avrov tig ydoua, xia éotiLocay 
én abrov cwpor Lidar, xai mao’ Iogand épevyor. The LXX how- 
ever have in the last case an aorist. 
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relative forms, the various modifications which arise from them 
are clearly set forth. A general proposition, which always 
holds true, is expressed in other languages by a present or an 
aorist. In Hebrew, the past or future is used, according as it is 
regarded as a maxim founded upon experience, or an inference 
of necessary consequences. We have another modification in 
what may be styled the habitual future, denoting habitual or 
constantly repeated acts. This is evidently an elliptical substi- 
tution for a more extended phraseology, which, if given in full, 
and with the repetitions which are peculiar to the Hebrew, 
would consist of a series of consecutive futures depending on a 
leading preterite. In the full expression, the future form being 
predominant, in the ellipsis, it is put for the whole. 

Besides the >»p™ form the author admits of a species of rela- 
tive past, not depending on a leading preterite, but on a particle 
of time, such as 8, MAS, DY etc. Itis regarded as substantially 
the same with the ordinary relative past; the particle of time 
ae in the place of the leading verb, so as to commence an 
order of succession without the connecting Vau. Cases, how- 


ever, yet remain, in which the future, although apparently abso- 


lute and unconnected with any stand-point of either kind, seems 
to denote a past, and can hardly be rendered otherwise, without 
a harsh violation of the context. We are told that in such ex- 
amples, “the narrator speaks of an action that has already ta- 
ken place as passing before his mind ; in which case he = 
the future form with the force of the present.”” This explana- 
tion does not seem satisfactory, or, rather, it does not go far 
enough. It opens the door to arbitrary exceptions in a system, 
otherwise completely guarded against them. It seems to coun- 
tenance a theory to which our author is opposed, viz. that what is 
commonly styled the future is primarily and radically a present. 
It does not explain why in those cases there is often a mixture 
of preterites. Would it not be more in accordance with the 
whole spirit of our author’s theory, to regard such cases as really 
expressing a species of past futurity ; or as examples of the rela- 
tive past, in respect to which the stand-point is neither in a 
leading verb, nor in a particle of time, but is to be assumed as 
existing in the mind of the speaker, although not expressed in 
words. May we not suppose the future form, in all cases, to 
demand of the reader to conceive himself at a point back of the 
event mentioned, and to have in his soul the feelings that belong 
to such a post of observation ? It may be difficult to express this 
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in words of another language, yet the mind may acquire the 
habit in silent reading of thus connecting the form with a con- 
ception so modified ; and it does seem to us, that by such a pro- 
cess, the Hebrew poetry is invested with a power, a life and 
beauty which can be realized in no other way. 

We would illustrate our meaning by a reference to the vision 
of Eliphaz, Job 4: 13. Most of the verbs here are preterites. 
They are mingled, however, with three futures. In the ordi- 
nary version all are alike regarded as past. Although neces- 
sity may compel us thus to render them in a concise and plain 
translation, we contend that the reader of the original ought to 
vary his conception, in the case of the three futures, and to 
feel that the writer intended such variation instead of a mere 
arbitrary change of expression. It should be regarded not as 
the future used for the present, and then that present used for 
the past, whilst preterites are strangely mingled in the descrip- 
tion, but as a carrying back of the mind in medias res—to a 
point at which some of the feelings, which go to make up the 
compound emotion, partake of the characters of experience, and 
others, of fear or apprehension. In such cases, events are not 
so much narrated or described, as the state of soul which result- 
ed from, or existed in anticipation of them. In the passage 
selected, the scene opens with the period, when the first myste- 
rious presentiment of the approaching vision was coming upon 
the narrator. This is expressed by the future. J¢ was stealing 
upon me (323), or it was about to steal wpon me, and mine ear 
received a hint (or whisper) thereof. His bodily state is described 
by preterites : Fear came upon me and trembling which made all 
my bones to shake. A return to the vision itself, and to the 
mention of the approaching spirit, arouses the feeling of appre- 
hension or foreboding fear, and the tense, true to the subjective 
state of the soul, changes to the future. 4 spirit was to 
flit (som) before my face, the hair of my flesh began to rise ; 
it was about to assume a form (or position 22"), yet I could not 
discern its appearance ; an image was before mine eyes, and I 
heard a voice, &c. Job 4: 13. This seems to be in accordance 
with the idea of Jarchi in a note which the author has given on 
page 168. He thus renders Job 3: 3. 13 S38 pi TaN" May 
the day perish in which I was about to be born, and when I was 
not yet born. Jarchi regards this as much more forcible, than 
the similar expression, Jer. 20: 14, in which the preterite is 
used ; cursed be the day in which Iwas born ("772"). A simi- 
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lar example may be given from Ps. 107:4. They wandered 
(12m) in the wilderness, &c. ; their soul was on the point of be- 
ing overwhelmed (320m). So also, in the language of pro- 
phecy, a most exquisite beauty is sometimes conferred upon a 
passage, by thus taking a position in medias res, from which 
the soul views events as at the same time advancing and rece- 
ding. Joy and gladness shall overtake them (2°), sorrow 
and sighing have fled away (*>2). Is.51: 41. We fully believe 
that these views result directly from the principles laid down 
by our author, and that when properly applied, they leave but 
very few apparent anomalies in the use of the Hebrew tenses, 
that will not readily admit of an easy and satisfactory solution. 

There is an immense advantage derived to the reader from 
this habit, into which our author a“. him, of viewing the He- 
brew poetry, not so much as setting forth events, as the narra- 
tor’s feelings in reference to them. We are too much in the 
habit of regarding the Psalms and other devotional parts of the 
Bible, as a record of the past devout feelings of others, rather 
than as those into which we ourselves are called to enter. The 
church has too much neglected them as liturgical exercises, ap- 
plicable to all times and circumstances. The Psalms express, 
not merely the hopes and fears and prayers of David, but of the 
Head of the church while on earth, and through him of its 
members until the end of time. In reference to such a use of 
them, nothing can be more valuable than those views of our 
author, which seem to pervade every part of his work, and to 
form its actuating spirit. 

In a highly commendatory review of the first volume, an ob- 
jection is made to the names which the author has applied to 
the tenses. It is contended, in accordance with the theory of 
Professor Lee of Cambridge, that what has heretofore been uni- 
versally called the Hebrew future is, in reality, a present, and 
that its frequent use as a future is only a secondary application. 
Notwithstanding many plausible arguments for this view, drawn 
from the analogy of other languages, we are still inclined to the 
old nomenclature which our author retains. Although the other 
prevents a plausible solution of some apparent difficulties, it 

eaves many others entirely unexplained. We can only here 
allude briefly to the objections, and state what appear to us the 
corresponding answers. It is true, that in the occidental tongues 
the present has more the appearance of an original tense than 
the future ; but it should be borne in mind, that in those lan- 
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guages, the present is the root or fountain of the whole verb. 
n this latter respect, there isa fundamental difference between 
them and the Hebrew, in which it is admitted, on all hands, 
that the preterite is the root. From the difference in their mode 
of conceiving time, the two races seem to have started in the 
development of the verb from different positions. In the occi- 
dental tongues, time being viewed in relation to the actual pre- 
sent, gives rise to three modifications. In the Hebrew, the first 
event is ever a shifting present to the second, and hence arise 
only two modifications, of precedence and succession. Hence 
the present, when found as an original form, is ever attended 
by its preterite and future, both branching from it as collater- 
als. No examples can probably be found of a language with 
but two tenses, and those two the present and the past. 

In the Hebrew, the preterite is beyond all doubt the earliest 
tense or fountain of the verb. As ideas naturally evolve their 
opposites, a form for the future would be the next necessary 
development, and this is clearly shown in those cases in which 
the tenses are antithetically contrasted. Their joint use answer- 
ing all the purposes of the present, (and, as our author has 
shown, even better, in some cases, than a peculiar form confined 
in its general application to a precise point of time,) there 
would be no actual necessity for any further development, and 
the language might long retain its ancient constitution. Ina 
more perfect stage, such a form might perhaps arise. This 
in fact is the historical order of the Greek tenses. The second 
aorist, and the old second future seem to have been first in use, 
and to contain the simple radicals without addition or insertion. 
The present, in all verbs in whose letters the process can be 
traced, has evidently the appearance of a subsequently added 
form. It contains, in many cases, letters which have been 
doubled, inserted, or lengthened, and of which it must be di- 
vested in order to arrive at the pure radical. Thus, second 
aorist and future, tau, teu, Bad rum jun daB, present reur, Badd, 
teat hem dnp. 

Much stress is laid upon the fact, that in our own tongue 
the present is sometimes used for the past. This is true, to some 
extent, in all languages. We do not, however, regard it as 
presenting the same case with the use of the Vau conversive 
future in Hebrew. This latter is the ordinary tense of sober 
narration,—used for consecutive events, in a manner similar to 
the consecutive use of the Greek aorists. The use of the pres- 
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ent for the past, whenever it occurs in any tongue, has a poet- 
ical aspect. It is the language of description, or an animated 
recital of events so near to each other, that a vivid conception 
regards them as simultaneous. Even when the historian thus 
employs it, he affects the poetical style, and instead of consecu- 
tive narration, aims at presenting to the mind of the reader a 
picture, in which acts, which constitute minor parts of one great 
act, and which follow each other at small intervals, are set 
forth as concurrent. This is done to heighten the effect, or to 
produce totality of view ; and is not merely used as an arbitrary 
substitute for the more ordinary mode. The effect is not to 
bring down past events, even in imagination, to the actual 
present of the writer, but to represent them as present to each 
other. They are thus, as it were, thrown upon one canvass, 
and a deeper emotion is produced by their being viewed as a 
whole, and not in successive parts. If present time then con- 
stitutes the radical and primary idea of this Hebrew tense, it 
would not be adapted, in its Vaw conversive state, to the narra- 
tion of events in succession, but could only represent them as 
simultaneous or concurrent. To convince ourselves that this is 
so, we need only take up any of the plain historical passages 
of the Old Testament. It will be found that consecution is ever 
expressed by this form, and that often in a sober narrative 
series, it follows on, chapter after chapter, precisely in the man- 
ner of the Greek aorists. If the name future should be aban- 
doned, we regard the present as not at all qualified to supply 
its place. Better style it, when joined with the Vau, the tense 
of succession. This name would, at all events, preserve in the 
mind one of its predominant features, 

Our translation, it is said, has been marred in some cases by 
an improper rendering of the future as future. It could be 
shown, however, by hundreds of examples, that it has suffered 
far more by the neglect of the radical and primary idea of this 
form. In many cases, it has been arbitrarily rendered in the 
past, because found in connection with preterites, when the 
rendering of the absolute future is not only free from objections, 
but actually makes the easiest sense, and produces the strongest 
emotion. By this means, an interjaculatory expression of feel- 
ing, or a devout utterance of faith and hope, called forth by 
the recollection of the events described, is violently converted 
into a part of the narration. Thus, to give one example out of 
many, in Ps, 18, we have a series of preterites in the 4th 
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and 5th verses, followed in the 6th verse, by a sudden transi- 
tion of this kind to the future, which the translators have en- 
tirely disregarded. In my trouble I will call (7px) (not I 
called) upon the Lord, and to my God will I cry Gee), He 
will hear my voice and my prayer shall come before him ; even 
when (1) the earth shall rock and tremble, and the foundations 
of the mountains shall be moved and toss themselves because of 
his wrath. The passage is in all respects similar to Ps. 46: 2: 
Wherefore will we not fear though the earth be removed, &c. 
After this expression of strong confidence in God, the writer 
proceeds with his narration in a series of verbs in absolute or 
relative past time, until in the 17th verse there is a similar 
burst of prospective feeling, with a similar change to the abso- 
lute future. He will send forth (r>%) from above ; he will 
take me ("277"), he will draw me out of many waters. He 
will deliver me ("22°32") from my foes. Some reason must 
have existed in the state of the writer’s soul for these sudden 
changes of tense; can any reason be assigned, why, in these, 
and so many similar cases, they are utterly neglected in the 
translation ? 

The space, which we have allotted to the consideration of the 
tenses, compels us to pass very briefly over other parts of the 
work. In the chapter on the modes, we find the same philoso- 
phical depth and clearness, that are manifested in the discussion 
of the tenses. “ The indicative,” says our author, “makes a 
direct and independent statement, and its form is consequently 
concise, but as the other modes are used to indicate, not facts, 
but desire, possibility, or necessity, existing in the conceptions 
of the soul, the speaker dwells on the verb, and this gives rise 
to a protraction of its form.” We were at first disposed to re- 
gard this explanation as fanciful. But an examination of the 
analogies of other tongues, and the reasons advanced by the 
author satisfy us that he is correct. The rudiments of the He- 
brew modes are traced in the future, in a manner reminding us 
strongly of the connection in Greek between this same tense, 
and the subjunctive, which seems to have been developed out 
of it. The optative has a greater affinity to the past, and the 
examples of what may be galled the corresponding mode 
in Hebrew, formed by the union of the preterite with a condi- 
tional particle, present a striking resemblance to the process in 
which the Greek form must have originated. 

The chapter on the particles is one of the most valuable in 
18* 
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the book. Most of the defects, which the warmest advocate of 
our translation must admit to exist in it, arise from the neglect 
of particles. The same remark is applicable to the Latin and 
Greek versions. Propositions, having a close connection, ap- 
pear detached from each other, or united in a manner so stiff 
and unnatural, that it cannot escape the notice even of the or- 
dinary reader. This is doubtless, to some extent, the nature 
of the Hebrew style; yet a close study of these joints and 
sinews of the language would show, that it has more flexibility 
and a closer connection of parts, than is generally supposed. 
The conjunction Vau, for example, is almost everywhere re- 
garded in our translation as equivalent to and, with some few 
exceptions in which it is rendered or. Almost all Hebrew 
scholars, however, admit that it has a much more extensive 
range of meaning, denoting connection, not only by way of ad- 
dition, but also of consequence, cause and effect, purpose and 
motive,—being often equivalent to the Greek 67, iva, and 
émmg. It is sometimes disjunctive, expressing connection by 
way of contrast, and sometimes used as a particle of time, in 
which case it may be rendered when. In the proverbial or an- 
tithetical style it is often a particle of comparison ; for the 
want of attention to which circumstance, some of the most 
pointed of the Proverbs of Solomon are reduced to the most 
naked truisms. The various uses of all the particles are clearly 
pointed out in the work before us, and illustrated by the most 
apposite examples. 

The subject of the consecution of the accents closes the book. 
We can only make a very few remarks in relation to it. 
This is a department in which the best of Hebrew scholars have 
often confessed themselves deficient. The intrinsic difficulty of 
the subject has not been the only reason. It is impossible to 
enter heartily upon any pursuit, without a corresponding mo- 
tive ; and where,—it has been often asked,—is the inducement, 
sufficiently powerful, to engage the mind in what appears so 
barren, so utterly destitute of utility and interest? Nothing 
but the disagreeable consciousness of failing, in what had so 
Jong been regarded as a branch of Hebrew scholarship, could 
overcome the repugnance felt at devoting time to what seemed 
a mass of rabbinical fooleries, utterly useless in respect to the 
substantial advantages of biblical interpretation. But the views 
presented by our author clothe this heretofore most perplexing 
of all studies, with an interest which we did not imagine it could 
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possess, and which other ores had failed toimpart. One im- 
portant distinction, which we have met with nowhere else, pre- 
sents the whole subject in a new aspect. The consecution of 
the accents is shown to be based on a most perfect system, com- 
bining the principles of rhythmical and logical harmony, and of 
great value as an ancient guide to the proper interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. We are aware that we have indulged in 
the language of praise, and have been more anxious to point out 
excellencies than defects, yet perhaps nothing that has been 
said will appear so extravagant as the opinion now advanced, 
that Dr. Nordheimer has in reality rendered the Hebrew ac- 
cents a branch of study, in which the reader may find, not only 
profit, but delight. 

It is but justice to say, before we close, that the author, in 
the execution of the work, has had the assistance of two most 
valuable auxiliaries. This volume is the most beautiful speci- 
men of Hebrew typography, whether from the English or 
American press, which we have ever seen. For this, and it is no 
small merit, it is indebted to Mr. John F. Trow, printer of oriental 
languages, whose types have been procured from the celebrated 
foundry of Karl Tauchnitz. We can only say in addition that the 
book is entitled to equal praise for its exceeding accuracy. The 
other aid to which we refer pertains to the spirit rather than the 
letter. With honorable frankness, the author acknowledges 
“the important assistance” of Mr. W. Turner, not only in giv- 
ing the work “its English dress,” but in perfecting “the scien- 
tific treatment of its details and the completeness and symmetry 
of its parts.” 

The closing remark of the preface reminds us of what is of 
more value than any merely critical commendation. It con- 
tains the author’s devout acknowledgments to the God of his 
fathers for the assistance rendered in the composition of the 
work—(m> 32 "2213 "tx )—and a fervent prayer that it may be 
a means of promoting his glory. The Laus Deo was a com- 
mon conclusion of our older writers, both theological and civil. 
It has fallen into disuse in modern times, and we must confess 
that we were most agreeably surprised to find this pious cus- 
tom revived in the work before us. Although little in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, the sentiment is purely scriptu- 
ral; and it was uttered, doubtless, under a devout feeling that 
even learning is a divine gift, and that all true wisdom cometh 
from the Lord. 
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ARTICLE X. 


Tue INTERMEDIATE PLACE. 


By Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D. Prof. Theol., Theol. Sem. Bangor, Me. 


Tue question of an intermediate place is very different from 
that of an intermediate state. This latter phrase has generally 
been understood to denote the conscious, active state of the de- 
parted, between the periods of death and the resurrection, in 
opposition to those who hold to a temporary sleep of the soul. 
All evangelical Christians, at the present day, are believers in 
the doctrine of an intermediate state. Indeed with the Bible 
in his hands, I see not how any one can disbelieve it. 

But the doctrine of an intermediate place is quite a different 
matter. This teaches that the soul, when it leaves the body, 
does not go to heaven or to hell, but into an intermediate place, 
denominated in the original Scriptures kw and «ze, where it re- 
mains confined, till the resurrection. Different ideas are enter- 
tained as to the nature and situation of this place, and the con- 
dition of those who inhabit it. Some fix it in the centre of 
the earth: others are not so definite, but regard it asa nether 
world—a place of shades, of gloom, of repose. “ It is always 
represented,” says Campbell, “ under those figures which sug- 
gest something dreadful, dark and silent; about which the 
most prying eye and listening ear can acquire no information.” 
One part of dng, however, 1s represented as more pleasant, or 
less gloomy, than the other. Into this better compartment, the 
souls of the righteous descend at death, and are there con- 
fined until the resurrection. They are “thespirits in prison,” 
spoken of by Peter, 1 Pet. 3: 19. The author of the “ Physi- 
cal Theory of another Life’’ represents this as “ the chrysalis pe- 
riod” of the Christian. He describes him as in a state of 
‘comparative inaction,” of “suspended energy,” of “ seclu- 
sion,” of “ destitution.”” Into the other part of @dn¢ the souls 
of the wicked descend at death, and there await their final sen- 
tence to depart accursed into hell, the place prepared for the 
devil and his angels. The better apartment in @dye¢ is supposed 
to be the paradise of the New Testament ; where are Abraham 
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and Lazarus, and into which the penitent thief entered, on the 
day of his crucifixion. The other apartment is called Tarta- 
rus ; and is that place of torment into which the rich man was 
plunged at death. 

In remarking on the subject thus introduced, it may be 
well to state plainly, and at once, that I reject this whole theory 
of an intermediate place ; believing, according to most of the 
Protestant Confessions of Faith, that “the souls of the right- 
eous at death, being made perfect in holiness, are received into 
the highest heavens, where they behold the face of God, in 
light and glory, waiting for the full redemption of their bodies ; 
and that the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, where they 
remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to the judgment 
of the great day.’* 

The questions first presenting themselves, in entering upon 
this discussion, are: What is heaven? and, What is hell ? 
What are we to understand by these important terms? I an- 
swer, that they denote, not mere states of being, but places of 
being—the separate abodes of the righteous and wicked in the 
other world. So they are uniformly represented in the Scrip- 
tures. Heaven is spoken of asa “city which hath founda- 
tions,” a “ house not made with hands,” a kingdom which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” Our Saviour expressly 
calls it a place: “I f° to prepare a place for you.” John 14: 2. 
Hell, too, is uniformly spoken of as a place. It is the “place of 
torment’’—the place “ prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

In what parts of the universe these opposite places are situ- 
ated, as God has not been pleased to inform us, it would be 
presumptuous even to conjecture. We may be sure, however, 
that our blessed Saviour is now in heaven. When he ascend- 
ed from Mount Olivet, it is expressly stated that he was taken 
up into heaven.” Acts 1: 11. In subsequent parts of Scripture, 
he is repeatedly and positively said to be in heaven. Heb. 9: 
24,1 Pet. 3: 22. Heaven is further spoken of as the resi- 
dence of the holy angels. Mark 12: 25, 13:32. To quote 
passages in proof of this point would be superfluous. Hence, 
to be with Christ and with the holy angels 1s to be in heaven. 
—Hell, too, in whatever part of the universe it may be situa- 
ted, is the place where the devil and his angels are now re- 
served in chains under darkness, and to which, with all the 


* Presbyterian Confession of Faith, p. 32. 
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finally miserable of our race, they will be remanded after the 
judgment. : 

The questions before us are, therefore, these: Do the souls 
of the righteous at death go to be with Christ and holy angels 
in heaven? And do the souls of the wicked at death go to 
the place of the devils in hell? Or do both go into dierent 
portions of the same general region, denominated in the ori- 
ginal of the New Testament @dy¢, there to await the resurrec- 
tion of their bodies, before entering on their final state ? 

It is obvious, at a glance, that the decision of these questions 
must depend very materially on the signification of the word 
géyg. And it is insisted by the advocates of the intermediate 
place that, in interpreting this word, we must have a strict re- 
gard to its ordinary signification, in the classics, and in cotem- 
porary Jewish writers. But 1 would ask, in reply: Is the 
word used with such precision and uniformity by classical 
authors, as to fix upon it any determinate and invariable signi- 
fication? And, if we admit that it is so used, will it of neces- 
sity follow, that it must be used in the same sense by the 
inspired writers? The word came into the New Testament, 
not from the Greek classics, nor from Josephus, but from the 
Septuagint, where it was introduced as a translation of the 
corresponding Hebrew term >8%; which is of too ancient a date 
to receive any modification from those classical or cotempo- 
raneous authors, of which we have any knowledge. It might 
be presumed, therefore, that these words would be used in the 
Scriptures in a somewhat peculiar sense; and so I think we 
find them. And the proper question is not, how are they used 
by classic and Jewish authors, but, how in the book of God ? 
If the language of Scripture is to be interpreted according to 
the opinions of Josephus, and his Jewish cotemporaries, we 
must receive, not only their paganized notions of @éy¢g, but a 
great deal more. We must receive their doctrine of the seven 
heavens, of the transmigration of souls, of purgatory, and of a 
semi-terrestrial, sensual paradise. That this last idea was 
common among the Jews, is evident from a question which the 
Sadducees proposed to our Saviour: “ In the resurrection,” or 
future life, “ whose wife shall she be of the seven? for they 
all had her.””—Matt. 22: 28.* 


* See Basnage’s History of the Jews, Book 4, Chap. 32. 
Also, Wetstein on Luke 23: 43. 
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But it is said that these words are used in the Scriptures to 
signify the nether world, an intermediate place, into which the 
spirits of both good and bad men depart at death, and where 
they are confined till the day of judgment. In reply, I observe 
that the words in question are used by the inspired writers to 
signify the grave—the resting place of the bodies of both the 
righteous and the wicked. They are also used to signify hell— 
the abode of miserable spirits. But they are never used, so far 
as I have been able to discover, to signify the abode of the 
spirits of just men made perfect, either Before the resurrection, 
or afterwards. 

In by far the greater number of instances, the word >xw is 
used in the Old Testament to signify the grave—the place 
of the dead body ; and is properly so rendered by our transla- 
tors. “I will go down into the grave to my son mourning.” 
Gen. 37: 35. “Ye shall bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” Gen. 42: 38. “The Lord killeth, and 
maketh alive; he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth 
up.” 1 Sam. 2: 6. David charged Solomon respecting 
Joab: “ Thou shalt not let his hoary head go down to the 
grave in peace.” 1 Kings 2: 6. Job says: “O that thou 
wouldst hide me in the grave.” “If I wait, the grave is my 
house.” They shall go down to the bars of the grave, when 
our rest together is in the dust.”—Chap. 14: 13; 17: 13, 16. 
In very many instances, this word is used, in the writings 
of David, Solomon and the prophets as it obviously is in the 
cases above referred to, to signify the grave. Indeed, this is 
the more common and literal signification of the term, in the 
Old Testament. But as the grave is regarded by most persons, 
and was more especially so by the ancients, with awe and 
dread, as being the region of gloom and darkness, so the word 
denoting it soon came to be applied to that more dark and 
gloomy world, which is to be the abode of the miserable for- 
ever. Numerous passages to this effect may be quoted from 
the Old Testament, some of which are, perhaps, doubtful, but 
others are decisive. “ A fire is kindled in mine anger, which 
shall burn to the lowest hell.” Deut. 32: 22. Isaiah, pre- 
dicting the destruction of the king of Babylon, says: “ Hell 
from beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming. 
It stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth.’—Chap. 14: 9. In this sublime and awful passage, 
we have either a bold personification of the grave and its 
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inhabitants, or—what is more probable—a direct reference to 
the world of miserable spirits. Certain it is, we find no good 
or happy spirits here. 

In many passages in the Old Testament, >xt is used in im- 
mediate contrast with heaven, and of course must be supposed 
to signify hell. “It is high as heaven, what canst thou do? 
Deeper than hell, what canst thou know?” Job 11:8. “If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, 
behold thou art there.” Ps. 139: 8. “Though they dig into 
hell, thence shall mine hand take them ; though they climb up to 
heaven, thence will I bring them down,” Amos 9: 3. Really, 
I think there ought to be no dispute respecting the meaning of 
this word, in passages such as these. It certainly stands for the 
opposite of heaven; and of course must signify, not the grave, 
nor the general state and region of the dead, but hell. 

There are other passages, if possible, still more decisive. 
* The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God.” Ps. 9:17. The hell here spoken of certainly is 
not the grave, nor any other place in this world or the next, 
into which the righteous are sent. It is the place prepared for 
the future abode of the wicked, and for them exclusively. In 
other words, it is hell. “Thou shalt beat him (the unruly child) 
with a rod, and shalt deliver his soul from hell ;”’ not from the 
grave, certainly, nor from the future abodes of the righteous, 

ut from hell. Prov. 23: 14. 

In the New Testament, dys is used much as >xwv is in 
the Old, except that, in a less proportion of cases, it signifies 
the grave. Still, there are instances, in which the word is used 
in this sense; as, “O death, where is thy sting! O grave, 
where is‘thy victory! 1 Cor. 15:55. In general, however, 
the «yg of the New Testament is no other than the world of 
future misery. “Thou Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hell ;—” a place the oppo- 
site of heaven. Mat. 11: 23.. “On this'rock will I build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Matt. 16:18. As, in ancient times, the chief men of a city were 
accustomed to sit in the gates to decide causes, and execute 
judgment, so by the gates of hell, I think we are to understand 
the chiefs of hell, particularly the devils. These shall never be 
suffered to prevail against the church; and the place of their 
abode is the hell spoken of in the passage above quoted. It 
was in this same place that the rich man lifted up his eyes, be- 
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ing in torments. Luke 16: 23. This passage needs no com- 
ment. Certainly, the world of future misery is here set before 
us. I know it 1s said, that this was the lower Tartarean part 
of @dyg, and that Abraham and Lazarus were in the upper part, 
and this is thought to be evident from the fact, that they were 
sufficiently near to each other to hold conversation. But I see 
no evidence that Abraham and Lazarus were in «dyg at all. 
The Scriptures do not so teach us, and the supposition is alto- 
gether gratuitous. The supposed division of this place into the 
two apartments of paradise and Tartarus is of heathen and not 
of Christian origin. I can find no trace or intimation of it in 
the Bible. The fact that Abraham and the rich man were in 
circumstances to speak to each other no more proves that they 
were in different apartments of the same place, than does the 
fact that God and angels are often represented as speaking out 
of heaven to inspired men prove that earth and heaven are but 
different apartments of the same place. Without doubt, spirits 
can see each other, and hold conversation, at much greater dis- 
tances, than would be possible to us. We certainly know, that 
the rich man and Lazarus were widely and eternally separated. 
The former “ lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and saw”’ the 
latter “ afar off.” There was an impassable gulf betwixt them— 
wide enough to sever between the everlasting abodes of the 
righteous and wicked—between heaven and hell. 

I have said that neither 5x# nor @dyg is ever used in the 
Scriptures to signify the abode of the spirits of the just. In 
Opposition to this statement, a single passage has been referred 
to. David says: “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither 
wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption.” Ps. 16: 10. 
The Apostle Peter, having quoted this passage and applied it 
to Christ, goes on to assure us, that David here “ spake of the 
resurrection of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell, neither 
did his flesh see corruption.” Acts 2: 31. We have then, in 
this verse from the Psalms, a poetical prediction of the resur- 
rection of Christ from the tomb, and of nothing else. The pre- 
diction is expressed, after the usual manner of the Hebrew poets, 
in a parallelism ; the plain import of which is, that Christ was 
to be raised from the dead, he was to be raised speedily. His 
life was not to be left in the grave. His flesh was not to see 
corruption, The > and qdy¢ in this passage properly signify 
the grave, and not the future world of spirits. In this interpre- 
tation I am sustained by eminent critics, some of whom are ad- 
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vocates of the intermediate place. As this passage is the only 
one on which the semblance of an argument can be founded, 
that the words in question are ever used, in the Scriptures, to 
denote the world of happy spirits; and since, properly inter- 
preted, they have no such signification here; 1 am warranted 
in affirming that they have it nowhere. They signify the grave 
—the place of the dead body ; and also the world of miserable 
spirits ; but never, the future abode of the righteous. 

Another argument for the intermediate place is derived from 
certain passages of Scripture, in which “ things under the earth” 
are represented as ‘domg homage to God and the. Saviour. 
“ That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of thin 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth.” 
Phil. 21: 10. The “ things under the earth” are supposed to 
be the souls of departed saints, who are shut up somewhere in 
the bowels of the earth, and who, from those deep caverns, are 
sending up a spiritual worship to the Saviour.* But a compar- 
ison of passages will show, that the time, when every knee is 
to bow to Christ, is the day of judgment. “We shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ : for it is written: As I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 
shall confess to God.” Rom. 14: 10,11. In the great day of 
judgment, every creature will do homage, of some sort, to the 
Saviour. But then, the bodies of the saints will have been rais- 
ed, and the intermediate region, if there be any, will have been 
deserted. 

The following passage has been quoted for the same purpose, 
as that above. “ And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth, and in the sea, heard I say- 
ing: Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and 
ever.” Rev. 5: 13. This grand chorus of praise the holy Apos- 
tle heard sung in heaven ; and every creature in heaven united 
in it, even those who had left their bodies to moulder and dis- 
solve on the surface of the earth, and under the earth, and in 
the sea. That this is the proper sense of the oan is to my 
own mind certain; and thus interpreted, it not only does not 


prove an intermediate place, but it proves the contrary. It 
proves that the souls of the righteous dead were, at the time of 
the vision, in heaven. If the passage before us proves that any 





*See Physical Theory of another Life, p. 192. 
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of the souls of the righteous were, in John’s time, “ under the 
earth,”’ it equally proves that some of them were “in the sea”— 
a place to which no critic, I believe, has yet consigned them. 

Another passage, which has been appealed to in proof of the 
intermediate place, is that in which Christ is said to have gone 
and “ preached to the spirits in prison.” 1 Pet. 3: 19. These 
“‘ spirits in prison” are supposed to be the holy dead—perhaps 
the virtuous heathen—imprisoned in the intermediate place, into 
which the soul of the Saviour went at death, that he might 

reach to them the gospel. On this interpretation, I remark, 
in the first place, that the preaching spoken of was bestowed, 
not upon the holy dead, or the virtuous heathen, but upon the 
impious antediluvians, who were “ disobedient in the days of 
Noah,” and perished in the flood. This is indubitable, from the 
passage itself. Secondly, Christ did not preach to these im- 
prisoned spirits in person, but by his Spirit,—the Holy Spirit,— 
that Spirit by which his lifeless body was quickened, or raised 
from the dead. “ Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
by the Spirit, by which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison.” Thirdly, this preaching was accomplished, 
not while the body of the Saviour was entombed, but “ when 
once the Megaatting of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing.” Then, “while the ark was 
preparing,” Christ preached by his Spirit, inspiring and assist- 
ing Noah, to those who, in Peter’s time, were “ spirits in prison” 
—-spirits shut up in the prison of hell. 1 know of no other in- 
terpretation which can fairly be given to this vexed passage of 
Scripture ; and thus explained, it goes not a step towards proving 
the doctrine of an intermediate place. 

Another passage from the Apocalypse has been often quoted, 
in proof of the intermediate place. ‘“ And death and hell were 
cast into the lake of fire.” Chap. 20: 14. This is represented 
as taking place at the close of the general judgment, after which 
there is to be no more death, and the entire world of @ng— 
paradise, Tartarus, and all—is to be cast into the lake of fire! 
To me, I must confess, this is a very strange interpretation. 
The tree of life, which grows in the midst of the paradise of 
God, is then to be burnt up, root and branch! Those holy seats, 
in which Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, all the patriarchs and 
prophets, saints and martyrs had so long dwelt, and where they 
had offered up their songs of praise, are to be cast into the lake 
of fire! The whole paradise of God, with all its lovely bowers 
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and pleasant fruits, is to come to an end, and a most miserable 
end! It is to be cast into the lake of tire, which is the second 
death. This will be “ Paradise Lost,” with a vengeance. Suf- 
fice it to say, that I reject such an interpretation as this, and 
adopt one which, to my own mind, seems much more natural 
and consistent. At the close of the judgment, death, which is 
the last enemy to the believer, is to be destroyed ; and all those 
who came to the judgment from hell, the world of miserable 
spirits, are to be cast into the lake of fire. They are to be re- 
manded back to hell again, which is now to be their prison for- 
ever. 

It is further urged, in proof of an intermediate place, that 
the Scriptures represent the happiness of the righteous as not 
complete, until after the resurrection. The fact here alleged is 
admitted ; but the conclusion drawn from it is denied. It does 
not follow, because the happiness of the righteous is not com- 
plete, until after the resurrection, that previously their souls are 
imprisoned in the centre of the earth, or in any other similar 
place or region. If in the moment of death, their disembodied 
spirits rise to heaven, and continue there till the resurrection, it 
is altogether likely that their happiness in heaven will be in- 
complete. It will be greatly increased, when they shall have 
received their glorified bodies from the tomb, and entered on 
the full rewards of eternity. 

Again: it is insisted, that the early Christian fathers incul- 
cated the doctrine of an intermediate place. It is admitted that 
such was the belief of many of the fathers, particularly those in 
the East. It may be accounted for, too, that such should have 
been their belief, without supposing that they derived it from 
the apostles. They were in continual controversy with the 
Gnostics, who undervalued the body, considered it as the grand 
corrupter of the soul, and denied altogether its resurrection. This 
led those fathers to set a high value on the resurrection of the 
body, to insist much upon it, and to represent the soul as in a 
very imperfect condition—in abditis receptaculis, vel in exteri- 
oribus atriis—while the body was entombed. The effect of this 
error, on the minds of those fathers who adopted it, was unhap- 
py ; leading them early to institute prayers for the dead, and 
resulting, after a time, in the belief of a purgatory. On the 
whole, the authority of the fathers, in reference to the matter 
before us, is of little weight. The question to be decided is not, 
What thought the fathers? but, What saith the holy Scriptures? 
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I have now examined the principal arguments in favor of 
an intermediate place; and to my own mind, they are far from 
being conclusive. They fail essentially in establishing the 
point for which they are adduced. 

Let us now consider the arguments on the other side ;—those 
which are urged to show that the souls of the righteous, at 
death, go immediately to heaven, into the presence of Christ 
and the holy angels; and that the souls of the wicked go im- 
mediately to hell. I commence with the proof of the first part 
of this proposition—the souls of the righteous, at death, go 
immediately to heaven. 

1. As much as this seems to have been indicated to the an- 
cient patriarchs, in the promise of Canaan. These fathers of 
the faithful regarded the earthly Canaan as a type, an emblem 
of the heavenly Canaan. In the promises of an earthly inherit- 
ance, they read their title to a better country, even a heaven- 
ly. So we are assured by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. And where did they think this heavenly Canaan 
was situated? Directly across Jordan—the cold river of death. 
They did not place it in 588 that gloomy and horrid region, of 
which the dark grave was to them but a type. No; it was 
heaven which they looked for. Heaven had been promised 
them, and heaven was the object of their hopes. Nor were 
their hopes disappointed. They have gone to heaven. They 
are spoken of in the Scriptures as those who “ through faith 
and patience, now inherit the promises.” Heb. 6: 12. Now, 
while their bodies are slumbering in the earth, their glorified 
spirits possess the promised rest above. 

2. Our Saviour represents the saints, in the future life, and— 
as the connexion shows—previous to the resurrection of the 
body, as being “ike unto the angels in heaven,” and “equal 
to the angels.”’ Mat. 22:30. Luke 20:36. Indeed, it would 
seem, that they must be more like the angels, before the resur- 
rection of the body, than afterwards. But if they are like and 
equal to the angels in heaven, why should they not dwell with 
the angels in heaven? Why should they be imprisoned, many 
of them for thousands of years, as some will have it, in the 
centre of the earth ? 

3. Our Saviour’s declaration to the dying thief: “ This day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise,” is evidence, that the souls 
of believers go immediately from this world to heaven. The 
attempt has been made to use this passage in proof of the inter- 

19* 
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mediate place. Paradise, it is said, is no other than the upper 
and better part of-@3y¢. But to me it is evident, that the par- 
adise of the Scriptures has no connexion with adyg at all. It 
is heaven—the third heaven—where are the throne of God and 
the Lamb. Of what, I ask, was the earthly paradise—the 
garden of innocence—where grew the literal tree of life,—the 
symbol or emblem? Not of the upper part of ang, but of 
heaven, where grows the tree of life above. The Apostle Paul 
represents himself as having been “ caught up into the third 
heaven”’—* into paradise,” where he “ heard unspeakable 
words.” 2Cor. 12: 2,4. No person, 1 am sure, could ever 
have regarded the Apostle, in this short passage, as referring to 
two distinct visions, and as describing two different places, 
under the terms, “third heaven,” and “ paradise,” unless he 
had first got his notions of paradise from some foreign source, 
and then felt it necessary to ere in the passage, that it might 
correspond with his preconceived views. The writer of the 
Apocalypse, in one place, represents the tree of life as growing 
in the heavenly city, near to the throne of God and the Lamb. 
Chap. 22: 2. In another place, he represents this same tree 
as growing in the midst of the paradise of God. Chap. 2: 7. 
The conclusion is, that the heavenly city and paradise are one 
and the same place. Hence, the paradise, which our Saviour 
promised to the penitent thief, on the very day of his death, 
was heaven. This is the happy place, to which the glorified 
spirit of the Saviour went, while absent from the body, and to 
which all the spirits of the righteous are received, when they 
depart out of the present world.* 

4. The case of Moses and Elias, on the mount of transfigur- 
ation, ha’ an important bearing on the question before us. One 
of these personages appeared > drew as a disembodied spirit; the 
other with his glorified body. The latter, we know, when he 
left the earth, was taken “ up, by a whirlwind, into heaven.” 
2 Kings 2: 11. In all probability, he came from heaven, when 
he met his Saviour on the mount. Is it not morally certain, 
that Moses came also from the same place ? 

5. Another case, bearing on the question before us, is that of 
the martyr Stephen. Just before his death, he “ saw the heavens 


* The early Christian fathers, even those who held to the 
intermediate place, believed that paradise was heaven, and 
that the souls of the martyrs were received directly there. 
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opened and the Son of man standing on the right hand of God.” 
And he prayed and said: “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
Acts 7: 56, 59. Who can believe that this prayer was reject- 
ed ; and that Stephen, instead of being received up to heaven, 
was sent down to ays, where he remains imprisoned to the 
present time ? 

6. The Apostle Paul represents the whole church of God as 
being, at present, in heaven, or on earth. “Of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named.” Eph. 3: 15. Isee 
not how this representation can be reconciled with the idea, 
that a great part of God’s redeemed family—and probably the 
greater part—are now neither in heaven nor on earth, but in 
dns, the dark and secluded prison of unbodied souls. 

7. We are taught by the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews, that in the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, there dwell, not only God, the judge of all, and Jesus, the 
mediator of the new covenant, and an innumerable company of 
angels, but also the spirits of just men made op Chap. 12: 
21—24. Allare represented as dwelling together, in the same 
holy and happy place. 

8. In sieigh passages in the epistles of Paul, the souls of the 
saints, while absent from the body, are represented as being 
with Christ in heaven. ‘“ We know that, if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved””—in other words, if the body 
die—we know that “ we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands’”—where ? “ eternal in the heavens.” “ We 
are willing rather to be absent from the body and present with 
the Lord.” 2 Cor. 5: 1,8. “I am in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far 
better.” Phil. 1: 23. “ Who died for us, that whether we 
wake or sleep,” i. e. whether we live or die, “ we should live 
together with him.” 1Thess. 5:10. These passages of Scrip- 
ture, if there were no other, are decisive. They prove, beyond 
all reasonable controversy, that the souls of believers, while 
absent from the body, are with Christ—the risen and glorified 
Saviour in heaven. 

I know it is said, that Christ may be, in some sense, in ane, 
and that Paul expected to be withhimthere. And so is Christ, 
in some sense, with his people on earth; and Paul, on this 

round, need have been in no strait betwixt living and dying, 
in order that he might be, in some sense, with Christ. But 
could Paul have been where he desired to be, in the personal 
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presence of Christ—the glorified God-man and Mediator— 
and not have been in heaven? Could he have gone to that 
“ building of God”—that “ house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens”—and still not have been in heaven? There 
ought to be no question here. 

9. The beloved John, in his visions on the isle of Patmos, 
saw, in a great many instances, the spirits of the just made per- 
fect in heaven. It was these which sung that “new song 
saying: Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open the 
seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation.”. Chap. 5: 9. None but redeemed spirits can ever sing 
such a song as this. On another occasion, John “saw a great 
multitude which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- 
dred, and people, and tongues”—of course gathered from the 
earth—‘ standing before the throne of God, and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 
Chap. 7:9. On still another occasion, John saw “ the Lamb 
standing on Mount Zion, and with him a hundred and forty 
four thousand” redeemed spirits; and they sung a new song, 
which no beings in heaven could sing, except themselves. 
Chap. 14: 1—3. At another time, John saw in heaven “the 
souls of them which had been slain for the word of God, and 
for the testimony which they held.’ Chap. 6: 9. I might 
quote many other passages from this wonderful book, proving 
as certainly as that there is any heaven, that the souls of re- 
deemed saints are there. 

It may be said, in reply, that the place described above—the 
happy abode of the spirits of the just, where they sing the new 
song of tedeeming love—is only the better part of @dys. To 
this I answer : 

1. If the upper region of @dy¢ is such a place as is here set 
forth, I have no objection to the thing itself, but only to the 
bad name by which it is called. For this, surely, is a bad 
name. It is the name, uniformly, of a bad place. The cold 
and silent grave is the least gloomy prison to which it is ever 
applied in the Scriptures. In the New Testament, it is most 
commonly used to set forth the prison of despair. Why should 
the blessed abodes of the righteous in the other world be ever 
designated by such a name ? 

2. The place described by John and Paul is no part of @ye. 
It is heaven. If there is any heaven spoken of or promised in 
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the Scriptures, it is here. It is “ a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” It is inhabited by “ an innumerable 
company of angels.” It is near the throne of God and the 
Lamb. It is expressly and repeatedly called heaven by the 
Apostle John. In the commencement of his vision, he saw a 
door opened in heaven. And the vision throughout is a 
rasa vision, in which the glorified spirits of the just are 
ane as mingling with angels, with Jehovah and the 

But it is time that I turn to the other part of the subject, and 
show, in few words, that the souls of the wicked at death go 
immediately to hell—the place prepared for the devil and his 
angels. It is admitted by the advocates of the intermediate 
place, that the souls of the wicked, when they leave the body, 
go immediately into punishment: but the place of their punish- 
ment, previous to the resurrection, is not hell; it is Tartarus— 
the lower and more miserable part of adyg. But it is certain 
from the Scriptures, that Tartarus is hell—the very prison 
of the devils—the place prepared for their confinement and 
punishment. So it is represented in the only verse of the New 
Testament in which there is any mention of Tartarus. “God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell 
(Tartarus), and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgment.” 2 Peter 2: 4. Here then is that 
place, prepared for the devil and his angels, into which, our 
Saviour has assured us, the wicked of our race shall be plunged, 
at the close of the judgment. “ Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.”? Matt. 25: 
41. Beyond all question, this place is hell—the hell of the 
New Testament ; and if it be still insisted that this is in @dye, 
I admit it. “dye is hell; at least, as the term is commonly 
used in the New Testament. In two or three instances, it 
signifies the grave, but much more frequently, the prison of the 
devils and of damned souls; in which case it has substantially 
the same meaning with Tartarus, and Gehenna, and with the 
strictest propriety is rendered hell. 

Whether the righteous and wicked, after the judgment, will 
go to literally the same places, in which they were situated 
before, it is not material to inquire. But, both before and after 
the judgment, the righteous will be in the same place with their 
glorified Saviour and his holy angels ; and this will be heaven ; 
and, both before and after the judgment, the wicked will be in 
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the same place with the devil and his angels ; and this will be 
hell. It may be added, too, that both before and after the 
judgment, heaven and hell will not be the same place, nor 
different apartments of the same general region; but will be 
widely and eternally separated, the one from the other. 

I have thus examined, in as few words as possible, and with 
all the scrutiny and fairness of which I am capable, the ques- 
tion of an intermediate place. And I feel constrained to reject 
the theory, as one having no real foundation, or countenance, 
in the Word of God. I regard it as of heathen, and not 
Christian origin—one better becoming a believer in the my- 
thology of ancient Greece and Rome, than a disciple of the 
Saviour. I regard the theory, too, as of dangerous influence. 
Could it be generally received by Christians, it would * be 
followed in a few years, I have no doubt, with prayers for the 
dead, and with the doctrine of a future probation and resto- 
ration,—perhaps, with all the superstitions of purgatory. This 
is the course which the error took in the ancient church; and 
there is every reason for supposing that it would take the same 
again. The believers of God’s truth should then beware. Let 
them learn wisdom from the ages which have gone before 
them. Let them hold fast the form of sound words which 
they have received, and not be driven about by every wind of 
doctrine. 


ARTICLE XI. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Elements of Mental Philosophy, embracing the two depart- 
ments of the Intellect and Sensibilities, in two Vols: 

A Philosophical and Practical Treatise on the Will. Form- 
ing a third Volume of a System of Mental Philosophy : 

Elements of Mental Philosophy abridged, and designed for 
Academies and High Schools. By Thomas C. Upham, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin 
College. New-York. Harper & Brothers. 1841. 


Tuese works have been the result of the long experience 
and extensive researches of the author as an instructer in the 
departments of Mental and Moral Philosophy. His “ Elements 
of Mental Philosophy,” as first published, a number of years 
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since, consisted chiefly of a collection of facts, and was espe- 
cially valuable for the richness and variety of its matter, the 
perspicuity of its style and its adaptation to the existing state 
of the science in this country. It was then, as it has continued 
to be, eclectic in its character, and left the author uncommitted 
to any school of philosophy in his subsequent investigations. 
His first original work was the “ Treatise on the Will.” In this 
he assumed a threefold division of the mind, as the basis of the 
system which he has since more fully illustrated, and which 
distinguishes it from that of some English and American wri- 
ters, who appear to have embraced all the faculties of mind in 
the Understanding and the Will. 

The Treatise on the Will was, at the time of its publication, 
the only one in our language that professed fully to examine 
this department of mind. The work of President Edwards was 
not designed to be a full and complete view of the Will, but 
“of that Freedom of the Will which is supposed to be essential 
to Moral Agency, virtue and vice, reward and punishment, 
praise and blame.” Nearly every treatise on the Will, which 
has since made its appearance, has been either a review, or an 
explanation of, an apology for, or an attack upon Edwards. 
This work of Professor Upham was, therefore, in some sense a 
novelty ; but was not of that startling kind, which is fitted to 
excite a momentary wonder, and then be forgotten. The work 
advances from step to step, calmly and cautiously, without doing 
violence to cherished associations, without assailing existing 
prejudices or attempting to overthrow established systems. 

After the Treatise on the Will had been published and favor- 
ably received, the “ Mental Philosophy” was re-written on the 
philosophical basis already adopted in the Treatise on the Will, 
viz., that the Mind is to be contemplated in the threefold as- 
pect of the Intellect, the Sensibilities and the Will. The first 
volume embraces the Intellect, the second the Sensibilities ; so 
that each of the three volumes (the Treatise on the Will form- 
ing properly the third volume) is in a sense distinct; and yet 
mf essential to a full view of the Mind. And perhaps no 
other works in our language will give the student a better 
introduction to the outlines of a course of mental and moral 
training for himself, and for those he may have opportunity to 
influence. The whole work, as it now appears, embraces the 
results of extensive research, of patient analysis, and of lon 
experience; and appealing, as it does, to consciousness, an 
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fortifying its positions by cumulative evidence and illustration, 
it can be read with great pleasure and profit by many, who 
would find some difficulty in mastering the works of Stewart 
or Brown. As the best justification of our opinion, we proceed 
to give a brief analysis of the work itself; in which the reader, 
we trust, will find some interest and instruction. 

The propriety of the threefold view of mind adopted in 
this oo seems manifest on a moment’s reflection; and the 
wonder is that it should ever have been overlooked. No other 
evidence of it would seem to be needed, than what is implied 
in the simple expressions, I know, I feel, I will. 

However these states of mind may be connected, and how- 
ever rapidly one may succeed the other, our consciousness 
clearly reveals to us a fundamental distinction in the mental 
states thus designated. But obvious as the distinction is, the 
author has done well to exhibit its reality and importance so 
fully as to remove every objection. 


Tue INTELLECT. 


This department of mind receives and combines knowledge. 
In other words, it perceives, compares and reaonss. The seve- 
ral bodily senses are the inlets of external knowledge. The 
mind through these becomes acquainted with the external world, 
and the mental states thus occasioned are named sensations. 

When the mind refers these sensations to certain objects as 
their causes or occasions, and thus has a knowledge of those 
objects, we are said to perceive ; and the states of mind, which 
then exist, are called perceptions. The mind recalls some past 
or absent object, and dwells upon it till mental impressions or 
states arise, similar in many respects to those which the objects 
occasioned when present; and these mental states -are de- 
nominated conceptions. The states of mind, which are thus 
furnished to us, are entitled by our author inéellectual states of 
external origin. 

But the mind has an infernal as well as an ezternal empire. 
It has fountains of knowledge in itself. Locke, heretical as he 
is supposed to be on some points, expressly admits this. He 
says: “the other fountain of knowledge, from which expe- 
rience furnishes the understanding with ideas, is the perception 
of the operation of our own minds within us, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got, which operations, when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider them, do furnish the under- 
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standing with another set of ideas, which could not be had 


from things without; and such are perception, thinking, doubt- 
ing, believing, reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the differ- 
ent actings of our own minds; which we being conscious of, 
and observing in ourselves, do from these receive into our un- 
derstanding ideas as distinct as we do from bodies affecting our 
senses. This source of ideas every man has wholly within 
himself, and though: it be not sense, as having nothing to do 
with EXTERNAL objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly 
enough be called inrernav sense. But as I call the other sen- 
sation, so I call this reflection ; the ideas it affords being such 
only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own operations with- 
in itself.” Our author, perceiving the errors into which Locke 
fell, has wisely chosen a phraseology which covers a much 
broader ground than the term reflection. That knowledge 
which is of internal origin, considered in reference to powers 
by means of which it is developed, is susceptible of classifica- 
tion, and is arranged in the work before us as follows : 

Original Suggestion. To this important source of internal 
knowledge, which is distinctly recognized as such by the leading 
writers of the Scotch school, are traced the ideas of existence, 
mind, self-existence, personal identity, unity, succession, duration, 
time and its measurements, eternity, space, power, right and 
wrong, moral merit and demerit, and a number of others. The 
reason for using the term suggestion we give in the language of the 
author. “In giving an account of the ideas from this source, we 
have preferred as designative of their origin, the term sugges- 
tion, proposed and employed by Reid and Stewart, to the term 
reason, proposed by Kant and adopted by Cousin and some 
other writers, as, on the whole, more conformable to the preva- 
lent usage of the English language. In common parlance, and 
by the established usage of the language, the word reason is 
expressive of the deductive rather than the suggestive faculty ; 
and if we annul or perplex the present use of that word by a 
novel application of it, we must introduce a new word to express 
the process of deduction.” 

Consciousness. This, considered as a source of know- 
ledge, embraces at least three distinct things. 1, Self or 
personal existence; 2, a state or operation of mind; 3, a 
feeling of relation, that is to say, the relation of the state 
of mind to the conscious being or self. Consciousness does 
not properly embrace, or have relation to any thing eztra- 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. V. NO. Il. 20 
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neous to the mind, although it may relate to the sensations 
which they produce within us ; nor to the perceptions and feel- 
ing of past times, although we res | be conscious of the recollec- 
tion of them. We are not, strictly speaking, conscious of the 
existence even of our own minds ; but only of their operations, 
and of the belief of their existence, which these operations indi- 
cate. We are conscious of different degrees of belief and disbe- 
lief, of doubt, uncertainty, full assent, etc., when our minds exist in 
those particular states which these terms express. We are con- 
cious of thinking, attending, perceiving, conceiving, remember- 
ing, comparing, judging, abstracting, reasoning, imagining, and 
all daotiee mental acts and operations ; not of the mental powers 
it will be noticed, but of the mental exercises or acts. We are 
conscious of emotions, desires, affections, and of all other mental 
states, which properly come under the head of the natural sensi- 
bilities. Accordingly it will be perceived, that a wide range of 
knowledge is opened to us here. 

Relative Suggestion or Judgment. These two terms are used 
by Brown as nearly synonymous, and in the work before us the 
same usage is admitted, although the author remarks that “ the 
latter term is sometimes employed with other shades of mean- 
ing.”’ Although the number of relations is very great, which 
are discoverable by means of this power, it is supposed that 
they are susceptible of being arranged in the seven classes of 
identity and diversity, degree, proposition, time, place, posses- 
sion, cause and effect. 

Reasoning. An idea of this source of knowledge, as it 
stands related to the other internal sources, we give in the words 
of the author : 


Reasoning is not identical with, or involved in conscious- 
ness. If consciousness gives us a knowledge of the act of 
reasoning, the reasoning power, operating within its own 
limits, and in its own right, gives us a knowledge of other 
things. It isa source of perceptions and knowledge which 
we probably could not possess in any other way. With- 
out the aid of Original Suggestion, it does not appear how we 
could have a knowledge of our existence ; without conscious- 
ness, we should not have a knowledge of our mental. opera- 
tions; without Relative Suggestion or Judgment, which is 
also a distinct source of Neuelodan there could be no Reason- 
ing; and unassisted by Reasoning we could have no know- 
ledge of the relations of those things which cannot be com- 
pared without the aid of intermediate propositions. The 
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reasoning power, therefore, is to be regarded as a new and 
distinct fountain of thought, which, as compared with the 
other sources of knowledge just mentioned, opens itself still 
further in the recesses of the Internal Intellect; and as it is 
later in its development, so it comes forth with proportionally 
greater efficiency. 


After definmg reasoning, and describing the process of mind 
which takes place in every case of reasoning, the author pro- 
ceeds to illustrate the two leading kinds or forms of Reasoning— 
Demonstrative and Moral. Demonstrative Reasoning, as is 
well known, is employed generally, and perhaps exclusively, 
with abstract ideas and the necessary relations between them. 
Moral Reasoning, in distinction from Demonstrative, relates to 
matters of fact ; and in some respects also its conclusions differ. 
In conclusions drawn from moral reasoning there may be differ- 
ent degrees of belief, expressed by the words presumption, 
probability, moral certainty, and an opposite belief or opinion 
may not necessarily be absurd ; but demonstrations do not ad- 
mit of degrees of belief, and their opposites always involve an 
absurdity. Three processes of moral reasoning are illustrated 
by the writer—reasoning by Analogy, Induction, and by Cu- 
mulative Argument. 

Imagination, Mr. Upham regards this as involving an in- 

tellectual, rather than a sensitive process of mind, and as closely 
related to the Reasoning power ; from which, however, he thus 
distinguishes it. “ Reasoning, as it aims to give us a know- 
ledge of the truth, deals exclusively with facts more or less 
pro able. Imagination, as it aims to give us pleasure, is at 
iberty to transcend the world of reality, and consequently often 
deals with the mere conceptions of the mind, whether they cor- 
respond to reality or not.”” Such is a concise and imperfect 
outline of the volume on the Intellectual. We proceed now to 
the other great department. 


Tue SENSIBILITIES. 


The action of the Sensibilities is easily distinguished from 
that of the Intellect, inasmuch as it always implies an an- 
tecedent intellectual action. “As a general thing,” says 
the writer, “there is, and can be, no such thing as an 
emotion, desire, or feeling of moral obligation, without an 
antecedent action of the intellect. If we are pleased or dis- 
pleased, there is necessarily before the mind some object of 
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pleasure or displeasure; if we exercise the feeling of desire 
there must necessarily be some object desired, which is made 
known to us by an action of the intellect.”” In this department 
of the mind the leading distinction adopted by the author is be- 
tween the JVatural and Moral sensibilities. The distinction is 
important, as the following statement, taken from the second 
volume, will show. 


The Natural and Moral Sensibilities appear to take fun- 
damentally different views of the objects, in respect to which 
they are called into exercise. The one considers objects 
chiefly, as they have a relation to ourselves ; the other as they 
relate to all possible existences. The one looks at things in 
the — of their desirableness ; the other fixes its eye on 
the sublime feature of their rectitude. The one asks, what is 
Goop ? the other, what is nicht? The Natural Sensibilities, 
which are first considered, admit of a subordinate division. 
The result of the action of the Natural Sensibilities are found 
in the two classes of Emotions and Desires. Emotions pre- 
cede and give rise to Desires. This is not only the order in 
succession of time ; but it is also the order of nature.” 


The emotions are represented as being numerous; and as 
we have a knowledge of them by Consciousness, every person 
has a key to them, if he will learn to use it. As they arise in 
consequence of previous intellectual acts, their character will 
change in accordance with changes in the perceptions. They 
give rise to desires ; and without careful analysis and attention 
we are liable to confound them with desires, from which they 
should, be distinguished. Among other emotions of especial in- 
terest are those of Beauty. The occasions of these emotions 
are various. “ All nature, taking the word in a wide sense, is 
the province of beauty ; the Intellectual and the Sensitive, as 
well as the Material world.” The examination of objects in 
reference to their power to awaken emotions of beauty admits 
of a twofold view. Hence we have what may be called 
Original beauty, and also, in distinction from it, Associated 
beauty. Objects may awaken emotions by means of their 
original and intrinsic elements ; or they may do it by associa- 
tion with other objects. Nearly allied to emotions of beauty 
are those of Sublimity, differing from them more in degree than 
in nature or quality. There are also Emotions of cheerfulness, 
joy, gladness, melancholy, sorrow, grief, surprise, astonishment, 
wonder, dissatisfaction, displeasure, disgust, regard, reverence, 
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adoration ; all of which and others are subjected to examina- 
tion and analysis. 

The Desires. | These are embraced in the Second Class of 
mental states, resulting from the action of the Natural Sensi- 
bilities; and are distinguished from the Emotions by the posi- 
tion they occupy and by other characteristics. Their place, as 
we have already seen, is after the emotions. They are sepa- 
rated from intellections by the emotions which are antecedent 
to them; and come between the emotions and volitions ; which 
last evidently have a subsequent place in the mind’s action. 
They differ from emotions in having more permanency. They 
also necessarily imply an object, which is desired. And it is 
another characteristic, that their fulfilment (that is to say, the 
attainment of their object) always gives pleasure. The term 
Desires is, for reasons which are particularly indicated, employed 
generically. And under this general head the author considers 
a number of distinct mental states, some simple and others com- 
plex ; particularly the Instincts, Appetites, Propensities, and 
Affections. } 

The Affections. These are still higher in rank than the prin- 
ciples which have been mentioned, and distinguished by char- 
acteristic features. One characteristic of the Affections is, that 
they are not simple states, as the Appetites and Propensities 
may probably be, but compler. The Affections are emotions 
either pleasant or painful, exercised in view of some object ; 
and combined with and modified by a desire of good or evil to 
that object. They are accordingly divided in the work before 
us on this basis—the nature of the desire—into the Malevo- 
lent and Benevolent Affections. 

Under the class of the Malevolent Affections are arranged 
Resentment or anger with its modifications, Peevishness, Envy, 
Jealousy, Revenge, Fear. The author suggests the query, 
which would naturally arise, whether Fear should be classed 
among the Malevolent Affections, but as it includes the emotion 
of pain with the desire of avoiding the object of fear, it neces< 
sarily implies a degree of aversion, and seems naturally to fall 
into this class. 

Benevolent Affections. Love or benevolence in general being 
first considered, we have then arranged under the general head 
of these affections, the Parental affection, the Filial affection, and 
the Fraternal affection. These, in accordance with common 
parlance, are properly termed ny Domestic Affections; and 
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their uses and moral character are beautifully dwelt upon by 
the Author. Humanity or the love of the human race is also 
set down as belonging to the Benevolent affections ; and the 
evidence that it is an original affection is examined at consid- 
erable i Patriotism or love of country and Friendship 
are regarded not so much as distinct and original affections, 
as modifications of other affections; and yet they are suffi- 
ciently important and remarkable to deserve a separate notice. 
Pity or Sympathy is classed with the benevolent affections ; 
for, although attended by painful emotions, it is connected with 
a desire of good to the object of sympathy. 

In this part of the work is a chapter devoted to an interest- 
ing inquiry; the result of which we can only state in few 
words, earnestly inviting the attention of our readers to the dis- 
cussion itself. The inquiry is, whether there should not be, in 
order to complete the proportions and preserve the harmony of 
the Sensitive nature, another affection, which reaches forth and 
claims the Supreme Being as its object. The conclusion of 
the Author is, that originally such was the case. The relations 
we sustain to God, the evidences of design and adaptation in 
all other departments of mind, our necessities, the testimony of 
the Scriptures that man was created in the image of God, the 
passages which contemplate the restoration of that image, are 
all appealed to in support of the position, that, originally, su- 
preme love to God was an implanted element of human nature, 
and that at the present moment, it is, or ought to be, in every 
human being a distinct and operative principle. It is in this 
part of the work also, that we find the Author’s views of Hu- 
man Depravity, which seem to agree with those of President 
Edwards, and which naturally flow out of the general princi- 
ples of his philosophy. 

The law of Habit, which first makes its appearance in the 
volume on the Intellect, is considered in relation to the Sensi- 
bilities likewise, and we have various illustrations of the fact 
that the mind, in its sentient as well as intellective action, ac- 
quires strength and facility by repetition. The Appetites, Pro- 
pensities, and Affections of every grade are subject to this law, 
and may acquire strength of action for good or for evil, of the 
most glorious or the most fearful import. 

The Moral Sensibilities come next under review. The fact 
that man has a moral nature being established, the classification 
of the phenomena embraced in it, and its place or position, 
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mentally considered, are attended to. The results or actings 
of the Moral Sensibilities are divided into moral Emotions, viz., 
feelings of approval and disapproval, and feelings of Moral 
Obligation. The Moral emotions, like the Natural or Pathe- 
matic emotions, are immediately successive to acts of the Intel- 
lect; and the feelings of moral obligation, which succeed the 
emotions, may be considered, like the desires, as in immediate 
proximity to the Will. If we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, the Will has an opportunity of acting sometimes in ac- 
cordance with the feelings of moral obligation, and sometimes 
in accordance with the desires. 

The relation of the reasoning power to the moral nature, 
which has led many to confound the two, and to deny the ex- 
istence of the Conscience as a distinct moral principle, is care- 
fully considered. This connexion, it is admitted, is very inti- 
mate, and yet, the two mental principles are found to be distinct. 
Reasoning, when in exercise, is purely an intellectual process, 
in distinction from an emotive or sensitive process. They belong, 
therefore, to different departments of the mind. Yet such is 
the connexion of the conscience with the reasoning power, 
that it admits of improvement or perversion by means of this 
connexion; and is susceptible of education as well as other 
parts of mind. Men may consequently be guilty of wrong 
consciences as really as of wrong affections. So that man is 
under obligation to a a conscrence void of offence, and to 
enlighten and strengthen it by the appropriate exercise of his 
intellect. 

The various principles which are laid down under the general 
head of the Moral Sensibilities, furnish basis enough for a con- 
sistent and durable Moral Education. This education should 
begin early. The earliest years of life are favorable to moral 
culture. It is true, the Intellect is developed first in the order 
of nature; but the Heart and the Intellect are so closely united, 
that emotions, both natural and moral, follow closely the intel- 
lectual perceptions and deductions. Accordingly if the intellect 
is early occupied, whether with good or bad principles, these 
principles must necessarily affect the heart. If good principles 
are neglected, bad ones will inevitably spring up ; and as they 
— strength by time and repetition, it will not be easy to dis- 

odge them. There is no ground of discouragement if the 


efforts for moral culture seem for the time being less effective 
than those of an intellectual kind. “The moral and religious 
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instruction, communicated to the youthful memory, is deposited 
in the keeping of a power, which may sometimes slumber, but 
can never die. It may long be unproductive; it may remain 
for years without giving signs of vivification, and of an opera- 
tive influence ; and yet it may be only waiting for some more 
favorable and important moment, when it shall come forth sud- 
denly and prominently to view.” The importance, in this 
view, of correct speculative opinions, and of a knowledge of 
the Supreme Being, and of religious truth generally, as insisted 
on by Mr. Upham, will be distinctly seen. 


Tae Wit. 


The Treatise on the Will, as it may be important for the 
reader to recollect, is philosophical and practical, rather than 
theological. It appears in a separate volume, and is sold sepa- 
rately ; but it is bound uniformly with the volumes on the 
Intellect and the Sensibilities, and seems to be necessary to a 
complete view of this great subject. The first part of this 
treatise is chiefly occupied with a classification of mental 
powers, and with the relation of the intellect and the sensi- 
bilities to the will. The student who has examined the other 
volumes, will probably not regret this circumstance, as it 
affords substantial aid in reviewing and fixing principles more 
firmly in the mind. And to those, who had not this preparatory 
training, this course seemed absolutely necessary. 

There is, however, one other important topic, which is dis- 
cussed in Part I. of this Treatise, on the Distinction between 
Desires and Volitions. Edwards, Brown, and some other 
writers appear to regard them as identical. The writer of 
these volumes, reasoning at some length, endeavors to show 
that they are not so. The reader will naturally pay close 
attention to the various arguments which are adduced on this 
topic ; because if there is a failure here, it necessarily vitiates the 
whole book. If desire and volition are identical, what need 
of a philosophy of the Will? Does not the philosophy of the 
Desires cover the whole ground ? 

Part II. is occupied with the difficult subject of the Laws 
of the Will. In entering on this topic, our Author seems duly 
impressed with the importance of the subject in hand, con- 
sidered not only in its inherent and intrinsic worth, but in view 
of the great Jierehee of opinion which has prevailed, and the 
controversies thence arising in relation to the Laws and the 
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Freedom of the Will. Whether the will has Laws, he considers 
as an inquiry preliminary to that of its freedom; and the 
method, taken to establish the general fact of the Will’s being 
reached by Law, may be considered one of the most thorough 
specimens of cumulative argument to be found in the com- 
pass of moral reasoning. Our limits, however, will not permit 
us to give an analysis of it. We merely quote one or two 
of his concluding remarks. 


It is in this simple proposition of the Will’s subjection to 
Law, that we find the golden link, which binds us to the throne 
of God. If my Will is not subject to Law, then God is not my 
master. And what is more, he is not only not so in fact, but 
it is impossible that he should be so. But on the other hand, 
if my will is not independent, in the sense of being beyond 
the reach of law, then the hand of the Almighty is upon me, 
and [ cannot escape even if I would. The searching eye 
of the great Author of all things ever attends my path; and, 
whether I love or hate, obey or rebel, I can never annul his 
authority, or evade his jurisdiction. 


The subject of Part III. isthe Freedom of the Will.—The 
leading topics in this part of the Work are the Nature of Men- 
tal Freedom; Mental Harmony the basis or occasion of Mental 
Freedom ; the Freedom of the Will in distinction from the mere 
general idea of mental freedom, sustained in a number of suc- 
cessive chapters by various arguments and illustrations ; the con- 
sistency of Law and Freedom, and the Enthralment or Slavery of 
the Will. In connection with this last named topic a note is 
appended at the end of the volume, which is designed to throw 
light upon its Theological bearings. 

The leading subject of Part IV. is the Power of the Will. 
The writer makes a distinction,—which some will perhaps re- 
gard as novel, but which if true will aid in the understanding 
of the nature of the Will,—between freedom and power. The 
titles of the chapters, as they appear in this part of the Work, 
are as follows: Nature of Mental Power, The Power of 
the Will, Self-determining Power of the Will, Differences 
of Voluntary Power, and Consistency of Character ; followed 
by a chapter, which concludes the whole work, on the Disci- 
pline of the Will. The views previously unfolded prepare 
the way for a chapter on this important topic ; and the ques- 
tion arises spontaneously, Why in systems of mental philosophy, 
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in treatises on education, in schools and in all processes of edu- 
cation, has the education of the Voluntary Power been so gen- 
erally overlooked ? We stop not to consider or comment upon 
the inquiry. The importance of the subject seems to be duly 
estimated in the Treatise we are examining, as will appear by 
a mere reference to the topics discussed. The titles of the sec- 
tions which are embraced in the chapter on the Discipline of 
the Will are as follows: A due balance of all the powers, the 
most favourable state of things to the just exercise of the Will, 
Of the culture of the appetites, propensities, and passions as 
auxiliary to the discipline of the Will, Instances in proof of 
the necessity of this culture, Importance of repressing the 
outward signs of the passions, Of enlightening the intellect 
in connexion with the discipline of the Will, Of aiding the 
Will by a reference to the regard of others, Of aiding the 
Will by a reference to the conscience, Of the aids furnished 
by the principle of Imitation, Aiding the Will by placing our- 
selves in circumstances which do not admit of a retreat, Ef- 
fects of habit in giving strength to the Will, Of strengthening 
the Will by religious considerations. 

We cannot forbear quoting at the close of this examination 
the closing part of the paragraph on the influence of religious 
considerations. 


Other considerations may pesca give strength, but 
ly 


those of religion give more ; mere worldly motives may im- 
part a considerable degree of strength, but the ennobling in- 
centives, drawn from the character and government of God, 
ae pa an energy far more intense as well as more elevated 
and pire. How many have been able to say with Pellico in 
the miseries of his ten years imprisonment : “ Religion taught 
me to experience a sort of pleasure in my troubles, to resist 
and to vanquish in the battle appointed me by heaven.”’ How 
many in a yet higher strain have been able to say with the 
three pious friends of the Prophet Daniel : “ We are not care- 
ful to answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our God, whom 
we serve, is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace.” 
How many in all ages of the world have been sustained by 
such unspeakable energy, extracted from the quickening ele- 
ments of religion, that they could truly exclaim with the poor 
and suffering Waldenses, when enciveled with fire and sword 
> ree Alpine fastnesses, and hurled “‘ mother and infant down 
the rocks : 
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*‘ Yetbetter were this mountain wilderness, 
And this wild life of danger and distress, 
Watchings by night and perilous flight by day, 
And meetings in the depths of earth to pray, 
Beuer, far better, than to kneel with them, 
And pay the impious rite thy laws condemn.” 

We have thus, with as much brevity as the nature of the 
subject seemed to allow, followed the investigations of the au- 
thor in his analysis and classification of the various mental 
powers and operations. Whether his classification is in all re- 
spects just, or not, it is certainly a great convenience to find an 
attempt of this nature. The outlines of a system, the several 
parts of which are adapted to each other, as they seem to be in 
the three volumes which we have noticed, afford, at least, a fair 
starting point for future inquiries in this department of study. 
We shall have failed in the design of preparing this analysis, 
if it shall not have the effect to draw attention to the works them- 
selves, and to aid tosome extent in entering upon their thorough 
study. They deserve to be studied. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Criticat Norices. 


1.—The Correspondence of William Wilberforce. Edited by his 
sons, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, M. A., Vicar of East 
— late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; and 


Samuel Wilberforce, M. A., Archdeacon of Surrey, 
Rector of Brighstone, revised and enlarged from the 
London edition : in two volumes. Philadelphia : Henry 
Perkins. 1841. pp. 336, 332. 


Txose who have read the life of Wilberforce will be anxious 
to know more of this venerable man. We have never closed 
a biographical work, with greater respect for the subject, or 
greater reverence for that religion, which could so appro- 
priate genius, wealth and influence, and make them habitu- 
ally subservient to the interests of truth and humanity. It 
would be difficult to find an instance of such winning gentle- 
ness, such untiring benevolence, and such uniform consistency, 
in times and aad events which held out the strongest temp- 
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tations to unfaithfulness, as well as the best apologies for oc- 
casional deviations-from the path of Christian rectitude. 

In some respects, the Correspondence of Wilberforce is less 
interesting than his Life. In the memoir which his sons have 
given us, we see him in the family and the closet; here we 
obtain access to the inmost workings of his heart ; here we 
discover his humility, his submission, his forbearance, his 
purity ; here, in short, we behold the hidden springs of that 
machinery, the outward results of which are destined to be so 
benign and lasting. But the Correspondence is by no means 
devoid of interest. It covers a most eventful period—from 
1783 to 1833—and brings before us the chief actors, both in 
the political and moral world, during that era of commotion 
and change. It contains the familiar letters of Pitt, Fox, Can- 
ning, Brougham; also the gentler and more disinterested effu- 
sions of Newton, Cecil, Venn, Milner, Thornton and Hannah 
More. But the letters of Wilberforce are the great attraction 
of the work. These are always written without affectation 
and without effort ; he had no time, indeed, to devote to mere 
beauties of style. The writer, therefore, is seen in his genuine 
character—the affectionate father, the steadfast friend, the ad- 
vocate of the wronged and the hater of oppression, the ardent 
lover of domestic quiet, and yet the willing servant of his 
country, the church and the world. 


2.—The Works of W. Chillingworth, M. A., containing his 
book, entitled The Religion of the Protestants a Safe Way 
to Salvation, together with his Sermons, Letters, Dis- 
courses, Controversies, etc. First American from the 
twelfth English edition, with Life by Birch. Philadel- 
phia: Herman Hooker. 1840. pp. 764. 


It augurs well for American literature, that the solid learn- 
ing and masculine logic of the seventeenth century are re- 
ceiving so much attention in this country. And it augurs 
well for the American church, that ministers and laymen are 
becoming familiar with the English divines of that stirring pe- 
riod. It is healthful and invigorating to go back, and mingle, 
occasionally, with those intellectual giants. They were men 
of profound and accurate thought, and, though deficient in 
symmetry of learning, as well as of character, they grasped 
many subjects with a power which has never been surpassed. 

It is hardly necessary, at the present day, to commend the 
Works of Chillingworth. Archbishop Tillotson pronounced 
him “incomparable, the glory of his age and nation.” Locke 
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proposes the constant reading of his works as teaching “ per- 
spicuity and the way of right reasoning better than any book” 
he ever knew. The most valuable of his productions are con- 
troversial. He was born and educated in the established 
church—Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was his 
godfather—but he became, while fellow at Oxford, perplexed 
with the sophistry of a Jesuit, and embraced the doctrines of 
Romanism. He actually went over to the Jesuits’ College at 
Douay; but, through the influence of Laud, then Bishop of 
London, he was induced to return to England in 1631, and 
subject the claims of the church of Rome to a new and more 
thorough examination. The result of a protracted and careful 
investigation was a firm conviction, that the pretensions of the 
papal hierarchy were utterly groundless. His return to Pro- 
testantism involved him in several disputes with the Jesuits ; 
and his “ Works” are made up, almost entirely, of the writings 
which he published in defence of his new position. His prin- 
cipal work—the Protestant Religion a Safe Way to Salvation 
—appeared in 1637, and was received with great favor. Two 
editions were issued in less than five months. It is a success- 
ful vindication of Protestantism against the most plausible ob- 
jections of the Romanists. His extensive learning and his 
patient industry eminently qualified him to produce a treatise, 
which has never been satisfactorily answered. 


3.—General History MA the World ; from the earliest Times to the 
y 


year 1831. Charles von Rotteck, LL. D., Prof. in 
the Univer. of Freiburg, 4ulic Counsellor, Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
etc. Translated from the German, and continued to 1840; 
by Frederick Jones, A.M. Illustrated by 24 Engrav- 
ings. In four volumes. First American Edition. Phil- 
adelphia: C.F. Stollmeyer. New-York: J. A. Hois- 
ington. 1840. pp. 381, 466, 384, 398. 


Rotteck was born at Freiburg in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
in 1775. He was made a Doctor of Laws in 1797, and, in the 
following year, professor of history in the university of his 
native city. In 1818, he exchanged the professorship of his- 
tory for that of natural law and politics. In 1819, under the 
new constitution of Baden, he was elected by the university 
to the Chamber of Deputies. In this situation he soon became 
distinguished as one of the most liberal advocates of political 
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reform. On the reorganization of the university in 1832, he 
was dismissed with a pension. His death, which occurred a 
few months ago, produced a general sensation of regret 
throughout Germany: a costly monument is to be erected to 
his memory by the citizens of Freiburg. 

The work before us is justly regarded as one of the ablest 
historical productions of the present century. Its popularity 
has been almost without a parallel. More than 100,000 copies, 
in various forms, have been sold in Germany ; and it has been 
translated into severel European languages. It ought not to 
be supposed, however, that the General Hiners is merely pop- 
ular ; a term which too often means attractive but superficial, 
elegant without penetration or depth. On the contrary, while 
the narrative is always well sustained, and sometimes elo- 
quent, its philosophy is comprehensive and profound. Ac- 
cording to his definition, “the History of the World is a con- 
tinuous representation of all the principal revolutions of the 
earth and mankind, by which we may become acquainted with 
the present and past condition of both and its causes.” It 
holds, therefore, a middle ground between an exhibition which 
is too ideal and argumentative, and a dry collection of facts. 
It differs from the Ristory of Mankind, inasmuch as the latter 
has less of narrative, giving results rather than facts and dwell- 
ing mainly on the course of the human race asa whole. It 
differs from Universal [listory, inasmuch as the latter is a gen- 
eral repository of all the memorable occurrences of all times 
and places and kinds, while the former selects only the events 
of the world,—those occurrences which have exerted the 
greatest influence, mediately and immediately, on the condi- 
tion of man. 

Rotteck adopts the usual division of history into Ancient, 
Middle and Modern. ‘The first period extends to the great - 
migration of nations,—A. D. 395; the second, to the discov- 
ery of the two Indies,—1492; the third, to 1831. Each of 
these intervals is again divided into three shorter periods. 
The first volume is devoted to Ancient History ; the second, 
to the Middle Ages; the two last, to Modern History. The 
fourth volume begins with the French Revolution. It is the 
design of the author, as he travels down from age to age, to 
present to the reader, not the greatest number and variety of 
facts, but the most comprehensive and satisfactory view of 
society as a we ger hoes its improvements, the les- 
sons of wisdom it imparts and the hopes it inspires. He is 
peculiarly instructive, therefore, on many subjects which have 
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received too little attention in most of our general his- 
tories. 

We are sorry that we cannot close our notice without ad- 
verting to one objectionable feature of this valuable work. 
We have been much pained by the author’s want of respect 
for biblical history. ft is a favorite theory of German histo- 
rians that the province of history embraces only natural events: 
the supernatural they resign to theologians. This theory ap- 
pears to have been adopted by Rotteck ; in pursuance of which 
he affects to have nothing to do with the facts of Revelation. 
But facts so important in the history of the world could not be 
ppmee over without notice. They must either be adopted, as 

istorical verities, or discredited. Our author has ventured 
on the latter alternative. The third chapter of Genesis, he 
thinks, “ is similar to the box of Pandora, and several other fa- 
bles of different nations, showing the same tendency ;” though 
“the Mosaic fable is distinguished by more true and signifi- 
cant images.” ‘The scientific inquirer” “admits Noah by no 
means to be the second ancestor of mankind, but is contented 
with the first ancestor, Adam, if he is inclined to admit such a 
general origin anywhere. He by no means i paige to his- 
tory the accessory circumstances related by Moses, of what is 


called the deluge, which are connected with the description of 
it, as a divine punishment, but resigns them to theologians. 
According to such views he necessarily rejects every theory 
of the population of the earth, which is confined to the sons of 


Noah.” “The population of Egypt and its civilization are 
more ancient than the deluge.” In the wonders which were 
wrongs at the exodus of the Israelites, “we can often discern 
a real fact” “which easily took the form of the miracle, 
sometimes by its peculiar nature, sometimes by the erthusi- 
asm of those upon whom it operated, and, perhaps, also, by a 
sage policy of the narrator, which was adapted to the time.” 
In speaking of the legislation of Moses, he says: “It was not 
the divine Spirit, which is a Spirit of love and justice, that 
suggested to Moses those inhuman laws against Canaan.” His 
account of the early spread of Christianity leaves out of view 
entirely “the mighty power of God.” His notice of several 
religious controversies is not altogether candid and impartial. 
We regret that we are obliged to mention these faults in a 
work of such distinguished excellence. In the next edition, 
we hope the translator, who has generally done his work well, 
will enter his caveat by appending suitable notes to the objec- 
tionable passages. 
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4.—The Martyr Lamb ; or Christ the Representative of his Peo- 
ple in all Ages. Translated from the German of F. W. 
Krummacher, D. D. Author of Elijah the Tishbite, etc. 
New-York: Robert Carter. 1841. pp. 288. 


5.—The Flying Roll; or Free Grace displayed. By F.W. 
Krummacher, D. D. Author of Elijah the Tishbite. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1841. pp. 296. 


The popularity of this attractive and spiritual writer is 
not at all surprising. It is seldom that a voice from Germany 
finds its way so directly and irresistibly to our hearts. We 
are constantly iunporting the multifarious learning of that dis- 
tant land, but we are able to reckon among our treasures very 
little religion. The bones are very many and very dry. But 
Krummacher comes to us, not asa scholar, but as a Chris- 
tian brother. He speaks a language which needs no in- 
terpreter, because it is the language of the heart, the world 
over. 

These volumes are like those which have alredy been pub- 
lished in this country. They will be expected, of course, to Gear 
the impress of the author’s peculiar style. They aboundin ex- 
positions of Scripture,sometimes fanciful, but always inter- 
esting and often exceedingly instructive. At the same time, 
they bring out strongly and boldly his doctrinal sympathies ; 
and exhibit ‘him as a fervent, orthodox and distinguishing 
preacher. The subjects of the first of the above named _vol- 
umes are Christ and the first Sinners, Moses’ Wish, David and 
the Man of God, Bethlehem, the Blood of Sprinkling, the 
New Creature, the Martyr Lamb, the Great Rechange, the 
Easter Message, the Easter Morning, the Walk towards 
Emmaus, Easter Peace, the Office of the Holy Spirit, the 
Christians after the Feast of Pentecost. Among other topics 
discussed, the author dwells upon the necessity and nature 
of the atonement, the agency of the Holy Spirit, ete. The 
subjects of the other volume are the Flying Roll, Who is he 
that Condemneth 1 the Characteristics of a State of Grace, 
the Abuse of the Doctrine of Free Grace, the True Church, 
the Ransomed of the Lord, Stephen, Solomon and the Shula- 
mite. The last is a beautiful illustration, in six discourses, 
of the relation of Christ to his church, founded upon several 
texts in Solomon’s Song. Both works have many rich veins 
of thought, and many passages of great beauty. 


‘ 
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6.—Jacob Wrestling with the Angel. By Rev. G. D. Krumma- 
cher. Solomon and the Shulumite. By F. W. Krumma- 
cher, D. D., Author of Elijah the Tishbite. Translated 
de + German. New-York: John S. Taylor. 1841. 
pp. 298. 


Of Solomon and the Shulamite we have spoken in the previous 
notice. The author of “Jacob,” the reader will perceive, 
is a different individual from the one who has become so ex- 
tensively known on this side the Atlantic, within a few years. 
But the — of each might be easily mistaken for those of 
the other. e recognize in both the same warm hearted 
piety, the same extensive acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
and the same copiousness of thought and illustration. The 
author of Elijah the Tishbite is more imaginative and fanciful, 
but the author of Jacob is equally felicitous in unfolding the 
deep things of the inspired volume. This will be evident to 
any one who reads the work. It is founded upon that portion 
of Genesis which describes the wrestling of Jacob with the 
angel. The various truths taught in the passage, directly and 
inds rectly, are successively considered in eleven short sermons. 


. 1.—Cornelius the Centurion. By F. A. Krummacher, 4. M. 
Translated from the German, with notes and a biograph- 
ical notice of the Author, by Rev. John W. Furguson, 
Minister of St. Peter’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 
New-York: John S. Taylor. 1841. pp. 212. 


Still another Krummacher, strongly resembling the two al- 
ready mentioned in mental bias, doctrinal sympathy and de- 
votional spirit. He was born in Westphalia in 176%. He was 
formerly a professor of theology ; but he relinquished this 
station for the more congenial employment of preaching. He 
now resides in Bremen. ‘ From an early period, he has been 
intimately acquainted with ancient and modern poetry ; this, 
with his profound knowledge of the languages and customs 
of the Eastern world, and his diligent study of the Scriptures, 
has given that peculiar bent to his mind, which beams through 
all his writings. ‘The meditations on Cornelius,” the author 
observes, “ were originally preached as sermons at Bremen. 
They are now divested of that form ; some are enlarged, and 
some are curtailed. The style is historical, as being suited to 
the subject and my own views of Scripture. It appears to 
me that the numerous divine manifestations related in the Old 
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and New Testaments, may be regarded as one continued history 
of God in his relation to man. Luther calls it ‘the history 
of all histories,’ for it is an account of the stupendous mira- 
cles of the divine majesty and grace, from the beginning even 
unto eternity. The sermon of Peter is the simplest and at 
the same time, the most comprehensive of all narrations.” 


8.—Popular Lectures on Geology ; treated in a very comprehen- 
sive manner. By R. C. von Leonhard, Counsellor of 
State, and Prof. at the University of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many. With rllustrative engravings. Translated by J. 
G. Morris, 4. M., and edited by F. Hall, M. D., for- 
merly Prof. of Math. and Nat. Phil. Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vt., and afterwards Prof. of Chem. and Min. Wash- 
ington College, Ct., Nos. I.-IIi. Baltimore: Publica- 
tion Rooms. 1839-40. pp. 100, 89, 100. 


The author of these Lectures is favorably known in Europe 
and to some extent in this country, as a distinguished pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg. His Midas of Geology and Geognosy, 
and his Treatise on Basaltic Formations have secured for him 
a high rank in this department of investigation. The present 
work is intended to be—as its name imports—popvwlar ; it is 
prepared with a particular reference to the wants of those who 
desire some acquaintance with geology, but who have too 
little auxiliary knowledge to plunge at once into the techni- 
calities of this science. Ten lectures have been presented to 
the American public, the subjects of which, we presume, will 

ive some idea of the general plan. They are as follows: 
eign of Geological Knowledge, Importance of the Art of 
Mining in Geological Researches, Description of Mines and 
Miners ; Sciences auxiliary to Geology,—Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy,—general Properties of Bodies; Ob- 
servations on Light, Heat Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism 
and Thermo-magnetism ; Chemical Phenomena, Elements, 
Oxygen, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Carbon, Sulphur, Chloride, 
Fluorine, Phosp orus; Metals; Air and Water; Combina- 
tions of Gases, and with other Elements ; Acids, Alkalis, Salts ; 
Earths and Ores; are Rocks forming at the present day ? 
simple and compound Rocks, Forms of Minerals, Quartz, Feld- 
spar, Albite, Labrador-spar, Mica, Augite, Hornblend, Mag- 
netic Iron, Lime, Gypsum. 

Prof. Leonhard, as our readers will perceive, has traversed 
a wide field; indeed he has touched upon topics that might 
have been omitted, even in a popular course on geology. But 
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he is always interesting ; his style is well chosen and his illus- 
trations are abundant and happy. The last three or four lec- 
tures create a desire to see the remaining numbers. Here- 
after, the proprietors expect to publish a No. once in two 
months, till the whole shall have appeared. 


9.—Sermons on Public Worship, suited to the Times. By Samuel 
Nott, Jr., Author of Sermons from the Fowls of the Air 


and Lilies of the Field. Boston: Whipple & Dam- 
rell. 1841. pp. 404. 


The subject discussed in this volume is always important. 
The Christian ministry can effect but little without the aid of 
the sanctuary : if the courts of the Lord’s house are empty or 
thinly attended, religion must decline. But there is reason 
to fear, that, in some parts of our country, the urgent neces- 
sity of sustaining public worship is not felt as it should be. 
The influences adverse to the Sabbath are many ; and these, 
of course, bear directly on the ministrations of the Sabbath. 
The customs of society, particularly in cities, the rapid in- 
crease of light reading, lax notions of personal duty—all tend 
to aggravate the evil. 

A work “suited to the times” in this respect, if generally 
read, cannot fail to be useful. This volume contains twenty 
discourses; the first five discuss the object, character and 
history of public worship ; the next six, the character of the 
ministry required by public worship ; the eight following, the 
character demanded of the attendants on public worship ; 
the last is a centennial discourse. Sermons are far from 
being the most popular reading of the present day ; these, 
however, will be perused with pleasure as well as profit. The 
style is perspicuous and animated, the sentiments are weighty 
and earnestly enforced. We feel as we accompany the author, 
that we are communing with one who is deeply penetrated 
with the sacredness of his office. Prevented by the Provi- 
dence of God from laboring in a foreign country, he is evi- 
dently solicitous to devote himself wholly to his Master’s 
work in the land of his birth. We trust that this effort will 
not be in vain. 





10.—Universalism as it Is: or Text Book of Modern Univer- 
salism in America. By Rev. Edwin fF. Hatfield. New- 
York: J. A. Hoisington. 1841. pp. 341. 


The history of modern Universalism affords a melancholy 
illustration of the downward tendency of error. Huntington 
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ard Winchester would have recoiled with horror from the 
blank and soulless treed of Balfour, the Ballous, etc.; and 
the full development of this mystery of iniquity, we firmly 
believe, is yet to come. Abner Kneeland was once a Univer- 
salist, and many appear to be treading in his steps. The 
prevalence of this sect is no matter of surprise. A system, 
that makes such fearful havoc with the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel, must always secure numerous adhe- 
rents. 

The work before us is timely and valuable. “ Orthodox 
preachers,” the author observes, “in order to acquaint them- 
selves with the peculiarities of this sect, have, in too many 
cases, contented themselves with an examination of the mas- 
terly argument of the younger Edwards against Chauncy, or 
the Calvinism Improved of Dr. Huntington, or the writings 
of Winchester and Mitchell. Thus informed, they have con- 
structed a most powerful argument, and completely over- 
thrown the strong holds of the early advocates of this peculiar 
creed, and they wonder that any can hold on to a doctrine so 
untenable, and be Universalists still. The truth is, that not a 
Universalist preacher in the land, so far as the author has 
been able to learn, does hold on to the system thus at- 
tacked. These are not their text-books. They that would 
know what they believe must consult more modern writers, 
and gather their creed from their more recent publications, 
and inform themselves thoroughly in regard to the latest 
discoveries and intrenchments of the sect, or they will labor 
in vain.” Hence the publication of “ Universalism as it is.’ 
The picture is frightful, but, we fear, too true. 

The results of the author’s investigations were first given 
to the public in the New York Evangelist. This volume is a 
republication of those essays, rewritten and enlarged. His 
diligence and fidelity are entitled to confidence, and there can 
be no reason to doubt the substantial correctness of this expo- 
sition. 


11—An Examination of President Edwards’ Inquiry on the 
Freedom of the Will. By Jeremiah Day, President of 
Yale College. New-Haven: Durrie and Peck. Phila- 
delphia: Smith and Peck. 1841. pp. 352. 


This is a labored exposition of Edwards on the Will. Such 
an undertaking was called for at the present time. The trea- 
tise on the “Freedom of the Will” was never adapted to 
popular reading. In addition to this, we have that which 
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claims to be the philosophy of Edwards served up in almost 
every imaginable form. The abettors of error and of truth 
avail themselves alike of the name and authority of Edwards, 
whenever they fancy, that by so doing, their cause will be 
subserved ; and by some his doctrines are represented as lead- 
ing legitimately to the most dangerous and absurd doctrines of 
fatalism. Now if the work were popular in its character, and 
likely to be read by those who take some interest in meta- 
physical discussion, it might be safe for its friends to leave it 
to make its own defence, and stand or fall according to its 
merits.—But, as this is not the case, it is evident that many 
will form their judgments of Edwards’ work on second hand 
authority ; and if from any thing, either in-the character of 
the work itself, or in the habits of the age, his doctrines are in 
conga of being misrepresented or perverted, this brings a 
challenge to some lover of truth and friend of Edwards to 
stand forth as his advocate. No one could have presented 
himself, in this character, more able and trustworthy than 
President Day. His general character for extensive and thor- 
ough learning, his calm and patient habits of thinking, and espe- 
cially his sincere and unprejudiced state of mind eminently fit 
him for his undertaking, and will secure a favorable reception 
for his work among all candid inquirers ; and if our impres- 
sions are correct, those who take pains to read the book with 
care will not be disappointed. To say the least, Edwards is 
here dealt with by a friendly hand. Many recent sayy" 0 to 
sketch the portrait of this venerable man have been failures. 
The modern pencil and brush have so far changed his antique 
features and vestments, that his old friends have scarcely re- 
cognized him. But in this newly finished drawing, Edwards 
is professedly exhibited in his own robes, and with his own 
appropriate physiognomy. We cannot say that the lineaments 
of his countenance are not shaded, here and there, with a few 
modern improvements, but the great outlines are his, and his 
friends may embrace him as the object of their long cherished 
affection, 

Some of the characteristics of the “ Examination” are 
these :—First, its faithfulness, The Author has spared no 
labor in possessing himself fully of the meaning of Edwards, 
and has set it forth in connexion with ample proofs that it is 
his ¢rue meaning. He shows himself to be familiar, not only 
with every part of the treatise on the will, but with all of 
Edwards’ works ; and in several instances he has drawn his 
illustrations and proofs from his other productions. Thus 
Edwards is made to interpret himself. ‘ihe first five sections 
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are occupied in ascertaining the signification which Edwards 
attached to the terms he employs; and here he finds the great 
source of mistake and misrepresentation concerning : his phi- 
losophy, arising chiefly from the broad, and, in some instances, 
the peculiar sense in which he used his terms. Partial and 
superficial readers, not having been aware of this, have hon- 
estly, it may be, but unjustly represented him as unintention- 
ally teaching error and even absurdity. 

Another characteristic is the independent and liberal views 
which the writer entertains of the subject which he examines. 
He is evidently, for the substance of his views, an Edwardean 
—an honest and an ardent one; yet he is not a servile follower 
of Edwards. Favored with the additional light, which a cen- 
tury has shed upon a subject so continually under discussion, 
he finds some things to disapprove. He objects to Edwards’ 
classification of the mental powers, and says, “a threefold 


division of them is needed.” He also thinks that the terms 
“necessity, inability,” etc., are not well adapted to moral 
subjects and relations, and that the sanction of his name to 
the frequent use of them has given them a co currency, 


in connexion with such subjects, which is likely to result in 
serious evil. This is doubtless an infelicity in the work of 
Edwards. 

Dr. Day, as might have been expected, has conducted his 
examination with Séwnses and courtesy towards his opponents. 
He has not even called their names, thus showing, that while 
he will not shrink from maintaining what he considers to be 
the truth, he respects the feelings of those who differ from 
him. He has indeed felt himself called upon, in a few instan- 
ces, to rebuke with sharpness the reckless manner in which 
some have dealt with the Work on the Will. His work must be 
regarded, not only as an “Examination,” but as a defence of 
the main positions of Edwards. Dr. Day, therefore, is not 
uncommitted. He has fairly taken his stand by the side of 
his great author, evincing that all which has yet been said 
against the “Treatise on the Will,” has neither convinced 
nor awed him. After explaining the meaning of Edwards’ 
terms, he proceeds to rescue his arguments from the miscon- 
structions and perversions which he believes have been put 
upon them. One view which he takes of the source of these 
perversions is interesting. He says: “It is the great object of 
the Work to show that the dependence of volitions is consistent with 
accountability. Many hold to accountability, and thence draw 
the inference that our volitions are not dependent. Others 
believe in the dependence of our wills, and, therefore, deny 
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our accountability. It is Edwards’ object to maintain both. 
He has chosen, however, to treat of these two great points in 
distinct portions of his work. The subject of. independent 
freedom of will occupies the second part. The consistency 
of dependence with accountability is largely discussed in the 
two following parts. Is there not reason to believe that some 
form their opinions of the whole work, from reading the form- 
er portion only Has not this partial examination suggested 
doubts and objections, which an attentive perusal of the sequel 
might have effectually obviated’? Inthe unwarrantable sepa- 
ration of these two parts of the inquiry, is to be found the 
secret of the perversion of the work by some skeptical philos- 
ophers. They make a show of accompanying the author 
through the first half of his book, but there they leave him, 
and walk hand in hand with his opponents. They form to 
themselves a welcome but ruinous combination of the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of dependence with the Arminian tenet that 
dependent volition is inconsistent with accountability. What 
infidel ever made a reference to the latter part of Edwards’ 
Work on the Will ?” 

These remarks are worthy of consideration. They may 
account, in a good degree, for the alleged fact that Edwards’ 
Treatise on the Will has become the text book of infidelity. 

We will only notice one other singular fact; it is that pre- 
sident awards; in considering the supposable ways of evad- 
ing his reasoning, has mentioned that as the least likely to be 
resorted to, which, in point of fact, is the very manner which 
has been most frequently and confidently adopted. “The 
first evasion which Edwards notices is this, that the faculty 
or power of will, or the soul, in the use of that power, deter- 
mines its own volitions; and that it does it without any act 
going before the act determined. This he considers so full of 
the most gross absurdity, that he doubts whether he should not 
wrong the Arminians, in supposing that any of them would 
make use of it. Absurd as it may seem, this is, perhaps, at the 
present day, the most 2 ge form of expressing the suppos- 
ed independence of volition. How often do we hear it assert- 
ed, that a man’s power of willing is the only cause of his will- 
ing as he does. Edwards did not anticipate all the transcen- 
dental logic, the higher metaphysics of our times. Were he 
now living he would meet with those who could teach him 
that he was far from a exhausted the science of mind.” 

On the whole, we thank Dr. Day for his examination of Ed- 
wards on the Will. It is timely, faithful and able. We com- 
mend it to the reading and thinking public. If any have not 
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the time or the patience to read Edwards through, or the abil- 
ity to understand him, they will find this an important, if not 
an indispensable aid. 


12.—The Doctrine of the Will, applied to Moral A and 
R ibility. By Henry P. Tappan. New-York : 
Wiley & Putnam. 1841. pp. 356. , 


It is less than two years since the first of Professor Tap- 
pan’s volumes on the Will made its arance, entitled 7 
Review of Edwards’ ‘“‘ Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will.” 
In our notice of it, [Bib. Repos. July, 1839,] we hailed its ap- 
pearance as “ominous of good.” A spirit of inquiry was 
abroad, and the time seemed to have arrived when an exam- 
ination of the doctrines of Edwards, so long revered and ex- 
pms embraced, seemed to be called for. The great mass 
of our theologians and metaphysicians, who stand substantial- 
ly on the ground of Edwards, were neither fully aware of the 
—_— of their position, nor the difficulties they might be 
called to encounter ; while those who were inclined to dissent 
from some of these views had perfected no system of doc- 
trines which they were prepared to substitute for these. The 
uncommitted inquirer was thus left without any recent and 
thorough investigation of the ~ pe and ever-varying argu- 
ments on liberty, necessity, moral responsibility, etc. 

In the result of these discussions, thus far, we have not 
been disappointed. Several articles have appeared in our own 
work on topics connected with this general subject, in which 
the pen of Dr. Woods has largely shared, and the work of 
President Day, which we have noticed above, has doubtless 
been called forth by the perceived wakefulness, and, to some 
extent the unsettled state of the public mind in respect to the 
cardinal positions which it elucidates and defends. In the 
mean time Professor Tappan, having awakened attention to 
the subject by his first volume, has diligently employed his 
temporary release from professional engagements in the prose- 
cution of his inquiries. His second volume, entitled The Doc- 
trine of the Will determined by an Appeal to Consciousness, was 
noticed in our No. for July, 1840, where we enumerated the 
leading topics embraced in the whole series. The third and 
last volume is that announced at the head of this notice. 

The Doctrine of the Will, as proved and illustrated ia the 
two previous volumes, is here viewed in connexion with Mora’ 
Agency and Responsibility, and also in connexion with the 
Truths and Precepts of the Bible. The author treats of the 
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mind under a threefold division, the Reason, the Sensibility, 
and the Will, and having, as he thinks, refuted the celebrated 
argument of Edwards against a self-determining will, viz., that 
of the infinite series, and contingency as implying no cause, he 
finds in the human mind two p aras.br of necessity and one 
of freedom. The reason and the sensitivity are related to 
their phenomena, as substance to attribute. The will is re- 
lated to its phenomena, as cause to effect. All causality is 
thus resolvable into will ; the will being free and self-deter- 
mined. This view of the will, our author urges in support of 
the great doctrines of morality and religion. The leading 
topics of this volume are the necessity and immutability of 
moral distinctions,—moral agency and responsibility,—extent 
of responsibility,—conscience,—pantheism,—evil, natural and 
moral,—the Divine government,—the doctrines of Scripture 
on these subjects. 

We need add nothing to what we have said in former no- 
tices of the style and spirit of Prof. Tappan’s discussions. 
Among the chapters of the volume before us, that on the Di- 
vine government is particularly fine, and will be attractive to 
such as adopt the author’s philosophical views. The Divine 
government, he maintains, is constituted of law and power, 
and is universal, extending to all created things and all cre- 
ated minds. The fulfilment of law is absolute and necessary 
in respect to all physical phenomena, but is contingent where 
a power is committed to an intelligent being to obey or dis- 
obey. In this case the law is moral, and the subject of it is 
responsible for his power of obedience ; and if he disobey, the 
wisdom and power of God are sufficient to control the results ; 
so that here the ends of government are as secure and certain 
as in the physical world. In accordance with these views, 
the decrees are absolute and causative in respect to all physi- 
cal events. Here the decree necessitates the event. But 
in his moral government, though God infallibly secures cer- 
tain developments of moral character and conduct, yet the 
certainty of their occurrence is not founded upon necessity, 
but upon a perfect knowledge of all the circumstances of 
moral action. Between the decree and the working out of 
the great moral end there lie innumerable volitions of moral 

ents, and a vast number of these are exercised in violation 
of the moral law. These are not decreed as God decrees his 
own acts, and natural events. Thus to decree transgression 
would make God the author of sin, which our author main- 
tains has its origin solely in the free will of man. These prin- 
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ciples he applies to the decree of election to eternal life, and 
makes the certainty .of its result nota but a moral 
certainty, as above explained, but just as infallible as if it were 
necessary. Regeneration is represented as a change of the 
governing purpose of the mind, in accordance with the above 
principles. The .2gent in regeneration is the Holy Spirit, but 
the subject of his supernatural influences is free and active, 
and his will is self-determined in all its purposes of good. 

As to the correctness of these views, we announce, editori- 
ally, no decision. We speak as to wise men, who will read 
on judge for themselves. We have every disposition to en- 
courage a free and candid examination of the conflicting phi- 
losophieal systems, defended by Dr. Day and Mr. Tappan in 
the works we have here noticed, and doubt not that the refu- 
tation of error and the establishment of truth will be the 
result. 


14.—Religion and Liberty. 1 Discourse delivered Dec. 117, 
1840 ; the Day appointed for public Thanksgiving ty the 
Governor o ‘New. York. By Thomas H. Skinner. New- 
York: Wiley & Putnam. 1841. pp. 77. 


This discourse is worthy of the attractive form in which it 
appears in the neat little volume before us. The leading topics 
announced for discussion, as causes of thanksgiving, are “ our 
civil institutions—the existing relations between these and 
religion—and the care which Providence hath extended to 
this re as to its temporal and spiritual well-being.” 
Assuming that there is, in all respects, a close connection 
tween the civil institutions of a people and their happiness, the 
author contrasts our own republican government with the 
monarchies of Europe, and claims for it immense advantages, 
particularly in the relation existing, in this country, between 
the civil government and religion. In the course of his dis- 
cussion, and in several notes appended, he sharply resists the 
doctrines of the “ Oxford Divines” in respect to the authori 
of the church, and rebukes, with deserved severity, the spirit 
and sentiments of an article in the former series of the Biblical 
Repository, January, 1835, entitled “ Law suited to Man.” 


15.—God’s Hand in America. By the Rev. George B. Cheever. 
With an Essay, by the Rev. Dr. Skinner. New-York : 
M. W. Dodd. London: Wiley & Putnam. 1841. pp. 168. 


The Essay by Dr. Skinner is introductory and commenda- 
tory, and the remainder of this little volume is composed 
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principally of the substance of two discourses by Mr. Chee- 
ver, delivered, the first on the day of public thanksgiving, and 
the other on the first Sabbath in the year. It embraces two 
parts, which are divided into ten chapters. It is rich in the 
variety of its thoughts and suggestions, rendered attractive by 
a style of expression at once striking and chaste. The current 
of thought is, from a general view of the grounds of national 
responsibility and retributive Providence, to a more particular 
consideration of the opportunities and responsibilities of this 
country for its own and the world’s evangelization. The 
author's illustrations from foreign sources show that he has 
not been an idle observer of the condition and tendencies of 
the institutions of the old world, while his genius makes the 
events of history and Providence speak in glowing and impres- 
sive language to the new. 


16.—Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of France. 
Translated by R. M. Walsh. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Blanchard. 1841. pp. 312. 


These sketches first appeared in Paris in weekly livraisons 
and were exceedingly popular. They were regarded au- 
thentic in respect to their statements of facts, and as impartial 
in their delineations as could reasonably be expected. The 
author’s name is unknown; he styles himself homme de rien. 
Himself unseen, he has drawn a picture of the leading men of 
France, who are now upon the stage,-—Thiers, Guizot, Lafitte, 
Soult, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, Berryer, Dupin, etc. Each is 
sketched with a bold and vigorous hand. It is impossible, of 
course, at this distance from the originals, to forma confident 
estimate of the fidelity of this gallery of portraits. The char- 
acter of the translator, however, is a sufficient guaranty of 
their general accuracy. Assuming their correctness, they are 
a most valuable help to the just appreciation of the men, who 
are exerting sucha mighty influence,on the destinies of France. 
The translation is admirable. 


Additional Notices. 
We are obliged to condense our notices of the following books for want 


Ot Paldbwork. By Capt, Basil Hall, R. N, F. R S.; in two volumes, Philad, 


Capt. 
Lea and Blanchard. 1841. pp. 301, 252. 
This is a much better book than the title led us to anticipate. It con- 
tains an account of the author’s rambles in Switzerland and ltaly ; but his 
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remarks frequently extend to other countries which he has visited. We 
have a great variety of jnformation, presented in a very easy, sprightly 
style. The things described are not new, but we often see them from 
new and interesting positions. ° 


The Philo Rhetoric. By G Campbell, D. D., Principal of the 
Marischal Colles’, "aberdaon, os Edition, souk the author’ s last Padtions 
and corrections. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 1841. pp. 396. 


This is a work of undisputed excellence. The treatises on Rhetoric, 
which have appeared more recently, have not superseded it. Those, who 
would write well or speak well, should read it and study it. 


» Notes, E. wad, Puatied 0 fe Cmpen Ry Abert Rane In 
two volumes. Revised and corrected, with an index, Chronological table, etc. 
New-York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 


Sixteen editions of these notes—2000 copies each— have been sold, a con- 
clusive proof of their value. This edition is a decided improvement ; it is 
both revised and enlarged. Numerous illustrations and wood cuts have 
been introduced ; and a valuable map of Jerusalem, by Catherwood, has 
been added. The chronological table is the fruit of much labor. It would 
be superfluous to commend these volumes. 


Religion in its Relation to the Present Life. In a series of Lectures 
delivered before the Young Men’s Association of Utica. By A. B. John- 
son. Published at their request. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
1841. pp. 180. 


Contents:—Every department of nature obeys determinate laws; The 
conduct which results injuriously ; The conduct which results beneficial- 
ly; The art of controlling others; The art of self-contro]. The book 
abounds with valuable thoughts and striking illustrations. It may be read 
with profit by all ages. 


The Backslider. By Andrew Fuller, with an Introduction by Rev. John 
Angell James. New-York: John 8. Taylor. 1841. pp. 122. 


Fuller was among the first of modern Theologians. One of his best 
practical treatises was this on Backsliding. “It is faithful, searching, 
tender and discriminating. The author handles his patient with a kind 
gentleness, yet probes the disease to the bottom, and with vigilant assiduity 
labors to restore him to sound health.” 


Popular Exposition of the Gespee ; for the use of Families, Bible Classes 
and Sunday Schools, By John A Morris ya Charles A. Smith. 
Vol. I. Matthew, Mark. Baltimore: Publication Rooms. 1840. pp. 346. 


The plan of this book was suggested by several German works, partic- 
ularly those of Starke and Brandt; who, together with Doddridge, Henry, 
Scott, Clarke, Rosenmuller, and Olshausen, furnished the principal ma- 
terials. The authors have endeavored to present a simple explanation of 
the most difficult passages, without any account of the process by which 
their opinions have been formed Their sentiments are evangelical, re- 
flections appropriate, and explanations generally judicious and correct. 


Pastoral Addresses. By John Angell James : with an Introduction, by 
Rev. Wm. Adams. New-¥ ork: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. pp. 213. 


These addresses were not intended for publication, but having been 
useful to his own people, they have been, in compliance with repeated re- 
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uests, given to the public, and have met with an extensive circulation. 

heir spirit is traly evangelical, the style simple, and manner affectionate. 

They cannot faii to be useful. Christians constantly need to have their 
minds directed to the contemplation of the truths here discussed. 


Sacra Privata. The Private Meditations, Devotions and Hy we of 
the Rt. Rev. T. Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Sodor and Man, with a Preface 
oy: J. H. Newman, B. D. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. pp. 


This is a beautiful specimen of typography; indeed it is in the best 
style of the publishers. The contents are worthy of the dress in which 
oy appear. Bishop Wilson was an eminent Christian. His Meditations 
and Prayers breathe an excellent spirit. 

The Philosophy of History, by Frederick von Schlegel ; 2 vols. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1841. ; 

The Natural History of Society, in the barbarous and civilized state ; by 
jt Sea Taylor, Esq. LL.D. 2 vols. New-York : D. Appleton & Co. 

841. 

We have not had time to examine these works, we shall, therefore, 

notice them in our next number. 





ARTICLE XIlIl. 


Recent Lrirerary INTELLIGENCE. 
Great Britatu. 


The Eclectic Review, Jan. 1841, contains a long article on “ London 
University and the a connected with it,” from which the following 
statements are taken. This university commenced its operations in 1438. 
Several colleges have been allowed by the a to send students to 
it to complete their course. These are University and King’s College, 
London; Bristol College; Oscot College (Roman Catholic); St. Cuth- 
bert's College (Roman prey Ushaw ; Manchester vonee (former! 
York, Unitarian); Homerton College; Highbury College; Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham. The three last are connected with the Congrega- 
tionalists. University College takes the lead; it is opento all classes, but 
chiefly susiained by Dissenters. The number of students is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

No one can be admitted to the degree of B. A. in London University, 
“ within two years of his matriculation examination ;” nor without 4 cer- 
tificate of two years study and good conduct at one of the affiliated institu- 
tions. The fee for this degree is £10. Theexamination is conducted by 
printed papers; but the examiners may put questions on the written an- 
swers a they require explanation. The writer in the Eclectic thinks 


that those who have passed this examination would have no difficulty in 

obtaining a like degree at Oxford or Cambridge. He observes, however, 

very correctly, that the quantity demanded in the principal departments is 

by no means excessive. French and German, animal physiology, vege- 

table physiology and structural botany are among the prescribed studies. 
90% 
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The University has nothing to do with theology; it has power to give de- 
grees only in arts, law and medicine. Still it has introduced a voluntary 
examination in the Hebrew of the O. T., the Greek of the N. T., the evi- 
dences of Christianity and Scripture history ; awarding certificates of 
proficiency. None but bachelors of arts are admitted to this examination. 

Dr. John Pye Smith bas entered on the 4ist year of his connection with 

rion Seminary. He bas recently published the second edition of his 
Scripture and Geology. 

Among the more recent publications are Ancient Christianity, No. 6., 
containing a Sketch of the Demonolatry of the Church in the fourth cen- 
wy Analysis of the pan, with reference to the Socia] Duty of Man, by 
R. Mon = ; The Bible Monopoly inconsistent with Bible 
Circolatton, 4 er to Lord Bexley, by Dr. Adam Thomson ; Pictorial 
History of Palestine, Part xvm.; Liscos Parables, translated by Rev. P. 
Fairbairn; Memoir of Dr. Payson, in Ward's Standard Library ; Trea- 
tise on the Lord’s Supper, by Daniel Bagot, B. D. ; Historical Sketch of the 

0 


Protestant Cherch of France, by Rev. J.G. Lorimer; Fisher's Historic 
Mlustrations of the Bible, DivisionglI ; 


HFrcaunce. 


The Bille—A New Translation, by 8. Cahen, isthe title of a work in 
progressat Paris. Vol. X has already appeared, grog a translation 
of Jeremiah. The Revue Critique commends it in the following terms : 
“‘ Never, perhaps, has the puetry of the sacred volume been rendered with 
so much force ;” “ the translator seeks to bring the French as near as 
sible to the Hebrew.” The volume contains the Preface of Abrabanel to 
Jeremiah, Dahler’s Historical Introduction to the same, and some new 
observations on the Jewish Calendar. A new periodicai—Revue Théo- 
logique—has been commenced, edited by two of the professors at Mon- 


tauban Theological Seminary. It will undoubtedly be well conducted 
and useful. 


; Switserland. 


The School of Theology had its opening — at Geneva, Oct. 1, 1840. 
Seven new students were admitted; the whole No. was 36. Prof. Gaus- 
sen has just published Theopne or the Plenary Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. {tis regarded in France and Switzerland as an able 
vindication of the Orthodox belief. 


Wnitey States. 


Wim Radde, German bookseller in New-York, will soon publish Tho- 
luck’s Hours of Christian Devotion, both in English and German.—Gould, 
Newman and Saxton will issue, in a few weeks, a work on the Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, abridged from Augusti, with compilations from 
Rhein wald, Gieseler, etc. by steers ty oleman. It will comprise a 
history of our own sacred seaso ast and thanksgiving—by Rev. J. B. 
Felt; and a short account of the rites of the Armenian Church by Rev. 
Mr. Dwight, Miss. at Constantinople.—Dr. Grant, Missionary to Persia, 
will soon publish his “ Nestorians” or the Lost Tribes—the prominent object 
of the book is to prove that the Nestorians are the descendants of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. The work is leoked for with interest. 
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